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Oxford WAS foggy chat November of 

1915, The towers of New College Chapel and the did wall 
were shrouded in umi. Gtiy Fawkes Day had slipped by with 
the occasional whang of a firecracker breaking the haay silence. 
Now all that was left were these dreary gray fhy^ before Girist- 
inas vacadon; days good for study and little else* 

1 was lying on the sofa reading a book about the C^brian 
deposits in the British Isles* The fiames from the fireplace pushed 
heat and shadow's Into the room. There was a knock and die land¬ 
lord brought in a letter pc^trrtaxked San Francisco. 

A letter from u\y favorite grand-iuicie Barbour Lathrop was 
always a welcome diversion. It is almosi: impossible to give a cl^ 
picture of Uncle Barbour^ although many have tricd« and one of 
the best w^as as an ''Unforgettable Character"' by Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas in the Rcadet^s Dtg^rr^ He had traveled aroimd the 
world many times and was a great believer in the educational ad¬ 
vantages of travel, and his letters beginning “Dear Old Digger" 
invariably expressed his displeasure chat 1 was spending so much 
time listening to lectures and learning w'hat others had done and 
choughr. His admonition, that if I wanted to be ^ anthropologist 
1 should start diggings had been urged upon me since my r^vcJfth 
year. 

This lime, he wrote, he w'as bolstering his advice with a cheeky 
under no ckcumstances w'as 1 to spend it on more books or study. 
He would require a full accounting, and on the strength of that he 
would know w'hether he should help finance my scientific career. 

As I shook the envelope a check Auttered to the Aoor, face 
dowm. Fortunately 1 sat down on the couch as 1 picked it up or I 
probably would have crashed to the floor* The check was for one 
thousand dollars. 
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The fog swirling against the window was no hazier than my 
thoughts. Through my mind swirled a jumble of skulls and pyra¬ 
mids, Arabs with bare toes curled in the sand, the Nile, the Tigris^ 
the Euphrates, and beyond all these Kish, in Mesopotamia, the 
“first city built after the Flood,” undergoing excavation in those 
misty areas that held the secrets of man's past, AH 1 had wished to 
see, to discover, to learn, was empowered in that moment by that 
magic paper. 1 knew instantly where diat check would carry me. 
I was going to Kish. 

I do nor know how long KJsh had been the El Dorado of my 
dreams. Nor am 1 quite able to determine the exact moment when 
I chose to become a student of man and a hunter along the track 
of his mysterious past. It seems to me the choice was always mine, 
yet there was liulc in my early eovironmont to point out this 
iongi sotnetimes londy^ and ofren hazardous way. 

1 remember being pushed In a carriage beside Lake Michigan 
in Chicago, where I was bom in a brownstone house on Fhn 
Street on Ekcembcr 1902; running away in Washington from 
Madame Touvenant, my French governess, w ho chased me with 
an umbrella across Dupont Circle; falling off a horse on a gravel 
road at York Harbor, Maine; watching a dnmt staggering along 
Beacon Street in Boston with his umbrella blown inside out; 
being permitted to clang the foot bell of a trolley on a swaying 
ride to Portsmouth, New Hamphire; hoarding an ocean liner 
bound for England * . . then Christmas ac Brooksby, England, 
with my cousins, David and Ethel Beatty; walks in fog and min 
with striding Madame Touvenant wrapped in waterproofs and 
jabbering French; the meet of the Quom Hounds on gras in 
front of Baggrave Hall in Leicestershire on a perfect sunny morn¬ 
ing with Mother in a check habit on a beautiful horse as my cen¬ 
ter of attraction; and Caplin Algernon Bumahyp owner of 
Baggrave, with his eyes on the same attraction 

Oiv July t8, 1908, at York Harbor, Maine, Mother, who had 
divorced my father several years before, married Algy Bnmahy, 
As the blt^bg w^as pronounced, my life changed. 

When w^e drove up to Baggrave the second rime, this was to 
be home. We came through Ac gate where tiny American and 
British flags were flying, and up the windtog drive to an ancient 
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and charming stone couDcty house, home of the Biunabys for 
many generations, set in about two thousand acres of glorious 
English countryside. 

In Chicago I would have been reared on stories of the exploits 
of the many Fields in America, the building of fortunes, the store 
chat bears my great-uncle's name. Field Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, the story of Cyrus and the cable, and other family legends. 
But a CTnall Yankee had changed worlds, and while I took with 
me a determioadon to return someday to Chicago, it Baggra ve 
and its history that held my growing yeais. To this old English 
country house and its surroundings 1 may owe the curiosity that 
led to the study of archaeology and anthropology and geology 
in an attempt to unravel the secrets of our past two miUion years, 
and was to cany me, on a rough esdmate, some half a million 
miles on the excidng hunt for the Story of Man. 

The life at Baggravc certainly appears to be gone forever. 
Leicestershire was the fox hunter's paradise, and here came the 
sporting rich for a few months each winter to gallop at racing 
pace over the grassy fields. Our lives were geared to this sport. 
Summers m^ht be spent riding, playing golf and tennis, in trips 
to Scotland or Maine or the Condoent, but winters at Baggrave 
centered around fox hunting. Conversations ranged on few other 
topics. Horses were schooled and exercised, hounds bred and 
trained, foxes protected the year round in preparation. I was 
'‘blooded” by George Leaf outside Gaddesby Spinney at the age 
of six-^a terrifying ordeal From then on I was a junior member 
of the Quom Hunt. 

In this new life Mother was the central figure. She took the 
keenest interest in being the wife of the Joint Master of the 
Quom Hunt, in helping with the Hunt’s many problems as well 
as looking after the Baggravc tenants and their wives and children. 
She aiw'ays rode the dnest horses and picked the highest place in 
the fence. Baggravc was the center of the best pxutics and there 
was DO grander hostess. 

My stepfather was the finest iyp»c of English gentleman. Algy 
Burnaby enjoyed life and made everyone around him gayer. He 
loved to hunt, fish, play golf and toinis, and did evciything well. 
He was lucky at all games, the best field master of his day, and 


cook lus }obs as Mascer of Fox Hounds^ churchwarden, justice of 
the peace on the Melton Mowbray Bench, and other County 
dudes very senously. Many sporting books have pid tribuce to 
him, and die Duke of Wincfeor has written about him in what co 
me are touching words in A King^s Story. He and my stepfather 
were great friends. Once at dinner at Baggrave, Hfi.H. said to 
him, ‘*Algy^ if you were Prime Minister, with your brains and wit^ 
and I were King^ we would be unbeatable.” 

To have had Algy^ Burnaby for a stepfather was the luckier 
event of my life, I alt at his desk^ in his chair, I wish that my 
pn could do justice to my feelings. His good influence still 
couches those who came under his spll. 

We three had a wonderful time, always doing cvecythuig to^ 
gechcr, I cannot say more* 

I remember glimpses: A typical Friday meet at Baggrave, the 
grooms coming op the drive leading the hunters, the Whip turn¬ 
ing the hounds through the front gate and onto the slopbg grass 
before the old house. The Virginia etcept is bronze-red and 
gold-fiaitie on the stone wallSp The big windows shine like cr)'^caL 

Down the step come the Master and his lady to welcome the 
tnembers of the Hunt^ and in the w^ake of Mother and my step 
father is Langford^ die butler^ and a footman, carrying a silver tray 
w ith a decanter and many small glasses ^nd pieces of fruitcake. 

Then the riders, in thetr gay costumes, exercise their horses on 
the gios! jMothert beautifully turned out and sitting straight as a 
ramrod on Rapidan, one of the best mares ever to follow the 
Quom; my stepfather mouciting bis blaac-faced chescnuc favorite. 
Cherry Bob; I on my beloved Bum Bay, who knew far more 
about fox hunting than I would ever know- among the best riders, 
Teddy Brooks, Philip Hubbersty, the '^Wombat" Johnsons and 
cousin^in-law David Beatty; among lovelies who went suprfaly 
acm® country, the Duchess of Westminster, Monica SherrifF, 
Sandra Crawford, and CUrc Tennyson; in a speial category 
be mentioned Lexic Wilson, who rode astride. Also Dorothy 
SitwcUi^ whose knowledge and “eye to the country” were un*' 
ejEceUed. 

The most glamorous members of the Quom Hunt naturally 
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were the four princes, with rite Prince of Wales espcchlly attract^ 
mg every eye* 

Ail this was colorful pageantr)'^ and k h gone; but it was put 
of my childhood and youth and young manhood, and it was Bag- 
gmve. 

Baggravc had a thousand fascinations for a growing boy. The 
old house was lit by candlelight when wc fim went riierc^ and 
warmed only by open fireplaces* i w'as fascinated by a stoiy that 
gave the origin of the name. Hundreds of years before, a cook 
had been oppomincd by a woman begging a bowl of broth xmd 
bread. As **she” sat before rite fire, the cook saw trooscr legs show¬ 
ing below **hcr” skirt, "'Thisll warm yc,” said the cook, approach¬ 
ing w'ith the broth in one hand and the bread knife in the other, 
and plunged the knife between the robber's shoulders* The body 
svas nimblcd into a bag and buried in the w^oods, hence the narnc 
''Bag-grave 

In proof of this storj% an early artist had painted the cook peel¬ 
ing potatoes on w^ood* This pla^ hung outside the kitchen door, 
and had hung there for centuri^ 

Ic was during the summer holidays of 1913 that I became 
activciy interested in the history of Baggrave. I was eleven yeais 
old. My favorite source of inforrnarion was Nichol s History 
and Avtiquitks of ihe and County of Lriccster^ which 

stood in a small gbss cabinet beside my stcpfathcr^s desk. From 
this I learned that Baggravc had been inhabited in Anglo^ajton 
times, I w'as fascinated by the mMiy Anglo-Saxon relics in the 
Leicester Museum. The horse, which played so large a role in 
our fox hunting, was well represented, for there w^ere fragments 
of trappings and chariot w^heels, bronze parts of a bridle, and a 
bronze ttrrec, or rein ring^ as well as one of the most important 
of Bronze Age objects, the Mountsoirel bucket, with its ring 
ornament of oxheads- I was drawn to the romance of the past* 
trying to reconstruct in niy mind the way of life of ihc Anglo- 
Suons and* before them, the Romans, fur tfierc are nYany Roman 
mins in Ldeestershire. 

1 discussed this with my stepfather* w ho to my surprise told me 
that about fifty years before* while a tree was being pLuiicil 
Saxon relics had becu found at Baggravc. A spear ffrjmca), an 




iron umbo or from rfie center of a shield, and a string of gls^ 
beads had been found in an Angio-Saxon grave and sene lo tiws 
Ashmolean Museum ar Obeford. 

He showed me the oudins of a Saxon village, clearly discemi- 
blc on either side of a stream on the grounds. A huge chestnut 
tree dominated the bank; ! liked to think that planting this tree 
had led to the discovery of the Saxon finds. 

1 spent hours under it, studying the earth outlines and wonder- 
mg what lay below the grass^ 

When I was asked what I wanted for my t\velfth birthday^ my 
answer was ready: **A day’s umrk from Harry Hunt and Herbert 
Payne*^’ These men were the two bat pos^ole diggers on the 
estate^ 

Right after breakfast that gray morning of December 15, w^e 
three walked across the lawn to the Saxon viJbge site and 1 
pointed out the exact spot I w-anted excavated^ Within an hour 
we had uncovered a cobblcscone pavement and a hearth* All that 
long day they dug chrotigh the heavy blue clay* Wc found ancient 
pos^oles with traces of w'ood sull in them and a rectangular 
cobbled area, probably w^here the Saxons had kept their animals. 

Only a handful of small objects were found, but no discoveries 
since have equaled these, for they were my firet. When identified 
later by the authorities of chc British Museum, the finds proved 
to be a spindle w horl or bead, Saxon or possibly Rornan^ a flaked 
flint, a metal coin or token, possibly monastic, and u few animal 
teeth* 

Pumpclly at Anau, Schlionann at Troy, Evans at Knossos, De 
Morgan at Susa, How^ard Carter at Luxor could not have been 
more thrilled than I at Baggmvc that wintry night of my twelfth 
birthday* No day spent hunting with the Quom had been more 
exciting. I knew now what E wanted to be— I w^oujd be an archae¬ 
ologist. It was the start of the long hunt that w'ould last through 
a Hetime* 

That night, I remember* I was too excited to go to sleep. 

My first break with Baggrave had come when I was eight, when 
Mother and my stepfather drove me to Sunningdale School near 
Ascoc one gloomy afternoon, and left me there. This was the low 
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jxiinc of life so It was hard to faE asleep chat [iighc^^ no new 
boy dared to cry except silently into his hard pillow* A clanging 
bell, reminding me of poor Oliver Twist and his troubles, awoke 
us at seven-thirty^ A scurry into the bathroom where each boy 
had to plunge into an kc-cold tub, then breakfast, and the locker 
room^ where a larger boy grabbed me by the hair and told me to 
tic up his shoelace^ ! hit him an uppercut as Pat, iMother^s groom, 
had caught me, and he went backward to the floor. 

From that moment 1 was branded a fighting "Tank" and often 
paid the consequences, which consisted of pimimeiings on the 
floor. The taunting query, “What is die other Yellow Race?’^ 
always starred me on a small riot. 

Fortunately 1 w^on the School Flandicap the first summer. 
Emphasis w'as pbced on sportsmanship in games, notably cricket 
and soccer, but at the some dme the scholastic standard was high. 

The trials of being the only Yank at Sunningdale subsided af ter 
the first three years^ and when the end of the fifth and lost term 
came 1 found it sad to part with old friends and familiar places. 

By this dme World War I had started. Major Algy Burnaby 
was With his regiment ^‘somewhere in the Mediterranean.^* We 
heard no word for wceks^ for they w'ere at Suvla Bay on Gallipoli, 
one of the greatest hellholes of the watt iviih the Turks en¬ 
trenched on the liillcops and the British clingbig to a narrow 
beachhead below. 

Finally the order was ^ven to evacuate. My stepfather was the 
last officer to leave. One hour before, a million pounds of food 
and supplies had been set on fire and Suvla Bay was bright as 
day with the flames. After all were aboard, the great barriesliip 
Qu^en Elizabeth moved silently downstreanL Not a shoe was 
fired on either side. 

We re|oiccd w^hen my stepfather was ini alided out of the army 
and we could be at Baggrave together for the last two years of 
the war. 

During this dme, in December 1915, Mother and I w^ent to 
Rome to visit my grandparents. My step-grandfather, Thomas 
Nelson Page, was our ambassador to Italy and that w'as the first 
of several Roman visits, an exdting cxpcriaicej especially in w'ar- 
rime. 
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It drizzling upon our nrriva]^ and a red carpet had been 
spmd beside the Paris-Romc Express to keep the ainba^dorial 
feet dry, 1 found this innovadoti fascimdng and fancied aJ] my 
future mtveb u ould be conducted on the same scale. 

Grandpa encouraged my interest in the ancitnr city and Mr^ 
Moses E^kieh a chamiing, whiie-haired American sculptor, took 
us sightseeing^ With him we toured die Fonun+ Colosseum^ Vad- 
caUk Baths of Caracalla^ Hadrian^s Villa^ the Catacombs, and many 
other glories of ancient Rome, During these weeks my interest in 
archaeology was truly awakened. 

One day T went alone to the Baths of Garacalla and by tipping 
the guide became the possessor of a fragment of white C^rara 
marble. 1 wanted to put this in my “museum^” w^hcre I kept my 
Saxon dnds. In another room, when no one w^as \yatching^ 1 
exchanged it for a carved piece of similar My grandfather 
inquired how I had obtained such a hne car\mg, I cold him. 
Quietly he gave me my orders, 

“After lunch Ford w'ill drive you to the Baths of Caracalb. You 
will find the guide and tell him of your wicked deed. You will 
replace this piece of marble exactly w'hcre you stole it. No object 
must ever tse taken from a NadonaJ Monument," That was an 
ignomininiis crip indeed. 

Thcn^ for my birthday ^d at my request. Grandpa arranged a 
strange gift: a private audience for Mother and me with the Pope. 
In the Vatican Pope Benedict XV was impressive^ dressed in 
white, wearing his miter. For some rime he talked with Mother 
in French, while 1 grew restless. This audience was my birthday 
present and I was being ignored. I had learned* and rehearsed 
many rimes, a long sentence in Italian^ which expressed my inter¬ 
est in Rome and Italy and particularly the glories of ancient Rome, 
It took almost a full minute to recite. 

At last the Pope turned to me; still speaking French: “And how 
do you like Rome; my child?” 

In grommarically fiawdess Italiari I plunged bco my breath¬ 
taking sentence, 1 could see that His Holiness was astonished by 
a young foreigner vrho could speak Italian so fluently! He stood 
patting my shoulder while spe^ng very rapidly—in Italian-of 
his mcerest in meeting a boy interested in archaeology at such an 




early age« 1 got die drift of hh talk arid kept Fepeabng, “Sc, St 4 a 
Smtiia*^ bur I was very nervous and did not imderstand half of 
he said. 

A few nights later my grandparents were giving a brge dinnet 
party in the Palazzo del Drago and I Was sent to bed early. [ 
awoke to find Grandpa by my bed^ He wanted me to meet some¬ 
one. 

I put on my slippers and dressing go\^Ti and followed him into 
the corridor. A handsome ItaUan officer stood there, his fate ejean- 
shaveti, his hair thin^ and on Ids chest five roi.vs of medals, snare 
than i had ever seen worn by anyone except David Bcatty- 

Grandpa said to the officcti “Please tell my grandson some¬ 
thing he will remember all his life.” 

The young officer spoke to me impressively. 

*‘You know the ancient wall of Rome, hofw thick and high it is? 
Wclk on your twenty-fim birthday you will be able to see 
through tliat wall.^' 

Even then the young officer-genitis, Marconi, was working on 
teicvbioDH 

On Christmas Eve in the Quirinal, in a marble-columned hall, 
we wen: received by the King and Queen and thdr beautiful 
children. The enormotis tree towered to the ceilings and we 
youngsters stood looking at it and feeling a little awkward, since 
Umberto and Mafalda knew little English and my Italian was 
limited to my sentence on the Roman glories and a couple of de¬ 
cidedly inappropriate phrases such as costa cucsta?^ 

Mafalda, who was standing beside me, solved our problem. She 
spoke simple kalian phrases very slowly and I replied as slowly 
in English, However, our whispering was discouraged by a 
<}ueeniy fro\^^. There was complete silence, then, quietly, on 
rubber-rircd wheels, a number of chairs containing wounded 
soldiers were wheeled into the hall to form a circle around the 
great tree, for one w^ing of the Quirinal w as being used as an army 
hospital. Near \is was a ^^basket case,” a young boy with no arms, 
no legs* The Queen spent several minutes with hitn and as she 
turned from his chair 1 saw her eyes fill with tears- 

Later in the evening Grandma told the Queen of my interest 
in archaeology and the Queen invited us to the opening of a 




royal lomb now being cxciavated at the port of andenc 

Rome, For several nights I could not sleep for etdtement; ^nd 
then, the evening before wo were to drive to Osda, a me^enger 
came from the Queen with the new chat a xioop train filled widi 
wounded Eiad arrived from the front and she could nor leave 
them* 

I was bitterly disappointed but* back at Sunnlngdale, my 
schoolmates took a fiattering interest in my yacadon experiences. 
I w'as invited to give an iUuscrated lecture on the '^Glories of 
Ancient Rome/* About thirty colored lantern slides of the Holy 
Gty were assembled and one stormy nighty while the rain 
drummed on the roof, I stood on the platform before the entire 
school and lectured doggedly on Rome* Never again w'Quld 1 dare 
udde such a subject Neverthelt^s, this remains my most sticct^ 
ful lecture* My schoolmate assistant had never run a magic lantern 
before and most of the slides were shown upside down to the wild 
delight of everyone; it w^as a great £ucce^* 

A few months later I was looking out of the window during 
study hall when a black iimourine cruised silently past the win¬ 
dow^ and around to the headmaster's entrance* 1 was summoned 
to the hcadniaster's study—always a terrifying ordeal. 

Waiting there was a grim-faced It^ao who bowed low as he 
handed me a pekage bound with vivid green ribbon held with 
red sealing wax. Inside was a note from the Queen of Italy to 
Grandma, saying chat she was sending her grandson some objects 
from the royal tomb group at Osda to make up for his disap¬ 
pointment. 

1 unwrappd the box with shaking hands. There were a nar¬ 
row-necked vase ornamented with a painted friose of three dark 
red bulls; two lachrymatories, or small vases for catching tears, 
one of dull pottery and one of dark green glass; and a bronze 
spoon. 

Here was a real archaeological treasure. This small collection 
from Ostia and the handful of obfcos I found on the rice of the 
Saxon Village arc the only archaeological objects I have kept. 
These, with a piece of Hickr's bathtub from Bcrchcc^den, form 
my sole collection. Everythi^ eke that I have found or pur¬ 
chased or been given, including ill ethnological specimens from 
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Southwestern Asia, b tiow in Field Museum of Namral Histoiy 
in Chicago. 

Everyone warned me that Eton would be quite difFerent from 
prep schooL Another inemal adjusmicnt must be made. From 
being an Old Eay and cenrer fomard on the soccer team, I must 
start again at the bottom of the ladder and face, not sLrty, but 
more chan a thousand boys, the majority of whom were older and 
superior in every w^ay. 

In the autumn of igi 4 I arrived at Eton College, on the oppo- 
ate side of the Tlianies from Windsor* The wheezing taxi crawded 
out of Windsor Station and past the flickering lights of the som¬ 
ber castle, over the bridge, down the main street lined with the 
school shop and connecting Windsor and Eton, and drew up at 
the small door of Todd's House in Common Lane. Around in the 
twilight stood die groupd buddings of Eton, and covering acres 
beyond were the famous playing fields* * * * 

The janitor, or odd maa as \ve called him, whispred loudly, 
'"AH new boys please come this way*” We shuffled w'ith down¬ 
cast eyes down welbwom stairs to the study—a room w^hosc dread 
we never outgrew. Here was Leonard Todd, our shortisli, clean¬ 
shaven, and genial housemaster, to be referred to forever after 
as M "Tutor. He welcomed us graciously as new boys and made a 
litde speech, concluding w'iA his pc slogans "'Go liard, go 
straight, play the game, and ihink of others*” 

This first night he concluded by ptting my shotildtr* 

'"You're the first American in my Houses” he said, ntcher in the 
cone of a zookeepr referring to his first kiwi* The words sounded 
ominous^ for they recalled my early sufferings at Sunningdalc 
School Now 1 was a Yank at Eton, following in the tradition of 
my two Field cousins, Marshall and Heiuyt who had been at 
Booker's* 

I was to kam that it is a rare privilege to be an Old Etonian* 
No matter where you travel, or how far, you will be unlucky in¬ 
deed if there is no OE. to welcome you* Within the territory 
under British sway Old Etonians hold many key positions in gov¬ 
ernment. In each case the bond that is Eton overcomes age dif¬ 
ferences and even the normal barriers of oarionahty. 






This was to be of the greatest benefit to me in my work, pat- 
dcuiarljr in Asia and Africa. 

Life at Eton was severe during my years there, 1916-11, in the 
full impact and aftcrrriarh of World War L But die system was 
rugged under any circuiusmnces. 

Ai MT'utor's we were dominated hy '"fagging" and fear of our 
"fag-master*’^ Each new boy is assigned a senior, who may 
have one or more fag$, depending on his position in the House. 
The highest in rank, the Captain of the House and die Captain 
of the Games, might have as many as four fags apiece* 

i was my fag-itiaster-s only slave* Aly dudes were to keep his 
room neat and ddyt fight the fire, prepare his tea, make hot but¬ 
tered toast, mn inside errands, and go downtown to buy things 
or cany messages. In addition, each fag had to leave his door 
partly open, so that he could hear the roar of ^Tkiy^' from any of 
the fag-masters. At this every fag had to race to the call, the last 
becoming the errand boy* 

On some evenings there would be as many as fifteen to ru^tnty 
runs, hardly conducive to excellent homcwoi-k. 

Our feeling toward older boys was one of complete humility, 
for after all we were but ^"scugs"—an onomatopoeic word for 
small fry. Imagine our surprise when one of our group, wth eyes 
shinbig, came into MTutor's saying rather casu^y; “Spoke to a 
fellow in Fifth Form just now*” It came out that the oonversadon 
was onje-stded and consisted of: "Get out of my wa/i you little 
bastard.” 

School punishments were of an entirely different system and 
progressive order of magnitude. 

Birching was adnitnistcred only by tlic headmaster. It was 
always the result of a very serious offense and never taken bghrly 
in any sense. The miscreant knelt on the famous wooden block 
while his shirttails were duly upheld by two Collegeis. To add 
insult to injmy, the cost of the birch was charged to the boy's 
school bill under the heading of ""Medical Care." 

During the Michaelmas half, a burly policeman from Slough 
Police Station asked to see me. When I appeared, chaperoned by 
An"ucor, he asked if I w'as an aUen. Thinking this must be art- 
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other word for German sp)', 1 denied it vigorously and sdd that 
1 hated the Germans. jM 'Tutor smiled kindly and explained that 
] was an American and therefore an alien under British laws. 

The next afeemnon, instead of playing footiiall, 1 had to walk 
alone the two miles to Slou^ Police Scadon where the desk 
sergeant w'rote my name, age, nadonality, and residence tn a huge 
book labeled “Alien Register.” Every thirty days, from then on, 
1 had to call at a police station for my Alien Pennit to be endorsed. 

This was before our entry into the war and Americans were 
not being looked upon wiih much lavor^ in fact snide remarks 
quoting President Wilson, such as “You’re too proud to Hghc,” 
were commonplace. The air of superiority was almost intolerable, 
and the police supervision placed me in a category apart. 1 was 
called “spy** and “traitor,” the Latter always calling for a batde 
but against superior odds. 

This taunting was hard to bear. 

When America did enter the war I received many apologies and 
W'C were all friends again, at least oucwardly. 

To be diffeienc at school is always hard and calk for a strength¬ 
ening of character. This is all to the good, provided permanent 
hatred docs not result. My friends stood loyally by me through 
the w'ont pbecs and defended my cause, 

AVe worked under the excellent tutorial system in w'hich each 
boy has an opportunity to discuss problems with his various 
tutors. For example, I had three: MTutor for school, House, and 
personal problems; G. J, Oric^ for claries; and M, D. (“Piggy”) 
Hill for science. 

Hill was our biology teacher. Short and full of vitality, hk eyes 
twinkled incessantly and an untamed mustache gave him a puck¬ 
ish look. He had a keen sense of humor and was utterly charmii^, 
and it W’as impossible not to kam in his courses. Above his desk, 
in his cla^oom, he had pointed: 

Science is organized common sense.—T, H. Huxley 

and on the opposite side of the wall: 

Blessings on Science when the Earth was young 

.^nd taught a language to its lisping tongue. 
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In his tiacural histor)' coune Kggy Hill was bright and amus¬ 
ing, and he aroused my interest in archaeology, especially when 
he began to lecture on early man and his cultures. The excite- 
ment and curiosity I had known ^rith my first dig in the Saxon 
mounds reborn in Hill’s classroom. Since I was the only boy 
in the endre school—ouc of more than a thousand boys—who was 
interested in geology, 1 asked for extracurricular reading in that 
subject. Hill gave me private lessons and dincted my reading. 

I was privileged to work as an “assistant assistant’* in the school 
mnsctim, and here f learned about cataloguing and cLassLfytng 
geological spedmens. 

It was HLU who told me; “Prizes mean Uttle- It Is real knowl¬ 
edge that counts,” And he encouraged me to begin reading about 
the history of Sumer and Akkad in ancient Mesopotamia. Later I 
was grateful for this preparatory study. His influence upn me 
was great, and we are still good friends. I stopped by to see him 
on his Ledbury farm in 1950. 

Sunday Qs, or Bible questions, w ere a bore, but we absorbed 
a good working knowledge of the Bible and the Commentaries, a 
knowledge w-hich was to prove of service to me in pacing “Div- 
vers” (Divinity) at Oxford and, much later, in my excavations in 
the Bible Uni^ 

For some extraordinary, barbaric reason best known to the 
school authorities, the evening service on Sundays was the occa¬ 
sion for the reading of the names of those who had been killed in 
the war. 1 remember one ghastly night when it was raining hard 
outside and all of us were feeling depressed and gloomy inside. 
The Germans seemed to be winning the war; they were keeping 
forward across France coward Paris, and our food and heat sup 
plies were shrinking in proportion to the advance. The provo^ 
Aiontagu Rhodes James, was absent that night and the master who 
read the lessons gave us absolutely no lift. Then the headmaster 
stepped foward to read the list of those kUled in action during 
preceding week. Every now and then, as the name of a boy^ 
father or brother was read out, there would be a muffled or chok¬ 
ing sound. Other boys stood stiffly at attention, their faces white. 
These boys had been notified in advance of their loss. 

\^*hcn the headmaster came to die Ms he gave the name of 
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M — C —and oor friend and school companion^ hearing hh 
father's name read then for the first time, plrchcd over on hb face 
in the aisle. The telegram bearing the news had not reached hbi 
before. 

In that First World War^ of the 5687 Etonians who served, 
ri6o were killed in action or died of wounds, and 1467 were 
wounded. Thirteen won the Victoria Cross, 

Piggy HUJ’s class and private cucoring aroused my interest tn 
the geology of Leicestershire, and this inccrcst w'ent hand in hand 
with that of the history of the count)". V'acations at Baggrave 
tvere not all recreation; I was smdyingt in my own fashion and 
along my own lines, in the direcdon 1 now knew to be mint 

Riding through the glades of Chamwood Forest wa$ a delight, 
for the flowering shrubs and ferns form picturescjiic patterns 
under the ancient oaks. But more than this, the Aj-chaean or Pre- 
Cambrian rocks of the Forest arc of the greatm geological iricer- 
esc, for they are among the earlier types found in Britain. 

Chamwood Forest is part of the backbone of EmgJand, with the 
Biackbrook grits and homstones, formed of volcanic dust l^d 
down in water^ as the base of the complete section* Above Uc 
Carboniferous limestone. Millstone Grit, the Coal Measures, Per- 
miam Trias (Bitntcr^ Kcuper sandstones and tnarls). Lias, Oolites, 
gbcial drift, and P(3St-Plcistocenc alluvium. 

The surface of Leicestershire is covered with a thick mantle of 
boulder cby and Large boulders are scattered around the counoy. 
To me one of the most fascinating was our “Weatherstone” at 
Baggrave, a slab marker brought by gkclal actior!i+ which is listed 
in Domesday Book, .Mother had this stone moved to the w'atcr 
garden at the bottom of Gypsy Field, jmd its removal required 
a sled, two cart horses, and thi™ men with crowbaj^. There arc 
many other outHcts of local mtercst. 

Neoliriiic rematniS arc widely scattered; tht^ mclude celts, as- 
heads, and hammerstones. 

The greater part of Leicestershire, T learned, was once covered 
with forest where roamed such animals as remdecr, red deer, 
bison or aurCKrlis, the straight-tusked elephant, and the wild boar* 

Here, too, roamed Man, their ancient enemy» 





It may be presumedt accord bg to the testimony of the stotiot, 
that the men of the OltJ Stone Age camped, on the highest potties 
ovcrlooldng the broad g^as 5 ^:ovtrled valleys. Such points as 
Whadborough Hill near TUtoti, Bunough Hill, Life Hill near 
Billesdon Coplow, and the high ground ac Somerby and Bcivoir, 
must have served as exceUent looko'nts for spying game and 
hostile bands. 

Slowly a picture of early man In Leicestershire took form in 
my nund and stimulated my eagerness to go on with the hunt. 

The more I glimpsed of the past Story of Man, the greater 
became my eagerness to pursue the study. Eton had served to 
whet my archaeological interests and now the years at Eton were 
drawing to a close, and I wins faced widi the problem—after 
Eton, what? 

It was now that Unde Barbour l.athrop stepped into the 
breach, as he was to do so often b my life, and with telling effect. 
He wrote me at length from the Bohemian Club b San Francisco, 
which w^as his only pied-a-tcrre, tellbg me that he w'as too far 
away to guide me b my selection of a university, but that he 
was asking his old friend Dr, Henry S. Wellcome, of Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Company, to act in his behalf, and he further 
counseled me to see him soon and to follow his advice. 

Accordingly, during the “long vac” T called on Sir Henry by 
appoincmenr in his Historical Medical Museum in Wigmore 
Street, London. 

I walked through groups of life^ African witch doctors, 
fo^nately in plaster, pa^ horrify mg yet fascinatbg eshibils of 
primitive mediebe, and bto a large eahibidon hall filled with 
graying plaster casts of the great in medical history. An attendant 
brought cu'o small straight-backed chairs and placed them with¬ 
out a word between the stem plaster presences of jenner and 
Pasteur. Almost immediately a short, white-haired genrieman 
with bright, twinkling eyes appeared from behind Pasteur with 
the words: 

"I am Dr. Wellcome, your Unde Barbour’s friend. He has 
written me about you. I will be delighted to help you in any 
way/* ^ ^ 

Only a teen-age schoolboy, such as I was then, would have 
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dared to beard such a fabulous character as Dr Wellcome. He 
was one of the most amazing men then living and was almost 
unknown, as an individual, to the public. He had a genuine pa^ion 
for anonymity. Through the years 1 was to learn that he was bom 
in r 850 in a small Wisconsin town. At the age of four he found 
his first Indian arrowhead and began his museum, which later 
became the $50,000,000 Wellcome Foundation in l/mdon. 

As a young man he migrated to Canada to become an ap* 
prentice in a chemist's shop. The children hated the bitter pills 
he sold, and one day, pitying a small customer, young Wellcome 
rolled them m sugar. 

Thus, in a tiny back room m Canada^ was bom the su^-coated 
pill, beginning of the Wellcome millions. Soon after this, Bur- 
rou^is, Wellcome was founded in London, 

I have been told that on his first archaeological expedition he 
ran out of funds for digging and cabled London for a draft, and 
the answer rushed back, “Burrow and welcome!” 

He was,^ after ^Villiam Randolph Hearst* the greatest collector 
of this cenrury. After his death Ms will revealed three large 
warehouses fulj of unopened packbg cases of collections. Prior 
to this, no one had known of thetr existence. 

Sir Hcnj^'’s staff lived in dread of his rapid footfalL They were 
well paid^ loyal, and terrified. But this despot 1 faced was Uncle 
Barbour^s friencU and hb eyes twinkled, fn about five minutes I 
had oudmed my interest in archaeology and iinthropolog)^; the 
Saxon excavations at Baggravc^ the visits to Rome and Grandpa^s 
encouragcnicnt; the objects from Osda sent me by the C?ueea of 
Italy; Piggv' HilTs courses and private mtorials at Etonj and 
where^ I wanted to know^ should I mm now'? 

There was quiet for a moment. Then Sir flcnry' looked me 
straight itx the eytj hb twinkle was gone. 

“You will never make a fortune being an archaeologist or an 
anthropologist,” he warned me* “In fact^ even with private means, 
you will find it hard to persevere, ^"ou w'ill have to work long 
hours, not Hke the average businessman. V^ou must team to study^ 
pay attention to detail know how to keep accounts;, handle mciu 
take good photographs, speak several languagcs—ip fact, every 
qualification you can develop %vill prove an asset. 





“However, the toner rcw'ard amply repays the effort. Ejcpetli- 
tions are the great compensation. My own main interest has 
alw'ays been in the history of medicine. In this museum I am 
collecting macerial from all over the world. After all, primJdve 
medicine is linked closely to folklore, and that's anthropology. 
Well, how- may I help you?” 

1 was listening, wide-eyed. I said; '*! am cow working with 
Mr. Hill at Eton, He has stimulated my interest in geology and 
ancient man. Where can I get the best education along these 
lines?” 

Sir Henry did not hesitate. 

"At Oaford, iindcr Balfour, Marctt, and Buxton. To be specific, 
I recommend that you visit Mr. Henry Balfour, Keeper of the 
Pin-Rivers Museum at Oxford, There you will receive the best 
possible training.” 

He wound up emphatically. “There 1$ one thing I can always 
do for you. I can ajrmngc for you to meet anyone in Europe, 
provided you have a quesdan be alone can answer. That should 
give you confidence.” 

This was a strange otfer to make a boy of fifteen. 

Sir Henry stood up and patted me on the head with a final 
admonition. “Go out and leam everything of something and 
something of everything.*' I have never been given better advice. 

As for Uncle Barbour, I wrote him directly after my visit to 
Sir Hcniy, knowing he would be pleased with its success, and 
thanking him for his help. He wrote back; 

Dear Old Digger, 

I am delighted. Huny up with your education. I want 

you to begin CO dig. May your pickaxe always find the treasure 

you are seeking! 

And this, too, was fine advice and perhaps the best I have 
ever received. Now [ was filled with imptience to be through 
Eton and Oxford and start diggingl 

Oxford in the fall of 1911 was a gay and exciting place. 
Probably never in five centuries bad the old buildings and ^ds 
resounded with so much constant gaiety. For here were hun- 
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drcds of undtrgraduates who had returned nctonaus from World 
War L The ma)oriiy had sampled the night life of gay Paree or a 
reasonable facsimile elsewhere, but w^cre rctmiiijig to Oxford to 
obtain their degrees. These young bloods, who had lastecl free- 
dom^ soon livened up the far more bw-abiding and timid fresh¬ 
men straight from public school. 

The mantle of academic learning under the shadow of Gothic 
spires and digtiified walls covered us alL We new arrivals felt 
encircled and mspired by the Intangibles. 1 was now nearly 
nineteen and decennined to apply myself to all Oxford could 
offer. 

After making my bare rooms more homelike with knJckknacks, 
photographs of the family, and a leather desk sec from Rome» it 
was rime for Hall. 

Down the stone stairs were thundering heavy foacsteps amid 
chatter. 1 followed, feehng very lonelyt this time a Yank at 
Oxford, across the quad along gravel paths, over flagstones, and 
up some well-worn modem stairs^ 

The great oaken bcaitis and mullioued windows gave a 
cathedrai-ilke sanedey to the HaU. However, at the long tables 
running almost die length of the room were seated about two 
hundred undergraduates, most of whom had plenty to talk about^ 
At the center of a raised table sat a tiny, white-haired old gentle¬ 
man almost bent double over his soup« I recognized him from 
photographs as Warden Spooner, the albino with the pinkest of 
pink eyes, world-famous for his *"Sptxiiieri5ms.” 

I met the **old Spoo^*^ the next morning when, wearing my new 
short, black gown purchased from Adamson^s right after break¬ 
fast* I entered a large room overlooking the main quad« Warden 
Spooner motioned me to a scat and in a high-pitohed, quaking 
voice said: “WeU, let me see, Mr. Field, you're going to read 
theology, aren't you? As a doctor of diviniiy 1 welcome you to 
Hew CoUegc, I will follow with mtertse your progress in this 
subject so close to my heart/" 1 replied^ am afraid that 1$ not 
quite correct, Warden. You see* Vm going to read geology 
and anthropology.” He held a sheet of paper Jess than one inch 
from his right eye and chuckled: *‘Oh yes, I was reading the 
wrong linct” 





Within a few days my program was outUoed after conferences 
with my three tutors as well as with Henry Balfour. R. R. Marctt, 
and L. H. Dudley Buactoimll of the anthropology staff. How¬ 
ever, since I wanted to read for honors-the old New College 
tradition—I could not read my main interest, for the university 
gave only a Diploma m Anthropology. Hence I decided to do 
the first two years of pre-med school with dicmistiy-. physics, 
botany, and zoology, then the final honor school in geology at 
the end of four years and then for the fiftli year the Diplonja in 
Anthropology. '' 

This was an ambitious undertaking with Eve long university 
years ahead. However, Dr. Marecc whispered to me at our first 
meedng that this plan might lead to one of the highest degrees 
at O^eford—the Doctorate of Science; but f w^ould roc be eligible 
for this until shitcen years after macriculatioo. I must say that on 
that day m 1911 the summer of 1957 seemed far, far away. 

TIw advice was re-emphasized by Henry Balfour when 1 called 
on him in the Pirt-Riveis Museum. During the first t\i'o years I 
spent mud] time with him there, in the curator's ofiice. Later I 
would study cultural anthropology with him. These quiet talks 
were always stimulating. He abo talked to me of a long-range 
program, of the pre-med course, of an honors degree in gcolog)', 
of the Diploma in Anthropology, of traitung in Germany, of 
courses at Harvard under Hooton, of museum experience; of 
expeditions, of writing and publishing monographs, and of the 
Doctor of Science degree for which I would be eligible "to 
supplicate'* in ipjy. 

Such was the plan upon which J embarked. 

In the years to come 1 grew very fond of Balfour, Marett, and 
Buxton and shaU always remember their wiw counsel and friendly 
encourag^ent. To them, to Piggy Hill, to JuUan Huxley, to Pro¬ 
fessor William J. SoUas, and in later years to Sir Arthur Keith, 
to the Abbi Breuil, and to Dr. Ernest Hooton I owe more than 
cold words in print could ever express. 

During the first two years [ struggled with chemistty and 
phvsics, the latter proving exceptionally difficult. Mv tutor A P 
(“Fanny") Walden, was always helpful, generous with his 
patience, and must anxious for each of us to pass the examimtion. 
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Botany was taught by Sir Frederick KcebJe, who always 
lectured wearing a blue suit. As he talked he rubbed his handker¬ 
chief over his spotless glasses, which dangled from a broad black 
ribbon. Since he was married to a former stage star, we were full 
of admiration. The lab course was tedious, nylotomy difficult, 
and the technical names hard to remember. Fortunately the 
examination wins easy. 

Julian Huxley, then sjwtting a reddish beard, taught zoology 
in an unusual manner. His lecruics were divided into two parts: 
(a) for the pre-med students and (b) for the advanced students. 

Huxley, during one zoology lesson, gave what I consider the 
best example to the often asked question: Can animals reason? 
An IS have organized colonies Dogs often seem almost human. 
Bui Huxley's prize example was based upon the actions of Sally, 
a chimpanzee. 

Sally belonged to tw'o elderly maiden ladies who lived in a 
London suburb. She occupied the ffiird place at the table at ever)' 
meal, ate with a knife and fork, used a napkin, and behaved in a 
decorous manner. Every night after dinner the elder Aliss Jones 
opened the door into the garden, Sally shuffied out, banged on 
the door a few minutes beer, re-entered, and jumped on the 
lap of the younger woman. One evening there had been a light 
shower, and when Sally entered the younger xvotnan said—though 
she never had before, “No, Sally, your feet are wet." 

Sally crossed the room, returned with a copy of the Timc$, 
spread it over the silk-clad lap, and then, smiling broadly, jumped 
up to her usual place. 

That, said Julian Huxley, was a true example of reason. 

Most of us did not appreciate the half dozen undergradueties 
who attended Huxley's pre-med courses. They were deathly 
serious students. They wrote reams in their notebooks. They 
always sat in the center of the front row. When a demonstration 
was given they crowded around the microscope. We felt in¬ 
stinctively that none of them would become a distinguished 
zoologist—and we were right 

Julian Huxley, on one occasion at the beginning of a lab 
session shouted: “Do all of you have your own spennatozoa?" 
Two of the girls put up their hands modestly. 
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In 1923, after i had passed the pre-med course In chemistry 
and physics, zoology and botany, Henry Balfour encouraged me 
to read for honors in geology, since there was no final honor 
school m anthropology. 

He indicated with a twinkle in his eye that the three-year 
course could be completed in two years "by serious application" 
and that he had discussed my case with W. J. Sollas, professor of 
geology. 

As the auAor of Avcient Hunters, sdU a standard reference 
work on ancient man and hi$ cultures and their modem paraJJeb, 
Sollas gave me special attention u hen I told him of my desire to 
Study gcologj in to man. IIo would rccjuirc atch^cologicaj 

riding and would give me special questions in the examinations, 
since the rest of the small class planned to he geologists. Here 
r could easily recognize the delicate touch of Henry Balfour. 

The following two years were tedious: lectures on structural 
geology, nunci^Ggy (a hateful subject for the average poor 
mathematician), learning hundreds of index fossils, lab work, 
and the eternal piles of textbook reading. 

The only relicv'ing features, as far as I was concerned, were the 
field crips and my assignments in Pleistocene geology with special 
emphasis on prehistoric man. The latter was fascinating to any¬ 
one ifttcreffled in the Cradle of \fan and his development on 
every continent during the last million years or more, 

Sollas’ lectures on ancient man were all-absorbing and en¬ 
couraged me to read ever more widely. 

We were a small class, deeply serious in our work. Dr, A. J. 
Douglas, an expert on index fossils (especially nummulites) 
relative to oil in the Middle East, is-as intolerant of errors, un¬ 
sympathetic to lack of knowledge, and encouraging throughout 
the courses although shy with words of praise. ** 

Sollas, true to his word, gave me two out of three special 
questions to answxr in the finals. One was on dinosaurs, a special 
interest, later to involve me with Sinclair Oil advertising- the 
other two on prehistoric man. During the reply to the former mv 
aim ^came cramped w-ith writing, so I put in a frivolous detail 
which ^used the professor, as he told me during the Oral some 
weeks later. In talking with the keeper of the elephant house at 
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the London Zoo, 1 bad found out chc quantity of food consumed 
dady by a large bull. By rough calculation “a large dinosaur 
wo^d have to eat for tu»cnty-chtce hours out of the twenty-fotir, 
which did not allow much time for entertainment and relaxation.” 

All of us passed. A sigh of relief could be heard from Land’s 
End to John o* Groats. We each had our Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 

Now at last, after four Oxford years, I could begin to study 
for the Diploma in Anthropology^. 

At his opening lecture on social anthropology, the inlTiiirely 
wise Dr. R. R. jVlarctt, with a gay flicker in hLs eye, gave us 
AlaJinowski's definition of the subject: 

“Anthropology' is the study of Alan, embracing Woman.” 

So my fifth year at Ostford began. 

I became such a regular attendant of the Oxford University 
Anthropological Society that Dorothy Garrod proposed me as 
honorary' secretary. Dorothy’s father. Sir Archibald Garrod, 
was Regius Professor of medicine at Oxford, and Dorothy was 
later to become the first woman professor at Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity, where she lectured on prehistory until she retired in (952. 
My honorary atrtivides entailed the usual bookkeeping, including 
the figures of the soetcty'*s perennially' precarious financial posi- 
rion, arranging the three lecture courses, and keeping the mentbeis 
mfoi ■iicdi Since local postage would have placed the society in 
the red, I deEvered most of the mail by bicycle, even in pelting 
rain. ° 

He^g discussions about the meetings of certain learned 
societies in London gave me the dc^ ro attend some of them, 
a privilege reserved to duly sponsored and elected Fellows, In 
1921 Henry Balfour nominated me for the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland and for the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society; Julian Huxley for the Zoological Society of 
London. I went up to London to attend some of the meetings. 
The first time I visited the Anthropological Institute was at 3 
five o'clock session. I crept into the room, which seemed to be 
full of aged and bearded men and a few short-haired, firm- 
jawed W'omen. As I sat down a kindly old gentleman whispered: 





"Young man, this ts the AnthrnpologitaJ Instiiiutc, 'Fhc hitlbrd 
rooms arfi next door*^^ 

At the 2 oologital Society I alwa)^ felt awed in the presence of 
so many disiingiiishedJonking Fellows;, usually dressed in black. 
The Duke of Bedford was so tall^ the lectures on such n high 
plane. One of the most interesting meetings was that at which 
white-bearded Sir Arthur Smitli-VVoodw ard addressed the society 
on the newdy found Rhodesian skull from Broken Hilh which 
lay cm the table beside the shining canifc of water and the glass. 
We listened eagerly while Sir Arthur described in detail the dis¬ 
co very and the anatomical details, bytng particular stress on the 
inassivc brow' ridges and corresponding sulcus^ and its probable 
great anriqujty. 

This skull was found by workmen in tlic Broken Hill diiunond 
mine* South Africa. View^cd from the fronc and side, its appear¬ 
ance seemed to he Neanderthal but the weU-filkd and rounded 
vault and occiput {back of head) were of modem type. The 
discussion regarding its antiquity had resulted in itibced opmioiis. 

After the kcnirc the Fellow's surrounded Sir Arthur Smith- 
Woodward to congratulate him on liis presentation and to examine 
the skulk On die left side a round pencil-si^ed hole caused some 
eommejit* One fresh newspapermant to whom the geological 
evidence had been mere gobblcdegook, pKjJntcd to the hole: 
say* Sir Arthur^ did you find the bullet?^* 

I had a quesrion but did not dare to ask it- The next afternoon 
during a tutorial with Juban Huxley I questioned hirn. Could the 
Rhodesian skull be a case of acromegdy? 

Julian replied that he did not know. He said, "‘I suggest that 
you ask Sir Arthur Keith -1 will give you an introduction to him." 

A few days later I met for the first dmc the greatest living 
ajithropologist* w-ho W'as to become a lifelong friend. He was then 
conservator of the Royal College of Surgeons. He talked to me 
in his gentle Scotch burr as he showed me around. Here w'as the 
world’s fitiKt collccrion of acromegaljc casts of faces, hands, and 
feet, and here, if anywhere, lay the answer to my question. 

Hmtio rhodesicTJsh had some charactcrisnc$ which appeared 
acromegalic and which had led me to suspect that the ancient 
possessor of the skull had been a tictini of the overfuncrioning of 
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the pitmtar^^ gland. If this occurs before pubcny, giantasm results; 
after puberty, it is called acronicgaly. The frontal bone grOTA'S 
forward, the chin groVi’s doTMiward, the hands and feet become 
huge. The pttuitarv fliind, nonmlly the sute of a 1 ^^ S™" P**' 
expands until it presses on the optic nerve and firwlly death 
results. In most cases an acromegalic dies before he reaches 

thirty years of age. * .t. 

But Sir Arthur would have none of my theory concerning the 

Rhodesian skull. “Dear boy, it is not a case of acromegaly. Unl^ 
you are a specialist on hyperpituitarism, I cannot explain the 
details. Just take my word for it. However, it’s a good qu&tjom 

He guided me from exhibit to exhibit. Here were the dwarfs, 
their casts and skeletons, including that of tiny Madame pach- 
mani, the Sicilian dwarf, 19-8 inches tail And beyond her. at 
the opposite extreme of endocrine disorder, we came to the 
where, towering in his case with a metal nng through his 
cranium, hung the bony remains of O'Brien, the Dublm giant, 

TA'ho stood 7 feet 7 inches in life. 

The College had come by this famous skeleton in a cuno^ way. 
Many years before a surgeon bad offered the then living O Brien 
five pounds in advance for his body after death fat dissection, 
his skeleton for study. The giant, being in need of c^h, 

Then the idea began to prey on O'Bnen’s mind- He pred a 
rowboat, bound himself with heavy ropes and stone weights, and 
dropped overboard in a lake. But the surgeon dredged the lake 
by Sght and dragged up the body. O’Brien's skeleton remains an 
outstSiding exhibit in the Royal College of Surgeons. 


All this rime the longing grcTA' to go on an expedition and 
perhaps make discoveries of my own. Studying ph>jii^ anthro- 
Slocy with Dr. L. H. Dudley Buxton scmulated this longing. 

Bmtton was a tall, brilliant, retiring man, cxcepnonaiy correct 
in all his actions. He had written an excellent i™k, Peopltsof 
Asia, as well as a book on college etiquette and propnety. His 
doz^ students found him an excellent teacher. He was knoTAm 
to us informally as “Bones,’' and his enthusiasm for the study of 

man radiated to us, j_„ j 

A few months before I joined his class one of his students had 
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sent Kim a present from South Africa. The Oxford postal 
authorities were dubious about pecmitting him to take the foul- 
smelling carton, hut Buxton persisted, realizing this might be a 
treasure for die umvcfsit!}" museum- On die way hornet under a 
street lamp, he could not resist peeking into the carton. Scaring 
up at him was the grisly head of a Bushman from the Kakhari 
Desert, with protruding lips and peppercorn hair. As he stared 
back, fasdnatedt heavy footsteps sounded .1 few' pees away. 
Buxton did not want to explain his possession of a recently severed 
humart head to the pcrolman so, like a rabbit on home ground, he 
flew' around the comer and dove under some bushes. The very 
propr Oxford don ^d authority on Oxford etiquette squatted 
on his haunches in the bushes, clutching the putrid Jicad^ while a 
suspicious cop streaked around the comet, searching in vain. 

tven so, [ stood in awe of him and it w'oiild have surprised 
us both to leara he shortly to be mv companion in my first 
great adventure- Fired by Buxton's scholarly leadership, both in 
class and in tutorials, 1 read w ith avidity every scrap of news 
concerning digs and discoveries around the world. The opning 
of Turankhamen's tqnib was making headlines- With specif 
interest I pred over tlie pamphlets sent me each month from 
Field iMiiseum iu Chicago, an msdrution that clainicd my interest 
for family as w^eU as scientific reasons. Near Babylon in Iraq, 
formerly Mesopotamia, the Field Museum^xford University 
joint Expedition was excavating Klsli, onedme capital of the 
world. The workmen there were uncovering skeletons thousands 
of years old. There could be no berter place in w hich to start trac¬ 
ing the mystery of the past, and the longing grew to go to Kish 
and see for myself how the secrets of the ancients were being 
brought from the dusty earth. Studies W'crc fascinating, but how 
much more fascinating if it were possible to do what Uncle Bar¬ 
bour was alway's advising: be done with books and lectures and 
start digging on one's o\vnl 

And so, on that foggy November day at Oxford in 1915:, when 
Uncle Barbour'^ check for one thousand dollars fluttered before 
my dazzled cy^ ! knew^ exactly w hat that money meant to me. 
1 was going to Kish. In another moment [ knew I would not go 
alone. I did not know enough as yet to dig alone; I would need 
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a couipafiijQn on tkis greatest of adventures* Not any compaiuoiit 
but Buxton^ formal in manner hue the wisest of teacher^ who 
would know exactly how to excavate and study md classify the 
bones f dreamed of finding ar Kish* What a privilege it would be 
if Buxton would go w ith me on my first 

The next morning after classes I cycled dowm the **Com” w ith 
Uncle Barbour*s cheek in my pocket* and after a vbit to Cooks* 
where travel folders and facts and figures were pressed upon me* 
1 raced along the Woodstock road. Buxton led me into Ms library* 
lit his pipe, and regarded me searchingly through Ms thick glasses. 

“WelL, what^s on your nUnd?*' 

f told him. Chrisemas vacation w^as coming, if we went second 
class* on Uncle Barbour's check* we could both go to Kish during 
that SIX Weeks. I ^'as certain the Expedition would let us study 
their methods of excavadon first hand, especially if we were pay¬ 
ing guests. thousand-doUar check—Unde Barbour—do some¬ 
thing— 

Buxton cut in with d^gIlic>^ “111 have to ndk it over wddi my 
wife and the university authorities*'^ 

I tried to absorb a little of his patience and calm* Bur w hen. 
the next morning, he called to tell me tliat he could go* these w^erc 
thrust aside by exuberance. 

I called Mother for her permisson and to say i hated to miss 
Christmas at Baggrave* 1 re^^ived enthusiastic encouragement 
from home* 

At last school ended and the great day came. Buxton and I 
boarded the train in Oxford and were off to Baghdad* 

Buxton Was still formal* calm and ^tting up very straight in 
the train scat. By the time w'C reached paddingtoni he liad his 
feet up on the opposite seat and w'as relaxed in enjoyment. My 
c pinTm s concerning the professor-student rclanonship ebbed T,vith 
every click of the w hccls. 

By the time we rtached Caho we were boon companions on 
holiday. As the crab chugged across the warm Nile Delta we 
tried to plan our three days in Egypt* and everything Buxton 
menfioned i wanred ^o see. 

Bright sunlight was reflected a thousandfold from the white 
stucco buildings of Cairo as we drove in a cab to our hotel 1 
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wanted to sniTE seeing things. We changed into light clothes, 
hired a car, md headed foe the Pyramids. 1 wanted to cLimb to the 
top. Bu^tton hesitated. As we coiled up the three-foot step that 
had been builc co cover the body of Cheop, I better understood 
Boxton's reluctance. This pharaoh had ordered some 1,300.000 
blocks of cUorite to be lugged ^ miles to cover nearly thirteen 
acres for his tomb. 

We felt norly as tired as his slaves must have when we reached 
the top, but the view w^as adequate compensation. The sun was 
setting and the crimson glow filled the entire sky to the west. 
The palm trees' green f oliage glinted red. The dust)-' streets of the 
city CO the north sprinkled an orange haze over the white out’- 
Ibes of tlic square houses. Below us, and even more mysterious in 
the fading light. Jay the sculptured outlines of the SpliimL 

1 have no idea why 1 was sebtd by a terrific urge to drive a 
golf baU from the top of the Great Pyramid, Like so many ideas, 
this was unfeasible, and I had to be content with reading years 
Jater that the Prince of Wales, moved by the same curious im¬ 
pulse, had hit a screamer from the top of this giant tee. 

By the tirrte we returned to Cairo k was dark. The blazing 
200-wart light bulbs wudi no shades Uc the narrow, dirty streets. 
Alangy dogs barked; victroks bawled discord into the night; 
merchants hunched over grimy fruit and vegetable stands jabbered 
cheir wares; beggars begged for baksheesh^ dirty little urchins 
tried to sell their sisters, dLrty little sisters tried to sell their 
brothers. Cairo crawled with the smeU of thousands of humid, 
sw^cat-stinking years* pounded into the dirt by thousands of 
muddy feet. We could not stomach the goulash at our own hotel, 
so we went to Shepheard's, world-famous crossroads caravansary, 
and extended the budget and our waistlines. The food was 
delicious, the conglomerarion of epicures fastinaring. At one table 
sat Russell Pasha, chief of police of EgJ'pi:, whose name foe almost 
two geucradoTis would strike fear into every opium peddler, 
smuggler* and thief in the region of the Nile- At another table 
a group from the Riviera ^t with their jewels reflecting the light 
from die great crystal chandeliers. Here were hanckome Arabs 
in fine cotton robs, and businessmen, army officers^ explorers, 
and advcnnirers of many nadonaliries. Advencuresses^ too—at 
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the table nen to an extremely beautiful Frenchwomaiv dressed 
in a white, close-fitting dress that left little to the imagimtioi^ 
tossed the waiter a sultiy smile* He almost dropped the bowl of 
$oup^ I glanced at Buxton. He was studying her too, and not with 
the detached air of an Oxford don* I w^as sorry that Buxton and 
I could not use oor calipers on her that night* A magnificent 
.pccimen . * * 

Shepheard's was always glamorous to me, and I hate to thint 
of il gone, burned by incendiaries during the rioting of 1952. 

The next morning we ^dsited the Cairo Museum* The objects 
which we had rnost hoped to see, thesse from the treasure comb 
of “King Tut,” irrcYerently called "'King Toot-and-come-iru” 
were not as yet in the Cairo Mtiscum. Above all, I longed to $ee 
the gold coffin of the boy king. 

We returned to our hotel for lunch and found Professor Jams 
I’L Breasted of the University- of Chicago waiting for us. A quite, 
white-haired man, one of the greatest of Egyprologises, Breasred 
w'as the man who had proposed the theory that the Nile, Tigris, 
and Euphrates region had formed one cnitural unit at the dawTi 
of the historical period. He had coined the expression "Fertile 
Crescent*^ for the narrow strip that skirts the desert wastes of 
Arabia, runs in a giant semicircle from Paltscinc to Iian^ and is 
separated from the Nile Delta only by Sinai. In chc decade to 
come I was to hear him describe his greatest dream—that of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, for the study of 
ancient man and his cultures in the Fertile Cresccnc* 

In his obituary I wrote: long as die Nile flows past Luxor 

will the name of Breasted be revered by those who seek the truths 
of ancient dmes.'^ 

A burning intensity came over him when he talked to us of 
Egypt* Our $tay was far too short, he said, but It w^as Important 
chat we sec the Valley of the Kings at Luxor. Among other 
discoveries, the Tutankhamen finds were there* 

That night we slept on a train and woke up beside the Nile 
at Luxor* The air was heavy with the scent of citrus groves. I 
had never seen an orange tree before* The symphony of my first 
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trip the Nile the dip of our oans in die water and the 
faint blended ckmt of four men pullmg a diahbeah downstream. 

Three snoozing donkeys waited on the opposite bank. In their 
sleep they plodded us to the Valley of Ac Kings* Mine was 
appropriately christened Columbus. The tombs of Sed I and 
Tutankhamen were gaping holes in the dusty hillside. Guards 
were posted at the gate of a high wire fence. Wo sent our visiting 
cards by our Arab guide, Ahoudi. Buxton and I waited on dust- 
covered boulders near the entrance^ trying to appear nonchalant. 
Howard Carter, in charge of this excavation^ had the reputation 
of tearing into shreds the cards of would-be visitors. 

But Mr. Carter was friendly. He was smiling as he led the w^ay 
into tlic most publicized tomb in history. He talked of the dis¬ 
coveries and excavations and Buxton listened with fascinated 
attention, but my mind was on one subject only. 

“Young man,^’ Carter said suddeuly* ^*you seem to be restless. 
What is it you want?” 

I blurted out the truth* ^To see the gold co£n of Tutankh¬ 
amen.” 

He smiled. ^Tift that sheet by your right foot.*^ 

The sheet was diny, I lifted it and stared with dazzled eyes at 
the blinduigly beautiful carved mass of gold that had held the 
tnummy of the young king. The oil lamp placed on a rock tn the 
tomb diffused a brilliant Oght over the stylized beard, face, and 
headdres in the coffin—the mask of solid gold* I was to see this 
again, years later, in the Cairo Museum, but it would never again 
seem so magnificent as in that moment, in the iJl-Lit shaft cue into 
the hillside of the Valley of the Kings. 

Then Howard Carter Jed us dowTi a winding path into the 
tomb. Passing through several rooms, now empty, he stopped 
before a wall in which an irregular hole had been made at eye 
yvcl A flashlight beam sw-ept around the room that had held 
undisturbed the presence of death for more than three thousand 
years* A light film of dust covered the fumiturc—chairs, tables^ 
and wooden headrests—but their richness shone through. 

This great discovery had also made neivs because of the 
superstition that calamity would befall those who dared break 
into the gold-filled tomb of Tutankhamen. Buxton and I were 
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struck by the mscription over die door: ^"Death to chose who 
enter , . 

In the years to come the more lurid newspapers carried many 
stories describing the power of this curse. First Lord Carnarvon, 
the hnancJer of the expedition, died, then Howard Carter, Then* 
one by one, according to the ncwspipcrs, many of the people 
who had worked in the tomb's area or taken "any part in its 
discovery died, and if was invariably pointed out that their 
deaths were die rcsulcs of the ancient Egyptian curse. 

This I most emphatically do not believe* However^ 1 do be¬ 
lieve That there b much in existence that cannot be explained by 
any means known to us now, Histoty is filled with scrangc hap¬ 
penings, coincidences—call them what you w^ill—that remain 
strange. Tlic owticrs of the Hope Diamond, for examplci seem 
to have met with more chan their normal share of ill luck. 

Archaeology is ridden with IcgtndSi old and new* There is a 
story about Sir Bruce Ingram^ long-rime editor of the lllustrMed 
London who was given a mummyb hand as a paperweight. 

The wrist was still bound with a copper bracelet sec with a scarabp 
The hieroglyphs on the scarab^ translated, proved to be* 'Tursed 
be he who moves my body* To him shall come fire* ivater, and 
pestilence.” 

Severat months later the editor's beautiful country house burned 
to the ground. It was rebuilt and a flood promptly swept through 
its ground floors. Sir Bruce did not wait for the pestilence^ He 
sent the mummy^s hand back to the Valley of the Kings* 

To call this superstition combined with coincidence is the 
easiest and also the most scientific way out. Nevertheless, there 
have been many times w^hen 1 have hesitated before the locked 
and sealed doors of the past- Something grips the imagination 
then and holds one back* It is not a pleasant sensatioa That day 
at Luxor, in King Tutankhamen's tomb, 1 knew it for the first 
rime, and never more powerfully. 

Now we were more eager than ever to reach K.bh, but we were 
going to sec ^ much of interest on our w^ay as our time and funds 
would allow^ Two days later we were in Jerusalem, where wc 
found rooms in the Hotel King Da^^id, left cards at Government 
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House, and drove (o the museum. Here we met some of the staff 
and saw many interesting flint implements from the Stone Age 
of Palestine, excavated from caves and rock shelters nor far from 
the fringe of the Mcditemmcan. 

We walked to Bethlehem^ 1 was deeply shocked to find men 
with fixed bayonets guarding the Kistorica] birthplace of Our 
Lord. That evening we cUmbod the Motmt of Olivts and sac 
under olive trees, watching the sun sink over Jerusalem, Here 
on the Mount were no words, just thoughts. In this hour of 
darkness and almost-stillncss it was hard to believe the events of 
the past two thousand yeare. 

At four o’clock the next afternoon a 1915 touring Cadillac 
appeared at the door of the King E^avid Hotel. At the wheel 
sat Ernie Worrell, one of the crack trartsdcseit drivers of the 
Naim Overland Dtsert Mail. We climbed in, Buxton and I and 
Professor Stephen Langdon, director of the Field Museum- 
Oxford University Expedition at Kish, who was to accompany 
us on this last part of our journey. Then we were off at last on 
the trail of prehistoric man, the long hunt that was never to end 
for me. 

We craw'led past Jericho, the Dead Sea, the river Jordan. An 
iron bridge led over the Jordan's muddy water scrip to the other 
side. This was Transjordan, today the Hashemite Kingdom of 
the Jordan. 

As we wound, more slowly, up steep mountainous slopes tt>- 
^vard the village of Es Salt, we saw Bedouins living in a small 
rock shelter, just as their ancestors lived thousands of years 
before. Evety now and then we met a shiny new American car 
filled with Arabs in fiou'ing robes. Once a motorcycle sped 
past us in ihe dust, bearing an Arab wearing a white flowing 
headdress. 

The old and new—the new and old. 

Supper w'as at Amman, capital of Transjordan, This was the 
ancient city of Philadelphia, built as a Roman outpost, and signs 
of Roman occuprion were apparent, with fallen columns on 
cveiy hand. We ate in a tent near tJie Royal Air Force Camp, 
behind which stood the palace of the Emir Abdullah, King of 
Transjordan and brother of King Faisal of Iraq. 
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After supper Errue said we would leas'C almost iimtiediatiely. 
The rest of the convoy pined us: two Buicks with nets over the 
hood and running boards that held a thousand pounds of mail 
for Baghdad and India. Ernie drove all night, Langdon beside 
him. Buxton and I in the rear. We passed the few winkling lights 
of Qasr cl Azraq, one of the ch^ of outposts of the Roman 
Empire, now inhabited by Drozc. In the crystal-clear desert 
night, with thousands of stars overhead, wc crossed the fifty-mile 
stretch of lava bed of the great Harrat ar Rajil. It took us an 
hour to cover eight miles; the going was so rough, we had to 
hold to the sides and top of the car. The great basalt boulders, 
scattered as if by giants, make this one of the most desolate pare 
of the Near East. 

It was seven o’clock next morning when we reached a large 
mud flat surroimded by low hills, llic convoy halted beside a 
shallow lake. Emit collected camcl’s-thom for a blazing firt 
Buxton and I were wandering around, looking for anything of 
interest on the ground. Since 1 was studying geology, I searched 
for wind-faceted pebbles;, known os Dfr/iwrer* Suddenly Buxton 
shouted, “Come here, iVe found one." I ran over to him, and sure 
enough he had picked up the first flint flake chipped by ancient 
man found in that part of the world. Up to this time no evidence 
of prehistoric man had been found cast of the great lava bed wc 
had passed; in fact the North Arabian Desert was believed to have 
been a barrier to migranon. In general terms, the nett links of 
evidence for prehistoric human habitation were the Caucasus 
to the northeast and India, many, many miles to the east. This 
was indeed an exciting moment. 

Buxton and I began to collect more of these flakes as rapidly as 
possible; in a short time we had about twenty. 

The Cadillac horn honked that breakfast was ready. Here was 
my first conflict between science and the inner man; this time the 
laner won. Wc bated to leave this mud flat, known as RAF 
Landing Ground "H’' on the air line from Cairo to Baghdad. We 
continued all through that day at about thirty milis an hour over 
hard sand, often covered with gravel or flint-strewn. Buxton and 
I watched longingly, eager to stop and search. Sometimes the 
track led through shallow wadis (dry stream beds) ever eastward 
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over the rolling flint-covered hills. Tn this hsmad, or stony 
desert, there are no great sand dunes like those in the Sahara; this 
is really wilderness or steppe, not a tme desert. The principal 
vegetation is canicrs<hom, low, prickly bushes that grow in 
clumps. We saw no animals, only a few birds. No human being 
seemed to live here, although Ernie told us that actually there 
w’ere hundreds of Bedouins with their camels near by. 

About one o'clock we stopped to eat some canned" food which 
tasted delicious, Bukcoo and 1 continued our search for flint flakes 
chipped by man, We found several more and were delighrcd that 
our discoveries on Landing Ground “H" had not been tiic only 
ones in this region. It now looked as though man b several pre¬ 
historic phases of eulmre had passed over that section of the 
world, the crossroad between the three continents of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, 

As wc continued, one car after another had tire trouble. We 
searched for flakes and rejoiced in the delays. By nightfall we 
had a small collection which to us was certain indication that we 
were on the track of ancient man. 

VVe stopped at eight o'clock for supper. Now it was my turn 
to ride beside Emie. His eyes were bloodshot and be looked very 
tired. He had been at the wheel about c^venty-four hours under 
constant stram because of scattered boulders and deep sand, 

Dawn found me at the wheel, ^vith Eritie asleep, his head resting 
hTte a baby’s on my shoulder. In the back seat Buxton and 
Langdon slept while their heads bobbed to the bumps. We all 
looked dirty and our unshaven faces made us look more than a 
little like convicts. I glanced m the back again and wondered 
who could have recognked two distinguished Oxford dons. 

The desert was illuminated by the red glow of the rising sun 
and 1 saw dust to the east. I woke Emie. The dust rose ^ we 
passed our first caravan of about fifty camels led by three 
Bcdoum5. ^ 

Beyond, rosy-toti'ered m the dawn, lay Baghdad. 

The name of ^hdad conjures up die very essence of romance. 
However, the cit)- was a bitter disappointment to me. There was 
bttle of the mysterj. of the past and the present was far from 
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attracdvc. On the banks of the muddy Tigris dust-covered p^ims 
waved over drab-colored buildings. An occasional dome or 
mimret shone like gold hi the sun. Again, as in Cairn, the bbiing 
of victrolas conflicted with the medley of street noises—a ca“ 
cophony of four-wheeled arjsbma bells, a beadng of hoofs. This 
was an Arab town and for the first time 1 saw women with veils 
or thin wire latticework frames over their faces. The light caught 
the glinting of brown or bbcfc eyes and I liked to imagine the 
covered faces were bcaudiul. 

Fortunately for us, we were invited to stay at White Lodge, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs, R. S. Cooke. Mr. Cooke proved to be 
a middle-aged Scot and a genial host, ’ivith a great knowledge of 
Iraq. In addidon to his dudes in the Waqf, he was keenly inter¬ 
ested in the Iraq Museum in Baghdad, founded by Miss Gertrude 
Bell, whose name was legendary in this part of the w orld 

After a bath and a nap we were far more presentable, but our 
bloodshot eyes still smarted from dust and sand. After tea Mr. 
Cooke showed ik some fine rugs and Sumerian and Babylonian 
pottery figurines. I am not by nature covetous and in fact do not 
care to collect things for my owti, but I remember very well 
a series of small Babylonian stone weights, each in the shape of 
a duck, which adorned hb mancelpi^e* If 1 recall correctly, the 
smallest tvere of hematite, the largest (about three inches long) 
of gray limestone. On the base of each the weight w^as carved 
in cuneiform. 

1 really coveted those duck w^eights. 

Just as we started upstairs to dress for dinner, Mr* Cooke took 
me aside, 

"Gertrude Bell is coming for dinner,'* he said, and added, "1 
hope that everything will go all right. You know she is the 
Director of Antiquities.** 

Thb remark c^e as a surprbe. 1 was delighted to meet the 
fabulous Gertrude Bell on my first night in Baghdad, but why 
was my host afraid things might not go weU? 

1 finally decided they all thought 1 was going to behave in some 
extraordinary manner, but exactly how rliey thought I was going 
to do thb in front of an assembled company, mainly strangers, 
1 had no idea. 
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Downstairs wc found three other guests, Bridsb residents of 
Baghdad, 

We were standing around talldnig when in swept a taU majestic 
creature who moved with the authority of a queen. Gertrude Bell 
"was then fifty-seven. Her keen blue-gray eyes flashed imperiously 
under whke upswept hair, cowling our little group. Her dose- 
fitting black dress with long bee sleeves and high lace collar 
accentuated her paleness. She was very lovely, very feminine^ and 
very haughty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooke leaped forward to $hake her hand and 
present die guests. 1 ^vas the last to be presented. 

Miss Bell fixed me with an eye as cold as a steel bayonet. 

**80 you arc Henry Field! Young man, I want to talk to yoti.*^ 

She was charming, as only a charming woman can be. At dinner 
she insisted that I sit on her right. 

She was an excellent racunteuse with an inoxhausdbic fund 
of stories about her life in the desert. She radiated a quiet 
determination and it w^ not difficult to visualize her riding 
with a small group of Bedouins over the d^rt as she had so many 
times. I felt it would be extremely hard to prevent her doing any* 
thing $hc really wanted to do. 

With considerable enthusiasm I told of our discovery of pre- 
historic flint implements in the high desert. She was fasdnated. 
This, she said, was the first evidence ever found of prehistoric 
man in Iraq, Suddenly she said, “Where arc those flints?” We 
spread them on a table covered with ne^vspapers and Miss Bell 
asked question after question and made us show on a map where 
the discoveries were made. Until far Into the mght Miss Bell kept 
us talking about prehistoric man m that part of the world* and 
asked me to come and see her in her garden the next day. 

That night I dreamed of prehistoric men. I saw them wandering 
across the high desert, hunting wolves and gazelle^ and looking 
very ferocious, chasing me down a steep wadi. I woke with a 
start and w'as glad to find mj^lf safe in bed in Baghdad* 

The moi^g brought an upsetting thoughti Buxton, during 
our discussion over the flint irnplements, had stated that, while 
they indicated the existence of prehistonc man in the barren 
wilderness in which we had found them, the cvEdence of thc$e 
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few man-made Hakes would not sen'C to convince the skepde^ 
But I fdc certain that mote evidence was lying on the surface 
of this desert around us, and 1 woke with a burning de$ire to 
obtain permission to search for it in the areas where the first 
Bakes had been found. 

Buxton agreed with me. We had to start for Kish almost at 
once, but there w^as no reason why he and I should not go hunting 
in the extremely inaccessible desert on our way back, provided we 
could find a way^ 

A few hours later, after a delightful visit to Miss Bell in her 
garden, I entered the office of the Air Vice-Marshak where t was 
met by Sir John Higgins. Sir John offered me a cup of strong 
Lipron’s tea and buitcred bread thinner tlian any slices I had ever 
cut in die botany lab. As 1 sat on the edge of my chair balancing 
the tea, Sir John came our with a booming ‘*What can I do for 
you?” 

All 1 wanted, I explained, was his permission to accompany 
his armored car patrol so that we might have one fuU day search¬ 
ing for fltdt implements around Landing Ground H. 

Sir John threw back his head and roared with laughter. Nev-er 
in all his cipcriencc, he said, had such a strange request been 
made^ a civilian, a foreigner, asking permission for an armored 
car patrol to search for traces of prehistoric man in the desert! 
Then, stopping os suddenly, furrowing his brows, lie told me that, 
‘Veather permitting/' the armored cars would be outside the 
Maude Hotel at i!|o p.m* on January lo- 

1 went out, walking on air, to ^ank Gertrude Bell* I knew 
now that a word from her w^as the greatest asset one could 
possibly have in Iraq. 

The next afternoon found Langdon, Buxton, and me jouncing 
over the dirt road leading from Baghdad in the direction of 
Kish, in an aged Model T Ford that managed about thirty-five 
miles an hour. Hilla, sixtj'^-five mUcs jtway, appeared beautiful be¬ 
cause clean palm uces lined both sides of the Euphrates and the 
water ran relatively clear under the bridge we crossed to enter 
the town. As we drove into HUIa we w'cre greeted by an 
enormously fat man, pcriiap four hundred pounds, wearing a 
long gray garment over a white cotton shirt. He welcomed 
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Professor Langdoa like ^ long-losc brother^ He, it seemed, die 
Hilb barber and, typically, the center of all gossip; he uus to 
be my friend and ally, though 1 did not know it then, through the 
years to come* Langdon c^led on the governor of 

Hilla Liwa (Province) and ako the chief of police, and cold him 
that Avc were proceed bg to Kish, The 7Fmttas^f seemed but 
mildly interested, and I realized that if everything went well with 
us he would not derive much benefit, but if anything went 
wrong he w'ould be responsible to the authorities m Baghdadi 

Rccrossing the Euphrates, w^e followed a rough and hilly track 
undl at last w^c reached the main canal and then, far off, I saw a 
high mound dominating the plab. I knew it at once and shall 
tardy know ag^ the e,vcitemetit 1 felt at my first glimpse of 
the ziggurat^this was Tcli cl Uhatmir, “The Red Mound." 

Kish lay before us* 

Here in the middle of Mesopotamia, btt>vcen the Euphrates 
and Tigris rivers^ the large Expedition was encamped on the site 
of Kish. On tliis spot man had lived condnuously for sbe millcniiia 
—since the diiwn of history. Here had centered the intcUigentsia 
of Mesopotatnia—like EgjT^ th«:a, a great civilbjtion* Here had 
fiourished one of the great centers of leanibg of the ancient 
world SeniJtic-’Speaking peoples had lived and died m this place 
and its sands had known ^e proud footprints of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Around us, beneath the sands of M^opotamJa, lay buried the 
Biblical past* ITie Garden of Eden had not been far from KisK 
Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees, about 150 airUnc miles 
to the south. The Tower of Babel had stood within menty miles 
of us, and the sun, vanishing now over the desert, was dnking 
behind all that remained of the Hangbg Gardens of Babylon, 
eight miles from Kish. 

1 looked with awe at this historic earth, but with no idea of the 
hold Kish was to take upon my Life* 

Ernest Mackay, the field director, wearing gray flanneb and 
a blue turUc-neck sweater, stood waving in the courtyard of die 
encampment as our Ford wheezed to a stop, and Buxton, Langdon, 
and i, a UtUc groggily, stepped down upon the ancient site of 
Kish- 
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M Y ONE-ROOM hut was a icn-foot 

cube* Its flat roof was lined with reed mais; another mat formed 
the door, and others covered the mud floor. Duic storms* 1 knew, 
and the inevitable night cold would find easy entry to my 
5anccuaj>\ and rains would rum my floor to porridge* A row 
of naib on the wall was the only wardrobe* 

A hole in the wall had been filled with empty bottles sealed in 
mud. This w'os the vdndow, but little light came through. The 
cavelike place W'as lit by a sputtering oil Lamp. 

But the w^ash basin was a handsome hand-hammered copper 
bowl and the water jug a beautifully spouted copper ewer and 
w'hat matter that both stood on the floor, for was 1 nor at Kish? 

I spread my bedroll over the iron bed frame and hoped for 
the best. Over it, ’with the help of t^vo of the camp boys, I 
draped a mosquito net and within an hour my litde mud home 
in Mesopotamia seemed verj^ deseir-^hapc* 

1 went out of doors. Tw'o ficrce-looking brigands were wander¬ 
ing about the camp, armed with rifles and large daggeis in bright 
silver scabbards. These, I discovered, were otir camp guards, 
Afahdi and Juad. 1 soon learned that their fierceness was purely 
external and at any mendun of robbeis I am ^urc both would 
have run so fast ^ dust storm would have been raised at their 
heels. They had m assistanc camp guardian a friendly mongrel 
dog with die classical name of Samsituna. He and I were to be¬ 
come fast friends* 

Just outside the courtyard stood a large white tent, used for 
the sorting, classification, numbering, and preliminary cleaning 
of Specimens* 

Tlie dining room was partly underground* Its flat roof pro¬ 
truded about five feet from the grouncL It had been built dus 
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way under Mr. Mackay’s directions in the hoj« of gaining a 
little relief from the oppressive desert heat during the midday 
meals. The cookhouse, another mud hut, was a hundred feet 
away. This smelly sanctum was presided over by an Armenian 
named Shemu, who shaved about every ninth day and who wore 
perched on his shaggy hair a Russian caracul hat which never 
left his head night or day. The only English words he knew were 
swear words, and he summoned us to seven o’clock dinner with 
a stream of short Anglo-Saxon expletives, exploding through 
smiles, that would have shocked Elizabethan England. It was 
quite obvious he had no idea what he was saying, but hoped to 
please. 

Mackay, Langdon, and Buxton came from their mud quarters 
and wc descended the eight steps into the dining room. Lukewarm 
soup, the grease thick upon it, congealed in plates on the large 
plain table. Shcrou's language was more palatable than the food 
he served. The next course was a piece of v-ery tough meat and 
a boiled potato with some canned beans. The bread was the 
locally made ebapattieSt the flat unleavened Arab cakes which, 
unless crisp and dry, taste like old wet waflles. Some of Mr. 
Bartlett’s most delicious pears were our desert. 

1 must say 1 have had to think hard to remember the food 
served at this meal- Discomforts of any sort meant little to me. I 
remember the excitement and eagerness 1 felt at being a budding 
anthropologist with three great experts, and at hearing Mackay’s 
description of the work already done in the excavations, and all 
they hoped to do. A brgc, beaked coffeepot stood in the center 
of the table, and beside it on a blue and white saucer rested a can 
of Nestis’s swcttcncd condensed milk. After supper xve sat a 
long time over coffee and in all my life I have known no finer talk 
and no better time. 

Blue douds of smoke curled lazUy toward the palm roof beams. 
We were all smoking pipes, iMackay his king-size pipe, and Lang- 
don the treasured new one that had been given him by his bride 
just before he left Oxford a few weeks before. Mackay w'bs 
eagerly aw'^aidng his approval of the excavatioa plans, and I was 
bursting with questions. 

i wanted to know why anyone would plan an expedition to 


Mcsopotainia—“The Land between the Two Rivers'^—why tens of 
thousands of dollars would be raised and spent to excavate these 
old mounds buried for nuberniia beneatii sand, and why professors 
and their assLcants would risk perrronent injury to tJieir health- 
all for die advancemenc of knowledge about the cidturcs and 
peoples of ancient *^MespoC^ as it b called irreverently, 

\\Tiy IVicsopotaniia, I demanded, and above all, w^hy Kish? 

Langdon, leaning back in his chair and puffing on his hot pipe, 
was the fiist to answer. 

For one hundred years* he explained, archaeologists had knou^ 
that Mesopotamia was one of the cradles of civilization. It stands 
at the focal point between AsLpl, Africa, and Europe. For this 
reason the cultural links with the Nde Valley to the west, with 
Anatolia to the northwest, with the Caucasus to the nordieast, 
with Iran, Afghanistan, and the Indus Valley to the cast, and 
finally with Arabia to die southwest, are of paramount importance 
TO the student of history. 

The first European traveler to vbit and write a description of 
the mins at Khh w as J. S, Buckingham, who* Kiw'ord the end of 
July iSi6, accompanied by Mr. BeUino, secretary to the British 
Residency in Baghdad, left tiiat city to viat Babylon* Following 
the exaggerated dcscripdon of the extent of the city of Babylon 
as given by Herodotus* they conrinued tn an easterly dirccdon 
until they reached the temple tower* or ztggurac, of Tell eJ 
Uhaitnir, which they imagined to be part of the city of Babylon. 

Jules Oppert, die Assyriologist, led an official expedition to 
Babylon in the year 1851, and conducted some minor excavations 
on the site of the city of Kish. He reported the discovery of im¬ 
portant objects, w-hich unfortunately were lost on a raft that sank 
in the Tigris River, Then for more than fift)" years Kish remained 
untouched by explorers and almost unmentioned by scholars. 

The Abb£ H. de Genouillac excavated there in 1912 for a few 
months near the smaller of the tw'o temple towers. 

In the spring of tgaa, Mr, Herbert Weld expressed a dc?^ to 
excavate some ancient Babylonian site, and he chc?se the rums of 
Kish a.s offering the most important site for excavatiori. With the 
ccHoperadon of Field Museum of Naniral History, a joinc ex^dU 
tion with Oxford University was foraied, with Langdon as direc- 
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Penrtbsioii to exc 3 V 9 tc wss gfiuired undtx the local antiquities 
law by Gertrude BdU From November to March every year 
since 1923 , the Expedition had continued work on a large scale. 

Langdon’^s explanation covered my first question. I had anothtf, 
and curiously enough it was one which i^'as to be asked of ms^ m 
various vvays;* to lecture rooms and after radio and TV talks and 
in letteis, for the next twenty-seven years. 

“How do you know where to dig?” 

Mackay answered. He had been in charge of excavating Kish 
since the beginning and the btesc methods were employed. 

He said, “It may seem like magic, but actually it is not so difli- 
cult. You see, Kish was a very large city, five miles long and two 
miles wide. The surface of its flat, alluvial plain is covered with 
mounds. We asked the Royal Air Force to make an aerial mosaic 
of the city from about five thousand feet.” 

The photograph, covering the ten square miles, was token in 
the early morning when the shadows cast by the mounds were 
long. Enlarged and studied carefully under a magnifying glass, 
it showed clearly the lines of the long-buried outer wall^ with 
guardhouses set at the dry's comets and at intervals along the 
w^alls. 

According to the map, ancient Kish was divided into two sec¬ 
tions by the former channel of the Euphrates River. Western Kish 
was dominated by the highest mound, Tell cl Uhaiiuir. In Eastern 
Kish stood a complex of mounds, the largest being Tell Inghara. 
Lying between these two tells w'as a smaller but extensive mound 
w'hicK Mpckay called Alound “W 

This was the general ground plan as visible from the air. 

1 interrupted tvith another question, and this also w*as to be 
asked frequently of me in years to come, 

*‘How do these mounds develop? Are they the result of blown 
sand?” 

No, my panel of experts assured me, pouring more coffee, 
puffing at their pipes. The shadow-marked mounds on the air 
maps held the alluvia of the past. The builders in ancient Mesopo¬ 
tamia used sun-dried bricks for buddings and walls. In Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's time the bricks were large and flat and each bore the 
imprint of his own personal seal, beginning; “1, Nebuchadn^czar, 
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King of Kish, King of Babylon , . - * This ^ impression was 
stamped on each brick before dryings VV^herevcr fragments bear¬ 
ing this insciipcion are found* ic is known that the brtck was made 
during the time of Nebuchadnezzar^ some t^ventj^-five hundred 
years ago, about 550 fl.cL 

WTiCn a town was sacked or dcirroyed, or, to use 3 phrase we 
were to find so frequently in the Kish lextSt '“^The city was smitten 
with the conquerors destroyed the buildings* leveled 

the ground^ and rebuilt on the surface. Since the walls W"ere often 
twelv'e feet in heighe and three feet thick, when they were flat^ 
tened the level of che ground rose* On top of this the new huild- 
ings were erected^ several feet higher than the previous floor levek 
During five or sLk thousand years the accumulation grew and the 
mounds char marked the site of Kish were the result. 

Geological agents* such as wind and rain, the severe frosts at 
night and the intense heat dxiring the doy^ had served to disintc- 
grace the bricks and rctum theFn to Moiiier Earth. 

The next step, Mackay explained, w'as to examine foot by foot 
the surface of the largest mounds, because these would almost 
certainly contain buddings, objects* including tablets or insciip- 
cions, and skeletons* 

The low' mounds around the periphery of an ancient city are 
naturally the guardhouses* Soldiers, ^en as now, would bo apt to 
leave little of archaeological value* 
iMackay summed up the plan by saying, *"Thc choice of the 
area to excavate is usually done by selection and elimination.'' 

1 cold Mackay that during a lecture at Oxford an archaeologist 
had been asked w'hat method he employed in selecting the plate 
to dig, and he had answered that the simplest and mo^ practical 
method and the one that had given him the greatest yield was to 
blindfold himself, spin around with a weight flying at the end of 
a string, let the w'cight fly. and start digging wherever it fell* 
“However,*^ I added hastily, yom more scientific theory ap¬ 
peals to me, even if ic is not so romantic*^^ 

Buxton looked at me reproachfully over his pipe. 

Alackay and Langclon, by turns* told the rest of the story o 
the Kish excavations. Mackay had worked alone at the start, in 
1923, undJ Langdon jomed himin the fall. He had begun the prin- 
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cipal cTcavarioti, thic of the temple area at Uhaimir, and started 
work under the ziggurat and in die southern part of the letfietjoif 
or outside platform. * 

The first ground work had been the collecting of broken pot¬ 
tery and other archaeological fragments from the surface of £ch 
of the mounds. Then a rough sketch was made of each mound or 
group of mounds, ft is comparatively easy to identify Arab, Baby¬ 
lonian, or Sumerian pottciy from the fragments called potsherds. 
In the KXsh area most of the mounds were covered with Arab 
pottery and glass and unpainted Babylonian ware. The Sumerian 
pottery, being about five thousand years old, would naturally tend 
to He far below tlie surface. 

Searching for the earlier culnircs was a vasdy more compleit 
procedure, but from previous experience in other sites it was 
known that a site sacred in Babylonian times had also been sacred 
hundreds, if not thousands, of years before. The procedure, there- 
fore, was to locate the Babylonian temple and palace, with the 
adjoinbg rooms for the priests, and the cemetery. During and 
after excavation a series of photographs was taken to complement 
the detailed ground plan. Then these buildings were removed, 
and below were the earlier cuiniml levels. This method was fol¬ 
lowed from just below the top of the mound, which was probably 
Arab, down to viigin soil, ^ 

They had found Babylonian sherds in profusion on the slopes 
of all five mounds, they said. ^ 

“TTiere was a teaser,” Langdoo said. “How could we make the 
wisest selection for our first trial trenches? Well, we know from 
other excavations in Mesopotamia, particularly at Babylon only 
eight miles to the wot, that the richest finds always lie near the 
tnnple, the most haUowcd area. It was then a matter of elimina¬ 
tion. Fortunately Nebuchadnezzar and Jus immediate successors 
built their temples in the same propottion. Knowing this and that 
they were all oriented in the same direction, we eliminated three 
out of the fi ve mounds. Of the other two, we selected the one 
which would have the best view of the river. 

waa how r selected Tell el Uhainfir for the first trial 
^cnches and subsequent excavations. After two seasons we hove 
ound very little. So tomorrow morning we start to attack Tell 
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tnghara and the adjoining complex of moiinds;, 1 am glad you are 
here TO see this becau^ my hunch is chat we shall find some won¬ 
derful things. 

as to objccrim^ What arc we looking for? Well, these 
can be divided arbitrarily into two categories: research material, 
such as plans of buildings, tablets, and mscriptions, and all data 
and photographs to be published^ and specimens for museum 
exhibits. 

“The bttcr are always extremely important from the point of 
view of fund raising. 

^^Any Sponsor can appreciate a golden necklace* With explana¬ 
tion he or $hc can understand the significance of a painted pottery 
vessel linking the early cultures of AlesopoEarni3+ Iran^ and the 
Indus Valley* 

“Tlicrc are numerotis objectives in this type of excavadon* We 
Avant to determine the history of the city from its earliest occu- 
ption dow'n to the tAvencieth century* By history we mean not 
only the chronology of the main events which occurred here 
during the past six thousand years, but also the cultural set^iienccs 
and the physical and racial characters of the inhabitants. 

"Naturally, we are especially interested in the origins of Meso¬ 
potamian culture and die earliest racial type or types* These data 
Av'ould give us clues as to culniral and racial linli with adjoining 
territories. 

'*To illustrate the variety of practical objectives right around 
this cable: Mackay is interested in the plans of buildings and 
monuments. I would rather find tahlers or inscriptions dian cat- 
You and Buxton arc intcrc^ed in bones. Field Museum wants 
objects to exhibit tn a Kish HalL Both Oxford Univendiy and 
Field Museum plan 3 series of sdentihe publications. The aca¬ 
demic world will quote and requote our results. The excava¬ 
tions at Kish will really add a page or two to the long hisrorical 
record* , . 

Buxton and I had the same thoughts. Mackay had summed up 
our presence at Kish as being due to our interest in bones, bur the 
story behind that interest was as long as the tale of civilization^ 
Our purpose at Kish was parr of that story. Wc were here became 
we hoped to collect a series of human skeletons and skulls so that 
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wc GoiiJd help dctcnnjnc the riaciat types chat had lived at Kish 
since the di\m of histoiy, about 4000 b.c., and add in any uay 
we could to die collection of data concerning the ancient and 
modem dwellers in centraJ Mesopotamia. 

'Hicre were basic (juesdons to be solved. 

AVlio M'erc die first dwellers in central Mesopotamia = Were 
they longheaded or roundheaded? Where did they come froms 
By what route did they come? What were the physical chamo 
lensDcs of the main waves of invaders of Kish? Many rimes the 
cuneiform texts found at Kish had recorded its being “smitten 
with weapons”; who were the smicers? 

These questions belonged to Buxton and to me. We had three 
weeks in vi'hicK to find some answers. 

Mackay’s pipe was out. Langdoo yawned. 'IVc all stood up. 

I thanked each of them before returning to my mud hut and my 
first night at Kish. I might not have slept so soundly had I known 
I was to spend the nest twentj'-cight years attempting to ansiver 
some of the questions I had asked that night. 

At s« o’clock I was awakened fay our Arafa sert'ant Ali, with 
hot water and a friendly sputtering of Arabic. Mackay, Langdon, 
and Buxton were in the dow-nstaiis dining room where a solid, if 
not delectobtc, breakfast was provided for us by Shemu. still 
wearing his fine caracul hat. Mackay told us to be ready to start 
for the excavations directly after breakfast, as work 'benan at 
seven, ° 

My heart began to pound, but I covered my excitement with 
what [ hopd was undcigraduate nonchalance. 

An Arab driver, whose head and face were mufiled in a spotted 
kerchief, started us off in the Ford, to the cheers of Alahdi, Juad 
and Shemu and the earnest barking of Samsiluna. The car sputtered 
and snorted in the cold morning air. and the red foxes pUying 
outside their earth at the southern tip of Tell cl Uhaimir paused 
to cast wary looks in our direction. TTie ancient desert silence ti’os 
broken by the roars of our tin Liide as xvc bounded over the 
rickety bridge, Buxton and 1 were clingbg for our lives, but our 
interest was caught by the low mounds we jounced between, 
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which were ccmpcingly covered with pieces of broken potrery 
and Arab glass^ 

About midway benveeci Eastern and Western Kish wc crossed 
the dry bed of the Euphrates River, which in Sumerian and earJy 
Babylonian times had watered Kish. 

Shortly after crossing this rough section of the track pased 
Mound the Babylonian area, and for the first time I saw 

the cleft earth, revealing an ancient civilization. We waved to the 
workmen, who raised their picks and shovels in the air as a sign 
of welcome to Professor Ltmgdon, the reniming "'big 

The Arab driver seemed to regain some control over the bound¬ 
ing Ford as it reached the south end of the great mound of Tell 
Inghara, w^hich rose fifty feet above the level of the plain. As we 
came into sight 150 Arab workmen were standing or stjuatting 
m groups awaiting the order to begin work- When the car, groan¬ 
ing %vith its load of '"Brain Tnist,^" approached tliem these Arabs^ 
W'ho wxrc friends of Professor Langdon and had not seen him for 
a year, began to shout and cheerp They weaved their cloaks and 
jumped in the air and shouted many greetings, in the most friendly 
manner. Tlie Arabs did not understand whqt they w^rc supposed 
to be doing, or the great purpose behind it, since none of them 
had ever heard of a museum or had any conception of other prts 
of the world. But Langdon w'as a good friend of theirs and well 
they kncAV it* and the w ork was a source of revenue, w hich could 
be used to buy wives and other luxuries. 

The raiSi or foreman, Hassan jedur, came forw'ard to greet 
Professor Langdon. l ie w^as dressed in a long bbek coat of Prince 
Albert type, which had seen many years of sendee in Europe 
before it reached Iracj in a bale of secondhand dothes. Hassan had 
a finc» strong, deeply lined face. On his head a bbek and w^hitc 
speckled kerchief was held ui place by a black camers-fiair coil, 
called an His dark brown eyes w'erc kindly yet uncompro¬ 
mising^ 

The tah is responsible for the control of the met^ their good 
behavior, and their honesty* 

Hasson Jedur was an expert rais because he had been employed 
by Koldcwcy during part of his eighteen years of excavation by 
the German Expedition at Babylon. 
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Several leaders of the working gangs, kno^Ti as jokbas^ came 
up to shake the professor warmly by the hand and welcome him 
back in their midst. These were the pickmen, each in charge of a 
small gang for whose work they were responsible; many of them 
became my good f riends* 

The greetings over, Mackay explained to us that he proposed 
to attack the southein end of the great temple complect domi¬ 
nated by the summit of Tell Inghara. (Later it wss discovered 
that tills area w^as known as HL^gkalemma, dedicated to the 
Earth Goddess.) 

Mackay was like a trained pointer at work. With string and 
pegs he marked out on the ground tlic posLrion for each *'ma] 
trench.*^ The center of the attack was directed at the middle of 
the moimd lying just west of the ziggurat- Hasson Jedur placed a 
jokhd about thirty feet behind each tent peg at intervals of about 
fifty feet. The front over w'hich the eighteen joihas were to 
operate was nearly three hundred yards in length and the distance 
from the point where the mound rose from the plain ivas about a 
hundred fcct^ Each gang consisted of □ pickman, two men with 
broad-headed hoes, and sLt basket-boyS“thc« were actually 
children, seven to twelve years of age, who removed the earth 
and carried it back to the dump* Mackay marked on the ground 
with another staked rope the position at which the dump must 
liegin; this Tvas about fifty feet behind ach of the gangs. Deddiug 
cliat there would probably nut be any objects of value here* he 
felt relatively confident that this earth, once placed on top of the 
ground, would not have to be.moved again in order m recover 
further antiquities. In any excavation this is an Important de¬ 
cision because each time the earth is moved the expense naturally 
increases. Oti die other hand, to carry the earth to a dump un- 
nccMsarily far back is also a waste of time, money, and effort. 
Here Is w'here a careful study of the terrain combined with 
practical experience eounis* 

The gangs w^ent to dieir positions. Aiackay raised both his arms 
as a signal. 

The excavation of Eastern Kish began* 

Mackay lighted his pipe. He poihijed toward the line of workons 
and explained the importance of maintaining a rtlstively straight 
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front because some of the Iks conscientious workers leudcd to 
try to race ahead in order to find objcctSf and thus obtain bak* 
shcesh. How^ever, Mackay said that if one of his best piefcmen 
seemed to be progressing faster than his colleagues on each side 
he would not object, because it was always better to have a good 
pickman in front. Only an expert could recognize a sun-baked 
brick wall^ now long disintegrated. 

As soon as there was any tjucsdoiv of striking the face of a w'all, 
work stopped smd there w^as a comoltadon. Hassan jedur bor* 
i’Owed a pick, balanced It very carefully bet^veen thumb and 
forefinger^ and struck the earth. If it w'as a bricky it had a cerrain 
tjuality of resistance which Hassan Jedur, because of his inany 
years of practical experience* could recognize. Then, with extra 
care, they looked for the facing of the w*iilt 

They continaed do^™ until the w'all was some seven or eight 
feet In height; and fanned out In both directions until the entire 
wall was expritd* 

It should be fairly easy to imagine the scene: in each of these 
little narrow trenches there was a pickman w^orking carefuUy 
ahead. Behind him two men mth hoes scraped the dirt into bas¬ 
kets. The six basket-boys in relays, in a never ending chain, came 
into the trench and tiucw their baskets on the ground, to be filled 
with earth by the two men. Then the boys carried the baskets up 
to the dump, an ever growling pile. It surprising how many 
cubic feet of earth could be moved by this simple system in a few 
hours* 

Buxton and 1 went dow^n into some of the trenches and talked 
to the men as best we could. We found tiicm throwing up pieces 
of pottery, fragmcftcs of stonc^ and other objects, but little of any 
archaeological value. We longed for a glimpse of a human bonc^ 

Lmgdon had gone to Mound “W," where he hoped to find 
during this season a horde of cuneiform tablets—a philologists 
dream* 

Buxton and 1 wandered over Tell Inghara and the adjacent 
mounds, trying to imagine w'hac secrets lay beneath us—probably 
fifty or sixty feet dowai ro virgin soiL 

The sun dazzled my eyK and the broken lines of the desert 
seemed to run in waves before met but the sena of excitement 
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held. At long kst I was in KUh. I had started an die long back¬ 
ward journey that was the history of mankinds 1 thought of Kish 
as it had been fifty-five hundred years before^f Kish five thou¬ 
sand years before—of Kish ewenty-Hve hundred years before. The 
periods ran like motion pictures through my mind and I longed 
to grasp them and make them rcaL How 1 wished 1 might have 
lived through them all! I wanted to see a Sumerian goldsmith 
bending over his work in some Jong-vanished courtj'ardr the 
crowds in the streets^ the building of the Great Tcrtiplc, the 
covered markets with their purely Oriental ^unds of street 
vendors and tinsmiths and coppersmiths hammering on their 
metaisp and the greenness of wheat fields tliat must have sur¬ 
rounded Kish in those early centuries. 1 would have liked to look 
into one of the ancient iabomorics ’where the astronomers were 
at w ork making their calculations—a far cry, those star studiers of 
thousands of years past, from those ’v^'ho watch nightly through 
the ioo-inch reflector Telescope on Mount Palomar in Califomia. 
And 1 thought how excicbg it would be to visit the library at 
Mound as it had been then, and .sec the librarian poring over 
the clay tablets and the tablet repairer hard at work. , . , 

One hundred generations ago Kish had been a teeming ctry set 
in green surroujidingii, divided by the flowing waters of the 
Euphrates. History docs not give the identity of the brilliant 
enemy engineer %vho succeeded in diverting the riveris couise 
from its main channel midway betw^ecn Tell el Uhaimir and Tell 
Inghara. The populace w^as panic-stricken as the sprkling waters 
suddenly began to lessen. Then KJsh ’^vas *" 5 mirrcn with weapons'' 
for the last time, and on a tremendous scale. 

The terrified citizens fled from their ’tvaccriess, uninhabitable 
city and migrated wcstw'ard to a site eight miles away where the 
refreshing w^atcra of the Euphrates were now flowing in another 
channel. Here Nebuchadnezzar founded the city called Babylon. 
Kish became 30 outpost of tlic new city* maintained for research, 
mostly in mathematics and astronomy. Nebuchadnezzar would 
have come often tn Kish. 

Then 1 imagined him as he might have been in the days of his 
glor)% visiting Kish's streets in a chariot drawn by gaily bedecked 
bulls. He w’as standing in this primitive flatcar vehicle^ with his 
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royal robes flowing m ihe desert wind, with mtmpctcns in ad¬ 
vance and a crain of bearers following. Around him musicians 
pbyed on ctmous instxumcnrs as dancing gixls moved their sinu¬ 
ous forms. FlOA^'trs were strewn in the pathway of the great 
king. He waved solemnlyi majestically^ and I, watching him from 
the far ^'istas of my imaginadon, temembexed the story of this 
man who had “thrown himself on the floor and had eaten grassJ^ 
1 recalled suddenly that it not grass Nebuchadnezzar had 
eaten, but that he was probably a suifercr from epilepsy, who had 
thrown himself on the floor and tom with his teeth at the rush 
mats. I imagined his haughty ptronizbg stare as he rode tlirough 
Kish, making me realize that Kish, in his time, was no longer the 
center of this part of the world* Babylon had become the center. 
At Babylon were this great king's Hang^ Gardens, his large 
buildings. Jus swarms of dancing girls, w'ith all the revelry and 
merrymaking chat wxre parr of Nebuchadnezzar's day—twenty- 
five hundred years ago. Kish w^as outpost then, part of Babylon. 

Bat Kbh was jdso, in those days, the astronomical center of the 
world, the research laboratory of its dmc. 

A shout jerked me back to the dusty Kish of 19^5^ Mackay, 
hands high above hb head, was shouting, ^'Bydosr Tliis w^as the 
signal for noon recess, and tliere was much w'dd excitentent and 
cheering froin the Arab workers. The adults and children im¬ 
mediately seated themselves in groups and began eating dick 
daces and unleavened bread. 

Now it w-os quite hot on the desert and a relief to get back into 
the comparative coolness of our underground dining room w^herc 
Shemu had luncheon waiting. It was an aUnost silent meal, for 
each man had his own thoughts, Mackay^s were wrapped in the 
problems confronting him at XeU Inghara* Langdon was excitedly 
confident of finding some cuneiform tableis very soon. Only 
Buxton and 1 were morose. We saw little hope of any human 
skeletons coming to light* 

By one o'clock we were back at the excavadons and the signal 
started work at both sites. Langdon, Buxton, and i went to ftlound 
"W;' where the Babylonian level was being uncovered. Work¬ 
men were advancing steadily but slowly into the center of the 
low mound which stood about twelve feet above plain level* 


Langdon introduetd me tn the young; rm and to several of the 
worlonen, who shook hands ivith me, and I again found Jt pleas¬ 
ant to see how good were Langdon’s relations with the Arab 
workmen. 

VVe were now standing, Langdon told us, on a mound that had 
been buried since the rime of King Nebuchadnezzar, about 
550 n.c. Here they had been finding pottery, human skeletons in 
a fairly good state of preservation, and also cuneiform tablets with 
their records of land purchase and the buying and selling of 
wheat and other comtnodittes. Langdon's principal and personal 
inrercst was in these written documents, so the escavadon of 
JMoimd "W was a search for a series of cuneiform tablets that 
could be shipped to Oxford and studied and published by him. 
thus revealing the historical and documentary record of Kish 
some twenty-live centuries ago. 

He was disappointed uhen the rih told him that only a few 
fragments of Tablets liad been found and removed to the camp 
museum. He asked the workmen to work very slowly and care¬ 
fully, and to raise the signal of “Maktub [tablet]” if one found 
so much as a fragment. Then he explained to us that tablets are 
far harder to recognize even than the bricks, as each tablet is onlv 
about three inches long, two wide, and less than one inch thick. 
1 he clay, carefully selected by the Babylonian “bookmen," was 
inscribed ivlth a stylus, then hardened by baking in the sun. The 
tablets were almost identical m color u-ith the earth in which 
they lay. However, they were of a different consistency, being 
sun-baked. Since the tablets were extremely hard to find and great 
prizes, the Arabs were w'archlng for them like hawks. 

As we stood looking dmiti into the trench, a cluster of large, 
unpainted pots was uncovered. Langdon explained that a room 
was being unearthed and the vessels were part of the household 
ft^uipment. We tv'atchcd M'hile thousands of fragments of potTery 
were removed, VVhere there were sherds, Buxton said, we were 
almost certain to find graves. But a grave was difficult to deter¬ 
mine in that tightly packed earth. Then suddenly, in gray relief 
against the reddish dirt, ti e sighted boncsL 

Immediately Buxton jumped into the trench, I was right after 
him. The workmen fell back. Buxton unpacked the small kit he 


had carried so hopefully to Kish. He took out scalpels and paint- 
bnisheSi and ^ we knelt side by side in the trench he delicately 
brushed away the earth and fine dust from the long bones of a 
human leg. I was fasciiiatcd, I had mttr before seen this work 
done^ although I had read so often in the textbooks that *'the 
greatest care must be employed while removing bones or delicate 
objects from the ground.” This was tlie pcdandc sort of advice 
that made Uncle Barbour turn purple with rage. Now I knew 
w^hy—I was savoring the full experience of the hunt and he had 
been right in saying that the only way to Icam was through tx* 
perience. 

The bones were poorly preserved^ Buxtxim \vorked slowly and 
cautiously^ but all that was found was the central pint of a right 
femur and part of a right dbia. However^ the rah assured us that 
human skeletons had been found in Mound and that from 
now oHj as soon as any w^cre foundt Buxton W’^oiild be notified 
and all work stopped in that section so that he might excavate at 
leisure. 

But no more bones came to light, although we watched eagerly 
through the long hot aftemooa, while the nine jokhas tailed pa¬ 
tiently and steadily, relieving the monotony of their work by 
singing a refrain many times repeated. 

That ref tain would become familiaf to me in the years to come* 
“May the scorpion sting the pickmanr* our Kish worlt^n 
chanted in Arabic in the monotonous hope that a scorpion might 
bite their leader's foot so they would not have to work so hard. 
By the shadow of a stick in the sand they calculated the time 
t[uite accurately^ so about fiv^e iiunures before closing rime, at 
noon or evmingt their chant would cum to an urgent “Look at 
your watch! Look at your watch^ Sahib,'" lest we in our zeal for 
digging should let them work a second overtime* 

Buxton and I walked over to Tell Inghara, about half a mile 
distant. We found that under the watchful eyes of Hassan jedur 
the men fiad progressed far into the plain; it was now possible to 
sec the outer section of a waUt and Mackay s selection of a dig¬ 
ging spot was well vindjcared* Before long^ hoped^ some excit¬ 
ing discoveries would come to light* Then .Mackay again called 
it was foor o^dock and rime to stop work. There was 
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m immedbtc pardcul^ly ^ong the children, who 

raced in a swarm aJotig the road towaxd die camp^ for their homes 
lay in the vHllage a couple of miles to ihc west. 

Back at camp, a cup of Shemn^s hot, strong tea was most wel¬ 
come* for the mounds were dusty and I had inhaled pounds of 
ancient Kish that day^ 

Mackay then opened die heavy padlock on the mod hut which 
served as the temporary mosenm. Two w’^alls w^tre lined with 
rough wooden shelves; these, and a long center tabic, vi ere cov¬ 
ered w'ith neatly labeled objects—potsherds and bits of stone and 
copper objects, unbroken, nnpainted pots, a few stone vessels, and 
some copper tools. Over one table group was a card labeled 
Mound '"W/' and here, with their lower jaws resting uimamratly 
beside them, stood five human skulls. 

Buxton and T forgot all else but the prccioiis skulls. He pobted 
out to me that they w^ere longheaded, or dohchoccplialic, and 
that they had the characteristic parietal bosses which are so typi¬ 
cal of die Kish area. All five seemed to be of the same mcLd type, 
and according to their labels, they w'cre of approximately the 
same date, the Nebuchadnorair period (550 b.c;). 

It was of great importance, Buxton told me, that wc obtain a 
series of skulls from Mound "W" so that we could study the basic 
type and variations. He also explained the significance of obtain¬ 
ing human skeletal remains from the louver levels of Tell Inghara, 
especially just above virgin soD. 

We w ent to bed shordy after dinner because we were all dred. 
My first day at the excavarion of the ancient dry of Kish had 
been one of the most excidng of my life. No field hunting was 
ever more thrilling than thac first glimpse of hone in the dost of 
Nebuchadnezzar's city. I tried to stay a\vake and savor over and 
over that high momenta but the first I knew, the sun was strfldng 
wanly through my bottic-set window^ and it was dme to get up 
and hreakfast and return to the dig. 

Mackay left us at Alound and w^ent on to Tell Inghara, 
promising to let us know if he found any skeletons therc^ no 
macter how fragmentary, Baicton and 1 took our positions by the 
dust-filled trench and prayerfully watched the workmem Not 
more than fifteca minutes later, the cry of “Bones'* came from 
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the dusty pit* Only they did not shone* ^^BoneSp” but 
which is Amble for AdaiUi meaning " man.*' Not knowing whether 
the bones were male or female^ the Arabs simpJy shouted “man," 
to let US know bones had been found 
Buxton and I scmnhled down. There lay a human femur. Bux- 
toQ*s experience and skill were now needed* 1 w^atched while he 
super^'ised the pickmaii*s removal of the heavy overload of earth. 
Then the pickman cook his carved dagger from hts belt and 
scraped away the earth with this weapon, which also served as a 
cook After about an hour the eartli had been removed to a depth 
of about two feet so that the bones rested on a kind of earthen 
5;helf* Now Buxton w'cnt to worki borrow ing the Arab's dagger, 
and using his own scalpels and knives, he scraped the earth very 
carefully and delicately^ stopping now and then co remove dust 
and fine earth with the difFcrent-sbted paintbrushes from his kit. 
At times he knelt to blow the dust from the bones^ Slowly the leg 
bones came to view, showing that the skeleton by flexed and on 
its right side, then tltc ankle and toe boncsj from the other side, 
Buxton worked carefully toward die place where tltc skull should 
appear. The vertebrae w^erc scattered out of position but he man¬ 
aged to unearth most of them* The entire skeleton w'as just be¬ 
ginning to show when the shout of **‘Bydof^ called us from our 
trance and sent us back to the camp for lunch. 

We were back as soon as the Ford could carry us. Buxton said 
that it was important to get the skeleton out that day and avoid 
the danger of its being disturbed during the night. Jackals prowled 
around Kish and were apt to dig in fr^hly turned earth; occasion¬ 
ally a fine specimen had been lost that way* 

Bu.xton continued to dig and brush and blow in the place where 
the head should be; none was diere. He worked on. The sun beat 
Into the trench and the dust was hoc in our eyes and throats but 
we did not notice. A tooth was found, then anotiier. The skull 
should be about here, Buxton said, grimly digging on, but it was 
tu'o hours before the fragile cranium was bared* 

Now the w hole skeleton ky exposed on the eartK iuid I photo¬ 
graphed it with tiic s 4% Graflex. Buxton decided to remove 
the find at once. Wc had taken the prccaiidon of bringing from 
camp cwQ Standard Oil wooden boxes, a pile of old newspapers, 
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and a roll of cheap cotton wool. The papers he spread on the 
ground beside the bones and as each was lifted from the earth )t 
tvas brushed and blown upon and placed reverendy on the papers, 
wrapped, an# laid away in the wooden box. 

Up to this time I had done absolutely nothing. I had not even 
been pcmiitted to use my breath to blow the dust from the bones! 
Buxton had ruled thar I must watch every move at least three 
times before being permitted to work on specimens. So I watched 
wistfully as the bones disappeared into the boxes—drst the leg 
and foot boncs^ then the pelvic girdle; then the vertebral column; 
and last the calvarium and mandible. 

The skull Buxton wrapped with cotton and placed with great 
care in a separate box. The skull, he explained to me, is not only 
delicate but it ts always the most important racial criterion. 
Thou^ the stature might be reconstructed on the basis of the 
leg bones, the long bones and particularly the vertebral column 
w'c« of litdc value In the tdenddeation of the racial type, which 
was of such great interest to us. However, Buxton pointed out 
squatting facets on the dbia: small protrusions of bone which de¬ 
velop as a result of sitting constantly in a squatting posidon. 

He was jubilant because he had ^cn able to remove almost all 
of this well-preserved skeleton. 

The lower jaw, with only three loose teeth, was found. Later it 
would he easy to cement these into the jaw; then we would have 
a good Babylonian skull for study. 

Buxton idendded the skeleton as that of a young man about 
tsventy years of age. However, it is always more difficult to de¬ 
termine the sex of a skeleton when the Individual is not fully 
adult; ic is only in middle age or in later life that positive sex de- 
teiminarion can be made. The main diffierenecs between the male 
and female skeleton are these: in the male, die places u herc the 
main muscles arc attached arc apt to be rough, the angle of the 
sacrosciaric notdi is narrow and deep (in the female it is broad 
and shallow), the bones are generally heavier and more robust, 
and the upper margin of the orbit is round and smooth (it is sharp 
in the female). ^ 

There are a number of other criteria, but ic takes years of ex- 
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pericacc and rfic handling of many skeletons to be able to identify 
3ind se:t them even reasonably accurately. In a muscvin series it h 
genenilly possible to be correct about ninety per cent of the time; 
however^ there b much Jess di^ercnce between a male and a 
female skeleton at the age of about nventy. For esample* the 
muscular attachments on the skull of the male have not fuliy 
developedj and it therefore has the gmcile quality which is irstioUy 
associated with the female. 

We mde back to camp in triumph with our prize. Langdoo and 
Mackay were both very pleased that we had excavated a skeleton. 
Here was the beginning of our study of the ancient dwellers of 
Mesopotamia. 

We hastily downed several cups of good strong tea and hurried 
to the tent outside the main cotirtyard of the camp^ where, on a 
large table used for the cleaning and shellacking of speciniens;, we 
unw^rapped from his new^aper cerements the skeleton of the 
youth who had probably seen Nebuchadnesar walking in stately 
procession to the Temple of Kish or strolling through the Hang¬ 
ing Gardens of Babylon. . * . 

We prepared him for his long journey to Chicago. 

1 say but again ic w^as Buxton w ho took sole charge of 

this delicate task. A careless movement might mean irreparable 
loss. Again the long bones and the small h&ncs w'erc cleaned of as 
much dusr and dirt as remained^ then they were treated with hot 
paraffin and wax and put into trays and numbered, then placed in 
a drawer for later w^rapping. 

Work now began on the skull. Darkness was setting in, so we 
had to bring two table lamps into the tent* It took Buxton about 
half an hour to remove the dirt front the inside^ through the 
foramen magnum, the hole through which the spinal column 
enteoe the base of the skulL Some of the earth and mud clung 
tcnacinusly to the interior of the orbits and had to be removed 
w'ith the greatest delicacy and care- Buxton explained that ua 
remove any more might cause the whole thing to fall to pieces. 

Then he brushed a thin coat of yellow shellac over the cranial 
suntres, on the inside of the orbits and the remains of the nose^ 
^nd finally a thin coating was applied all over the skulL This was 
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done to preserve the bones and harden the sumres. During the 
long period underground the gebdn had disappeared and unless 
replaced wtch shellac the ciuiual bones W'OuId come apart. Buxton 
told me St was important that the protecrivc coat be put on as 
soon as possible after the bones were exposed to the air. 

Half an hour later the mandible w-as clean. Buxron cleaned the 
three missing teeth, and with adhesive replaced each tooth in its 
correct socket. Finally a thin film of shellac was applied all over 
the jaw, and it was labeled and put onto tire tray, w'bere it would 
remain until time came for the final packing for shipment to 
Chicago. 

[t was (|uite clear to me that this w'^as much more thnn a mechan¬ 
ical task. It was neccsssary to know the general sliapc of bones; to 
determine the probable position in which the skeleton was lying; 
and to ascertain from uncovering a few bones, or even fragments, 
the position of the skull. Then the delicate work of removal from 
the earth, tmnsportauon to camp, the skilled mechanical work, 
and the cataloguing, labeling, and packing for shipment. I had 
been itching to be allowed to help, but Buxton insisted that I 
should Watch him for two more days before he would allow me 
CO attempt the salvage of such valuable human materia]. 

Supper, one of Shemu’s worst, was nevertheless a festive affair. 
We had uncovered the first complete Babylonian skeleton found 
at Kish. 

Mackay described the work at Tell fnghara during the Jay, 
The gangs of workmen had uncovered the top of a Jiugc plat¬ 
form. the temeifOSt which always sunounded tlie base and the 
outer walls of a Babylonian temple tower. Since this platform 
. might be twenty or thirty feet thick, Mackay w-as employing the 
entire group of workmen to clear and to demarcate the top of 
the platform. After uncovering the temenos, the workmen could 
begin trenches on the inner side in order to locate one or more 
outer wdls w hich would still have to be uncovered. No object 
of ariy kind had been found. No human bancs had come to light. 
Our Babylonian lad remained the stellar find. 

The next two days were spent on Mound ’"W,” where Buxron 
uncovered several fragmentary human skeletons. By nightfall two 
days later, he had six skulls and two partial skeletons. Four large 
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pottery vessels coataining skeletons of b^ibies had heen unearthed. 
One of the pickmen had found these four vessels lying almost 
side by side in a straight line. Msekay told us that the Babylonians 
buried or sacrificed children alongside the outer wall of a new 
building to propitiate the gods. 
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A —^ARLY the next tnoming Buxton and I 
wer^ shivering on the top of Mound we saw the Ford 

raising a trail of dust acro^ the plain. The driver brought a note 
from Arfackay suggesting that we come over immediately: they 
had found a burial. We raced to Tell Inghara^ where some human 
bones were lying beside one of the walls, jmc the other side of the 
femen&s. Buxton was bitterly disappointed to find thac the long 
bones crumbled to dust as soon as the air reached them. The damp 
earth at this spot niLfied almost every chance of preservatioii. 
However^ Buxton was hoping to find the skull more or less intact 
so that some deductions could be drawn from It- For example, was 
it long and narrow or short and broad> 

Buxton was Just bcginnuig to uncover part of the skull when 
one of the workmen came over from Mound with o message 
from the rail that a burial had been found there. Buxton cumed to 
me. ‘^There's your chance. Excavate that skeleton but don't re¬ 
move it from the earth. 1 will come as soon as I possibly can,’’ 
With shining eyes, I ran across to Mound carrying the 

knapsack with the excavating tools. At the bottom of the tmich, 
nine feet below the surface, were some bones. They were small, 
but they were bone$^ Immediately I went to work in as profes¬ 
sional 3 manner as I could muster. Proceeding with mfinire cau¬ 
tion, at the end of two hours I had uncovered the skeleton of a 
child. I w'as a lirrlc surprised at the position of the boncs^ which 
lay almost m a semicircle. This Infant appeared to be about six 
months old* Using the scalpels and brushes, I had exposed most of 
the bones up toward the head when I heard Buxton coming up 
the trench l^hind me. l-lc sat down on the ground beside me to 
watch, and I felt amareurish under the eagle eyes of the master, 
t stopped CD ask him about the skull at Tell Ingham. He replied 
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that it ivas broken into seixtal pieces but it would be po^tbLe to 
restore it in die laboratory in Chicago, in any event it was a skuU 
from a much earlier period than the Babylonian level at Mound 
“VV,” and every piece of evidence would help us to reconstruct 
the physical characters of the ancient dwellers at Kish. 

Then he knelt beside me and began to chuckle. This seemed to 
me radicr cruel since this w-as my maiden effort. He asked me to 
describe what I was excavating. I replied with dignity that this 
was a young child, flexed, lying on the left side. His only com¬ 
ment was, “Your baby scents to have a very Jong taiL'^ It was 
rather horrifying, and I did not fully comprehend immediately 
what he meant. Witli a few deft strokes lie ttneovered the skuU, 
which turned out to be about the size of a closed fisL What I had 
thought to be the vertebral column, flexed and bent into more or 
less an arc, turned out to be the tail of a smaU dog. I was com¬ 
pletely humiliated. 

However, Buxton was quite cheerful and said everyone h.id to 
make mistakes, adding: “I'm glad you made this one right at the 
beginning, because that will give you a practical lesson that you 
could not get out of a booL 1 am sure your Uncle Barbour would 
be very pleased if he were here now, not by your first failure, 
but to see you obtaining the practical experience he has advocated 
for so long.” 

While I was sitting, very humble and mortified, looking at the 
skeleton of the dog, one of the workmen about twelve paces 
away called out chat he had found a human skull. Buxton said im¬ 
mediately, “There's your next chance. I won't watch you. Go to 
it and let me know W'hcn you have it uncovered.” 

1 did not want to go back to camp for luncheon that dav but 
Buxton insisted, and so it was not undl midaftemoon that I was 
ready for him to come down into the trench. This time I was sure 
it was not a dog-unlcss it was a dog with a human hcad-because 
this was a human skull, beyond any shadow of doubt. Buxton gave 
me a word of praise and several pointers which i was to follow in 
the fumre. 

During the next few days 1 spent all my time excavating human 
fragments and transporting them back to the museum, where all 
objects were stored undl the division at the end of the season. We 
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were busy because at Mound '‘VV*" there w^ls a whole series of 
skeletons in a line. On the third day 1 found another small dog^ 
but this time 1 recognized him or hcr;^ it was just os though it 
w^ngged its taih 

Friday vt'as tlie weekly holiday , for our workmen were Mos- 
Ictus. We were the only Christians around, so Mackay felt that 
the religious majority shouJd rule. 

Thursday evening* therefore* was payday and workers of all 
ages came to camp* Mackay had set up a table in the courtyard* 
Beside htm stood the foreman, H^an Jedur, and the guards* 
Mahdi and Juad* 

Each pickman led his jokha to receive their pay. The pickman 
received one rupee daily* The two hocmen received twelve annas 
apiece^ the basket-boys eight annas. The two mir each received 
one and a half rupees daily* The total amount per week paid for 
the employment of about aaj workers was about S 50 rupees 
{Si7P)^ 

Tliere was much confusion in the camp, os there always is, dur¬ 
ing pay dme; this turmoil is somedmes hcighiened by the inter¬ 
vention of the camp sentries armed witfi sticks. A great deal of 
money exchanging went on as the men left the Uric with their pay- 
The members of each jotba paid a tux out of their comings to the 
pickman w'ho liad chosen them to work on his gang. The small 
baskct-bo >3 had little left for their hard work after the pickman, 
and rheir reladves, had taken shams out of their nincty’Six cents 
for a fiftyTour-hour week. The children all seemed to owe one 
another money and as soon as one was paid he would be sur¬ 
rounded by small companions crying to gee a share. The camp 
rang with shrill squabbles- 

By the time the dying sun outlined the rim of the desert the 
e.tdtiement was over* The workers hurried off to their homes, and 
peace returned to the camp. In the distance the barking of the 
d(^ signaled the arrival of the first of the children at their vil¬ 
lages, The children usually outran the men, although they had 
done a day*s work and had run most of the way to and from the 
excavations. 

I had been standing behind Alackay as he praul the men and 
boys, and noticed that many had shps of paper with figiurs u^rit- 
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ten thereon. Later he explained this—the baksheesh system—to me. 

The Arabs, he said, were like children in that they needed 
tangible rewards for good work. Each foreman whose joiba 
found archaeological ob|ects during the day was given a baksheesh 
slip payable on the next payday, after Mackay had valued the 
flnd. 

The main reason behind the baksheesh system was to encourage 
the workers to he honest. A small object, such as a cylinder seat, 
or a lapis-lazuli bead, could be readily hidden in tlie folds of a 
workman’s flowing garments and said later to Jewish merchants 
In HilU. who would resell them to antique dealers in Baghdad for 
the export market. Twice the usual baksheesh was fllwaj-s paid for 
gold objects to discourage theft. Small objects were brought into 
camp each evening by the basket-boys, who received as baksheesh 
the smallest local coin, lialf an anna. Encouraged to bring every¬ 
thing, they were rewarded with this dny coin, 

If a workman was caught attempting to steal, w'ord was sera to 
the chief of police in HilU, Two mounted policemen handcufFcd 
the thief to a stirnip and rode off with the poor devil between 
them. The next day members of his family would be in our camp, 
whimperbg for mercy. Mahdi and Juad were sene out to handle 
them, for they felt personally ashamed that one of the workmen 
would act as a traitor to us. 

With these stem methods, it is ccitab that few objects from 
Kish passed into the liands of andque dealers in Baghdad. How¬ 
ever, some years later I was shown a fragment of SnsmLui 
sculpture in New York which had undoubtedly been stolen from 
Kish. 

The friendliest relationship existed between the foreigners and 
^e Joed Araljs. Every evening a group of Arabs would be stand¬ 
ing or sitting outside Mackay’s mud hut, requiring first aid for a 
headache, or a cut finger, or "even a cold or cough. Mackay would 
treat each case, pat the nun on the back, and send him home 
with a kindly word. 

The i-Vrabs around us lived veiy like their ancestors of thousands 
of years ago. If Abraham had ictumcd, he would not have been 
too asconkhed at what he saw cxce^ for such things as electricity, 
automobiles, and airplanes, Thi primitive methods of agriculture^ 
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village and dcserr lifc^ the ^cial organizadon, and customs difTened 
only a little from tho$c of ancient Kish* 

The December days meed by. By day we toiled, in the evening 
we gloated over our finds—our only dme for talking or asking 
quesrions was at the end of supper—and at night we dreamed of 
finding more* The cicitcmcnt of the hunt was on in fuU cry. Was 
there an outer w^orld—London—Osforct-ChJcago—Baggrave? We 
had forgotten* Our thoughts were always in the earth where 
fragment by fragment, se^ by scab tablet by tablet, and bone by 
bone we were fining together the imsstng pages of a human story 
forgotten for thousands of years* 

TTJ TiusSf mai ferrr [Six-thirty, sir, your hot 

water]This was my Christmas morning greeting from Ali as he 
shuffled into my mud hut* 

Breakfast at seven in the cold underground room, then a cold 
drive across the wnd-swept desert to the grear temple complex 
dedicated to the Earth Goddess w^herc tu'o hundred and fifty 
Arabs awaited the starting signal, and the day spent among dark 
underground rooms five thousand years otd—this was Oinstmas at 
Kish. 

At sunset an Arab horsemen galloped into camp, bringing a 
cabled greeting to the Expedition staff from President Sianley 
Field in far-off Chicago. 

After Shemu's ‘"special"^ dinner we drank a standing toast to 
absent family and friends and soon left for our separate mud 
huts. 

Over my head Miazan„ the Big Dipper, looked finger-tip closep 
Our Arab guards paced over the cooling sands with an occasional 
“dfewa bndha [ VVho goes there Far away jackals barked eerily. 

I stood there a moment under the stars, feebng very far from 
home and modem civilization but very close somehow to the 
Wise Men who had followed a star over sands like these* 

Buxton and 1 continued to find skeletons at .Mound “W*” Then, 
from Langdon^s point of view% the mound became even more 
interesting because a few fragments of tablets were uncovered. 
As soon as the cry of **‘Aiaktubf rmkmbP* echoed from a trench, 
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Langdon would dash dowti, anBcd with scapels, bnislies, pendU 
and notebook, and uneartli a Babylooiati tablet which had kid in 
thLi mound for twency-five hundred years. The tablets became 
more frequent and in better conditiou, until one day Langdon's 
excitement reached highest pitch as he delicatdy cleaned the 
dust from a whole ^rics of tablets. Before our dust-reddened 
but shming eyes were uncovered several thousand^ stacked on a 
shelf exactly as books in modem libraries arc, except chat these 
books were not paper but hardened clay and were marked with 
the cuneiform writings that held the aticknt history of Rish. Now 
Langdon spent most of his time in the trench on hk hands and 
knees, armed with scalpels and a small k-mfe, and covered with 
dust, prying our hk precious tablets one by one and raking them 
back reverently to the museum^ 

Meanwhile iVlackqy kept on directing the work at Tell Inghara^ 
Slowly the outer walls of the base of a great temple were being 
unco^^ered. This was tedious work and resulted in notliing but a 
ground plan and photographs. Of aU die treasure wc had dreamed 
of finding in the tetnpic, there came to light but five golden beads, 
which some hand had hidden in ancient dmes behind a brick in a 
high w'aU- What story lay behind them, of guilt or romance, we 
shall never know, 

Buc the excavaridn of this great temple was rypjcal of the 
tedious necessary work, with few tangible results. This is part of 
the chance one takes, chat makes archaeology among die most 
cxcidng of cxperienecs. 

One evening Mackay brought into the dining room some 
painted potsherds of a very early type that had been brought to 
him by a Bedouin who had found them on a low niound far out 
in the desert. 

He spread the sherds on the cable and as Langdon examined 
them his eyes began to glitter* 

'^These look older than anj’thing wc liavc found at Kish,'' he 
said excitedly. “VVe’J] have to try to find that place* It may be 
a new site. If it is small, perhap wx can sink some trial trcnches.^^ 

The su^esdon fa^inated us all* Excavating a large ciry like 
Kish is diiicult because of the tremendous overload of earth 
that must be removed before reaching the most Interesting, the 
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carlicstt cultures- But if wc could find a surface site, occupied for 
a short period only In ancient times and then abandoned, we 
might achieire superlative results with a minimum of effort. 

Soon after dawn several days later Mackay and a Bedouin 
guide drove off together in the Ford, lliat night he returned, 
exhausted but jubilant^ to report that he had located the low 
mound. It was Jcfiidct Nasr, about eighteen mdes northeast of 
Kbh, toward the Tigris, Alackay had had considerable difficulty 
reaching the SfKit, and the aitar when found, was extremely 
barren and totally waterless. But it w'as covered with thousands 
of monochrome and polychrome sherds, many ornamented^ and 
he spread Itandfuls of fine examples on die tabic to prove his 
words. 

This w^as too much for Langdon. I could sec he was itching to 
get out to Jemdet Nasr, and so was L You can imagine my feelings 
when he invited me to accompany Alackay and himself to the 
mound on the following day—a day lo be w^ritten in red letters all 
my life—January 6, 1926* 

After a solid breakfast by starlight, we three left camp just as 
the first glow of red appeared over Tell Inghara. With us 
were our driver and four of the best pickmen, armed wkh pick- 
axes and shovels. With shouts of encouragemcrit we pushed the 
Ford, for the car was sleepy at that hour« 

The poor old Model T set fortli with groans and bumps on its 
exciting fnis^un^ The four pickmen clung to the running boards^ 
On top of the red mound behind our camp the red foxes again 
stopped their play to watch us go* 

Buxton waved good-by a little sadly from the courtyard, for 
someone had to remain in charge at Kish. 

It W'as rough going and a crooked course over irrigation ditches 
and canals. The workmen, clinging to the sida of the car, xvere 
enjoying thenisclt^cs. Every time we joked over a ditch they gave 
forth cheers of sheer excitemenL After an hour w'C left the 
ditches behind and faced a w^tcrlcs, trackless stretch of some 
fifteen sandy miles. 

In the distance we saw mounds, one called Tell Bargouthiac, 
*Thc Hill of the Little Flea-” Then wc nearly passed without 
seeing it a low mound not rnore than twenty feet high and perhaps 
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hundred and fifty yards in IcngtlL ImincdiaceJy painted 
potttrj' fragments were visible everywhere and we knew this 
was Jemdet Nasr. Here on thkarnall site was treasure trove, 
not tweniy-fivc or fifty feet underground as at Kish* but on the 
surface. Ajid if so much hy above the centuries of ravaged outer 
earth, what mighc not lie below! 

The Ford hurtled to a stop and the pickmen were off the run¬ 
ning boards and at work In a matter of moments. 

We three meandered over the low mound^ collecting pieces 
of painted ponery and other fragments of this early Sumerian 
civtlizarion—the Jemdet Nasr period as it would beer be called 
in texbooks—which existed about 3500 b^c- 

Not ewenty minutes had passed before one of the workmen 
found a wall. He began to follow it, and as we watched he 
excavared a small room. The floor was only about three fete 
below the surface! Then w'e were cxcbimirig over and passing 
from hand to hand a spouted vessel that had bim hidden in a 
comer for nearly six thousand years* It was fourteen inches w ide 
and eight inches highp wrirh designs painted in red around iL 

Here m sitii lay the first complete painted pot of the Jemdet 
Nasr penod* 

We stopped for a picnic lunch at noon but were far too excited 
to- eati We walked around the mound, munching sandwiches and 
scanning the earth as if refusing to believe w^e could not sec 
through to the treasure w^e were certain by below\ I w^as hoping 
beyond all else that a human skull w^ould be founds for this 
would give us a clue to the racial type of the earli^ inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia. 

Langdon asked me to walk across to Tell BargouthJat to take 
some photographs. He offered the car, but 1 refused, for in the 
strong clear light the tell seemed very close. Trudging on foot 
over the hard, hot sand seemed to send it ever farther away, but 
at bst I reached it and, cUmbing to the top, took photos of the 
plain and the mounds from different angles. 1 found no painted 
pottery but thousands of plain sherds, samples of w^hich 1 pbeed 
in my rucksack* and a small female figurine of Babylonian style. 

On die other side of the tell, out of sight of Jemdet Nasr, I 
seemed to be very fat from civilizatioii. The white bones of a 
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cnmel kept gnm watch over the plain^ Iti this drcaiy stretch of 
territory, midway becwccti the Tigris and Euphrates cirefs in 
the central part of Mesopammiflu, I knew that Bedouins migrated 
back and forth, but I saw no one. There w^ere a few birds, mainly 
sand grotise. A simU li^d scurried pacic. The glare of the sun 
was intense; but the world around seemed dun^colored and 
dreary. 

As 1 plodded back over the hot sand I tried to visuali^ the 
people who had lived in this place thousands of years before- 
Where had they come from? Why had they chosen this dreary 
site? How did they get their wearer supply? What did they look 
like? 1 asked these questions, little knowing that in the years to 
come we were to answer many of iJierrL 

I arrived back on Jemdet Na$r to find Lpangdon and Mackay 
wild with excitement- Several other complete painted vessels had 
been nnearthed^ Tliciti just as we were about to leave ui order 
to be back in Kish before nightfall one of the workmen clearing 
the floor of a small room found two tabletSn In a flash Langdon 
was on his hands and knees. After he had cleaned the surfaces with 
a small brush he took out his pocket Icns^ then, squatting on the 
floor of that mud room, he let out a whoop of joy such as 1 had 
never thought to hear from the throat of any Oxford profe^or. 
As we gathered around him he was shouting: “This is the tnosc 
dramatic of all our finds! This is the first pictographJc tablet ki 
linear script to be found 5 n this part of the world* It is the earliest 
form of writing here! It Is much older than the cuneiform tablets. 
It must be nearly six thousand years old—possibly earlier. * li . 

Right then and there in our jubilation we decided char, regard¬ 
less of the risk and die difficulties involved, Jemdet bJasr must be 
excavated. 

i could see in Langdon^s eyes that he would never rest content 
until he had a number of those tablets in linear script. His mind 
was made up, and none of our wildly excited group riding back 
in the bouncing Ford could have guessed that the price of ex¬ 
cavating Jcmdcc bJasr was to be his life. 

I W'as the only one who harbored a trace of disappointment* 
for we had not found a skull not even a trace of a historic bone 
1 might have carried back on my knees. 
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Buxton was waiting as wc bumped back into the encampment 
after darL He had been anxious and had considered asking the 
local sheik to send men to hunt for us. Now we were back not 
only safe but with wonderful prizes and I saw him tnanfuHy con¬ 
cealing the disappointment he shared with me that no skull had 
been found to show us what racial tj'pes had lived at jemdet 
Nasr and painted the beautiful pottery and w'rittcn on the 
pictographic tablets. 

However, it had been a wonderful day, and Langdon, before 
going to sleep, dictated the following night letter to be sent 
from Hilla to the Associated Press in London: 

OlFCHtD AM> FIRLU MUSEUM EXPEDITION DJSCO\XH,lN(i OUANTITY 
PAJNTEJJ POTTERY FIVE THOUSAMl TTTE HUNDHEO YEARS OLD AND 
PlCroCRAPHlC TARLETTS EIGHTEEN AllLES ERO.M K!SH FORMLVC 
FIRST COMPLETE SE^ES FOUM) IN MESOPOTAMU ALSO UNBROKEN 
SUMERIAN PAINTED POTTERY AND OLDEST WRITING ON CLAY 
TADLETS. INFORM CHICAGO, 

On that day, Januaiy 6 , 19^^, while cleaning out a painted jar 
at Jerndtc Nasr, 1 found some seeds which were later sent to 
Field Museum for idtntificariorL They had been much blackened 
by the fire which destroyed the city during the fourth millen¬ 
nium before the Christian Era. Professor John Pcrcival of 
Reading, England, an authority on wheat, was to report this to 
be TnucBm rtogidwtr, rivet or cone wheat. Langdon would add: 
“Thus, the statements of Herodotus, Snabo and Pliny concerning 
the astonishing productivity of Babylonian wheat arc confirmed. 
VVe have at bk a discovery from the Sumerian period con¬ 
temporary with Predynastic Eg>'pt. A good many samples have 
been found m Egj'-pt for the same period, but these arc all, I am 
told, enuiier whca& and a less-developed product than the 
Triricmatszgjdwir which was found at Jemdet Nasr. , , . Perci- 
val, who had also examined most of the cereals found by Petrie 
in Egypt, says that the Jemdet Nasr wheat is the first really 
ancient sample of Tnticim tsrg^dwn which he had seen. The dis¬ 
covery cojifinm the thcoiy long accepted by historical botanists 
that Mesopotamia is the original home of the breadmaking wheat,** 
It is significant that these ancient grains arc apparently idendcai 
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Viith variedes now teiiig growii^ after a of more than five 
thousand years. This wheac is now on exhibition in Field Museum. 

I had another question. It had jo^ed back with me on the ride 
from jemdet Nasr instead of the skull we had not founds It had 
followed me up the lonely slopes of Tell Bai^outlmt, Perhaps aJI 
the time 1 had been in Kish k had pursued me and noWt this 
night after the trip to the new mound, it kept me awake. 

But I waited imtil morning when Buxton and I were standing 
in the deep trench at Mound No skeletons were appearing 
so we were just watching the pickmcn. 

Then 1 said, ^‘Supposing it were possible to bring to life the 
skeletons we have found here at Mound W and at Tell Inghara— 
if We could bring back the dead who lived at Kish rwenty-five 
hundred and even five thous4uid years ago, and if we dressed them 
in clothes similar to those w^om by these Arab workmen who 
arc digging rhem up, could you tcU the difference between 
them?"* 

He looked at me intently^ **Yoii mcan<» is there any difference in 
the phj'sica] ry^pe of the ancient inhabitanis of Mesopocamia and 
those of today? ** 

I w aited. 

*"Not I, nor anyone else in the world today, mcluding Sir 
Arthur Keith, could answer that question,” he said finally. ^Wc 
lack anthropomecric data. For example* there arc so few measure¬ 
ments, Studies, or mciaUtypc photographs of the Arabs of modem 
Iraq, and so few skeletons and skulls of the ancient inhabitants, 
that no valid deductions may be made. My own general impression 
is that, if data were available, they would prove that there is 
little difference physially between the ancient dwellers of 
Mesopotamia and the modem peoples of Iraq, particularly in the 
Kish area.” 

1 scared at die bowed back of the gooddookmg young Arab 
pickman ahead of us and in btiagination saw one of our ancient 
finds returned to life. . . * 

“How can we pto^ it?” I demanded, as eagerly as if I knew 
that my whole future was balanced m that moment and on that 
quesdon. 


Btixtori looked very serious. 

"It is a fascinaring question,” be said carefully, 'The only 
■way TO solve the riddle of ancient man in Mesopotamia b to 
measure, photograph, and study a seriis of skulls from various 
chronological levels and compare the results with similar data 
from other sites in Mesopotamia and adjoining regions. Thus, 
trends may be establLshed. 

"In order to study the changes or lack of change betw'een the 
ancient and modem population we will have to pool all these 
M«opotamian skeletal data in order to compare them wirh a hrge 
scries of measurements on the living, particularly south of 
Baghdadi ^ 

"It would be necessary to record a scries of anthropometric 
mcasiiremcms on several thousand living persons. These would 
have to be worked out statistically and, on the basis of □ careful 
anthropometric survey of Iraq, it would then be possible to 
determine the general relationship between the ancient and the 
modem peoples of this region, 

"We would then have to compare the ancient and modem 
peoples of Mesopotamia and Iraq with those of the Nile Valley, 
Anatolia, Arabia, the Caucasus, Iran, Afghanistan, and the Indus 
Valley* 

Finally, the true tadal position of die peoples of Mesopotamia 
in relation to the ancient and modem inhabitants of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe might them be detennined.” 

I stared at the pickman’s back through the dust and knew 
Buxton and I were sharing the same inspiration. Kish lay ui one of 
the key areas of the world, in fact the "Garden of Eden" must 
have lain within a cwo-hundrcd-nnlc circle of where we were 
standing, and the problems as propounded by Buxton seemed 
some of the most important that could be solved in physical 

anthropology. .My thoughts and ambitions concentrated on this 
problem. . . . 

“U^y not?" demanded Buxton, looking me squarely in the 
ey«, “Why not make this your special study? If you accumulate 
a lot of information and publish it, you should then be able to 
answer the qaesrion you have just asked me. 1 think this is 
probably the most useful piece of work you could do, parocuIarSy 
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if you correlate jc tXQt only with physical anthropology but also 
with an anthropogcographical study of Iraq and the adjoining 
areas. This would include work in the Gjucasus, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, and all the surrounding areas. However^ it would be 
better if you began by concentrating on Iraq; later to do work 
in the adjoining areas. Then yon may be able to correlarc all 
avaibble data and determine the general trends* You then will 
have an opportunity of knowing about the past and the present 
of the peoples of Iraq^ which forms the hub of Southwesrem 
Asia- This area is equidistant from the periphery of the land 
masses of Asia, Africa^ and Europe. In other words^ Chbia^ South 
Africa, and Engbnd are all approsimarely equidiscant from 
Soudiwcstcrxi Asia, This is the fo^ point on the carth^s surface^ 
the surface of the Old World, where man seems to have de¬ 
veloped* J think you could not select any area so little known or 
so important for a long-term project.” 

[ nianaged one more question. 

**How long do you think it will take?” 

Buxton hazarded a guess of tw^enty-fivc years: This was his 
only miscalculation. My researches in Southwestern Asia, fmm 
the Suez Canal to the Caucasus Mountains, as outlined in that 
dusty trench in Mound “'W,” have taken me cw'euty-cighc years 
and the work remains unfinished. 

Suddenly I was in a fever to begin, and our stay at Kish was 
now so very short. Buxton solved this* chink we should start 
today,” he said^ ^‘Right now!” 

During the noon r^ period, with Mackay^s enthusiastic co- 
operariou* wc made arrangement through Hassan Jedur to 
measure a series of our workmen. He explained that we would 
pay a small coin to each person who submitted to measurement 
and observation. We had brought with us from Oxford the 
spccbl instruments required for anthropometric measurements* 

At the end of the working day Buxton and I waited before one 
of the mud huts in the camp with our equipment ser up, and a 
table and tw'o chairs in readiness. As each man came Buxron 
measured first his stature in the anthropometer, then, in rapid 
sequence, the height from acrotnion to sole (shoulder to ground)» 
sitting height, head Icngrht bead breadtk btradth of the foreheads 
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breadth of the face, totaJ length of the face, length of the upper 
part of the face, length of the nose, breadth of the nose, £d 
length and width of the right ear. He called out each measure¬ 
ment number and 1 repeated it as 1 wrote it down, very much 
like a tailor measuring for a suit of clothes. 

Each ^bjece was then seated at the table opposite Buxton, 
who made notes on die fonn regarding eye color, hair form, 
color, and tmure, and other observadons, including an cjcamma- 
tion of teeth, occlusion, and any other pamcular features. We 
regretted being unable to photograph them from front and profile 
because of the poor light; however, forty mcasuremciiE and 
observations were recorded on each pcison. 

Our good-natured Arabs were completely m^dfitd but, since 
they suffered no ill effects and were paid for their patience, they 
submitted Willingly, ^ ^ 

After ^pper Buxton studied the results and said be was eteady 

elemena among 

the j^bs of the Kish area, hence a small series would throw 
but little Lght on rte final result. However, he was glad to have 
this small ^p!e. Buxton then suggested that we try to obtain 
a macd wnes from InKj for comparison with this localized group 
m the Hdla area. The ideal series would be obtained on Iraq 
soldiers qi^itered at Hilla Camp, because letruiB would 
representative of each of the areas in Itaq. 

Consequently, the next morning we called on the local com- 
mandat, who granted permission for us to measure a series. They 
were hned up on the parade ground; in five houis we had dau 
on 222 solders. \Vt were extremely grateful for the opportunity 
to obtain these two wness a completely mixed sample and a loci 
group from central Iraq, 

Now only tu;o days at Kish remained. Buxton and I had to 
^ve, much agai^ our wishes, on January 9 in order to be m 
Baghdad on the day we bad arranged to leave for our search in 
the dcsere ^'th the armored cars. However, it laincd hard on 
M^iy 8. My hem sank lower with each drop, for I was afraid 

T *5 VWMarshal-s, ‘Veather per¬ 

mitting. Armored cars do not attempt the desert in heavy ^ 
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I did not voice my fears in words buc obviously Buxcon had the 
same thoughts* 

We speoc the night before our departure packing die skulls and 
bones into wooden boxes for shipment to Chicago. Fortunately 
for us, the Department of Antiquities was not interested in 
coUecting skeletal maccnal, 

I looked around the mud hut that was the Kish Museum and 
wondered how the division of all this creasune could posably 
be made; and fairly. I asked Mackay how it was done; 

Gertrude Bell, he explained, one of the most sporting characters 
who ever lived, had originated her own unique method for 
dividing the spoils at the end of the season* It was manifcsstly un¬ 
fair, she argued, that a foreign expedition should spend at least 
twenty thousand dollars m one season and then have no op¬ 
portunity to take away some of the finest objects* If the Director 
of Antiquities was permitted to make the first selection each 
time, the Iraq Government would always get tiie rarest finds. This 
w'ouid put the Expedition at a great di^dvantage and do little to 
encourage its backers to continue their targe donations. 

On her own imriative she had evolved the following system; 

When, in Marche she drove into the Kish encampment, she 
would find all the specimens laid out on tables in the museum and 
in the tent; the tomb groups placed together, and the potteryt 
copper, bronzef stone, bone objects^ and vessels in separate groups. 

Standing erect before the table that held the best tomb group^ 
the dignified Miss Bcll+ director of antiquities* watched the digni¬ 
fied Mr* Mackay* director of the Expedidon+ as he flipped a coin. 

She always c^lcd heads;. 

If she won, she made the first choice for the Iraq Museum at 
Baghdad* If she lost* he chose. Thus, choosing alternately, they 
went through each group. At the nest series they tossed again. 

This was the divisioti between die local Iraq Government and 
the foreign institutions. Those objects for Baghdad were packed 
in wooden cases and labeled* Now began the division between 
Oxford and Chicago* The arrangement was that every specimen 
bearing wTiring or an inscription belong^ to Oxford* the 
remainder to Chicago. However* in order that the Ashmolcan 
Museum might liave a good exhibit, a reprsencative sctlis of 
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pottery, copper tools, and miscellaneous objects Kras sent to 
Oxford. Thus, during a period of thirteen seasons at Kish, both 
foreign insdcutioits n.'erc to obtain magnificent exhibition materia]. 

Mackay admitted, with a pleased smile, that die toss had often 
been won by the Expedition director. Some of the finest objects 
excavated at Kish were to find their way to Field Museum of 
Natural History in Giicago atid the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, 

This method of distribution was followed during Miss Bell’s 
lifetinie, and it satisfied evetyone. 

Before going to bed I gave Langdon a check to cover any 
possible cost Buxton and 1 might have been to the Expedition, 
for the undciscandiog had been that xve were there as paying 
guests. He xvas more than delighted with the check. He also 
thanked u$ for our assistance both at Kish and at Jemdec Nasr. 

The next monting, as the Ford bounded wcst%vard toward 
Babylon, I looked back longingly over the dry broken earth 
to the lain-nusted mounds of Tell cl UhaimJr and Tell Inghara, 
and while I did not know then the length of the ties that held 
me to Kish, 1 knew they were strong. Uncle Barbour had been 
right and, thanks to hirn, I had leamed more in the past three 
weeks at Kish ilian from the reading of many hundreds of books. 
However, none of the “book learning'’ had been a loss* in fact 
the historical background and special reading ac Eton and Oxford 
had proved their value at Kish. I remembered Piggy Hill giving 
me the book to read on Sumer and Akkad and saying, “Here, 
digest t^ wclL You are the only boy at Eton reading about the 
early history of Mesopotamia, I hope someday it will be of 
pracdcal use.’* 

I could be grateful now to Hill and to Buxton, bouncing beside 
me on the Ford’s broken springs en route to Babylon. 

And Babylon, like Kish, was mounds of sand. 

At Babylon Ncbuchadncazar had directed the building of 
temples and palaces, the “Hanging Gardens”—one of the seven 
wonders of the world, which actually were magnificent garden 
terraces—and the Ishtar Cate, by the greatest craftsmen of his 
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The rtlendK sweep of history turned much to dust and 
slowly, across the centuries, Babylon followed Kish beneath the 
motinds. 

Some twency-hve hundred years beer Koldcwey directed the 
excavations of a German expediDon for about eighteen years 
at Babylon. There k no Hner example of patience, fortinide^ and 
devotion^ as priceless objects were unearthed* cleaned, labeled^ 
photographed, and shipped to Berlin for study^ pobBearioi^ and 
exhibidon. From the Ishrar Gate Large plaques with animals Ln 
w'hice glaze on backgrounds of deep yellow or blue were removed 
from mud walls and shipped on rafts down the Euphrates to 
Basra and by steamer to Germany* where, after years of effort* 
they were imtaJIcd in the Pergamon Museum in Berlin. 1 was 
to see this reconstruedon later in Cermany and be awed by the 
magnificence achieved thousands of years before* 

One dark night in 194^ a fleet of one thousand bombers was 
to su™p off from England in precise formation* Despite and- 
aircraft attack and fighters, Berlin w'as reached—the heart of 
Nazism, A young pilot, w^ho knew but litde of Nebuchadnezzar 
and history, shouted: **Bombs away.*^ A scream j an explosion 
far* far below; the Pergamon was ruined- The work of Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar's craftsmen was destroyed forever. No paiusiiaking years 
of work can restore them no w* This is the twentieth century vnth 
its great advances in civilization—electrical power, radio, movies, 
TV^", bathtubs, Inrercontincntal air travel, miUions of automobiles* 

Now we have atomic power* * * , 

Buxton and 1 climbed on what must have been the Hanging 
Gardens and sat ou top of the mound. Only a thin line of trees 
marked the cour^ of the Euphrates. Around us stretched ’‘"abomi¬ 
nation and desolation,'* and the words of the Bible came to us 
vividly: “By the waters of Babylon * * * we sat down and wept/^ 

We had found time while we were at Kish for a brief ™it to 
Ur of the Chaldees. Since Ur 150 miles each way* we traveled 
by train fwo nighis to spend one day. After Sir Leonard Woolley 
had shown us around the excavations and taken us to the top of 
the famous temple tower, he led us down to a senes of anal! 
rooms recently cleared by the Arab workmen, in a mud sbb was 


preserved a naked footprint md Woolley, jokingly perhaps, 
said rtib was Abraham's. Jn any event it was contemporary with 
AbrahaiiL This footprint now hangs in the University Museum 
in Philadelphia, 

Some years later, when the royal lombs were unearthed at Ur, 
a sculpture in the rounds colored with gold leaf, was among the 
precious objects found* It represented ram caught in a thicket” 
and probably illustrated the Bible passage (Genesis 3^:13), 

Wherever we hunted in .Mesopotamb \v^ vrere finding ad¬ 
ditional proof of the historical accuracy of the Bible. 

Wo were delighted to find that Uttlc rain had fallen in Baghdad 
and that Genxude Bell w^as waiting for us behind the tea table 
in her garden. She was vcjy excited over our experiences, parti¬ 
cularly by the neiv discoveries at jemdet Nasr, 1 could see her 
meuphorically licking her chop over her share of the beaurifut 
pinced pottery that would come to the Iraq Museum. Sc\^eral 
rimes she spoke of how slie wished she were younger and did not 
luve so many administradve duties. She seemed to crave a trip 
into the desert and 1 think she would have given much to 
accompany us on the armored car pcioL 

She made me promise that sometime, if it w'erc pc^iblc, 1 would 
\isit the Roman fortres of Qasr el Burqu, the easternmost oat- 
post of the Roman Empire, about a hundred miles northeast of 
(Jasr cl Azraq. She wanted me to visit the fort and take photo¬ 
graphs and complete a ground plan she had begun in 

1 promised, but the opportunity did not come until mo years 
later, and by chat time my friend was dead. 

1 hared to leave Miss fell that day* Listening at her feet was 
a great experience* She accompnied us to the door of her gard^ 
and shook hands very warmly in farewelL As long as 1 live I 
shall remember her framed in that Arab doorw^ay in Baghdad 
. * * a great and gradous lady of many adventures and much 
wisdom* 

Wc had no word from the Air Vice-iMarshal regarding our 
trip to Landing Ground but we began our rmih prcparaiions. 
Notebooks, pencils, pocket knives, desert maps, and boxes for 
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coUecdng specimens—all had to be assembled fof our hoped-for 
across die deserts Collecting bags was another matter; 
wc needed plenty of those to contain all wc hoped to find- Near 
the hotel was a b^bu (Hindu) tailor who said he could ‘^mn up*' 
the rc^juired bags. Wc ordered fifty large and fifty smalh each 
with a tab at the bottom on which could be w'ritten dates and 
numbers with indelible pciiciL w'hich is far easier than trying 
to write on a bulging hag. This trick wc learned from a British 
geologist and it has spread widely. 

The tailor sat cross-legged behind a whirring Singer sewmg 
machine while a few feet aw^ay a large old-fashioned Victrola 
blared forth Alexanders Ragtime Band/’ When we made our^ 
selves heard over this fantastic noise w^e asked w^hethcr he en¬ 
joyed music; he said no^ he hardly heard Jr, Such the pow'er 
of concentrarion in the East—and among our teen-agers. 

We were ji^cked and ready to leave right after lunch^ although 
in my heart I wasn^t at all sure our trip would materialize* Scv+cral 
Britishers were eying ti$ as we waited in the during room of the 
Alaude Hoteh and these men I remembered as having been 
skeptical that any civilians^ parriculatly an American such ^ 1 ^ 
would be permitted to accompany an armored car patrol into 
the desert. I think Buxton and I were both beginning to share 
their pessimism, when there w^as a commotion in the dining room* 
An RAF oflicer came to our tabic, “Arc you Mr* Henry Field? 
Armored cars 'Glcrtgorm^ and ‘Glengarry*" All present, sir* 

Aly last dazed Impression of the Maude dining room was an 
expanse of faccs^ ah with mouths half open. 

In the street a milling crowd had gathered around the tw'o 
Rolb-Roycc armored cars, each weighing five tons, and the 
nvo-ton truck* Buxton and I followed our baggage aboard and 
took places on tw^o boards facing each other m the back part of 
"'Gkngorm” just behind the big searchlight and the movable 
conning tower containing the machine gun. The flying officer 
raised his right hand and blew his whistle. The crowd waved* Wc 
waved back. The convoy moved off do\vn ihe Baghdad main 
street luid we were off across the Tigris River and into the 

Falluja Desert- ^ 

It was rough ridingf but we were too excited to care. Even 
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Buxton srancd to be enjoying hwmelf like a schoolboy. He 
kcpc saying, *'l really never thought thi$ was possible/' 

West of Ramadi the heavy cars had difficulty winding through 
the sand dunes. It was rainmg now and becoming colder; then to 
OUT astonbhmcnc we were bombarded with hailstones as we 
clung to the swaying car with hands that were almost numb 
with cold. 

About ten miles west of Ramadi I took a standing position be¬ 
hind the conning tower as a change from the springlcss bench. 
We were plowing through the deep sand at about ten miles per 
hoiir« Visibility was poor through the rain of hailstones^ 

Suddenlyt to the northu^est, I saw a green Very light. This is 
a red* yellow, or green ball shot into the air as a dlscrcss signal. 
The RAF planes and some vehicles carried Very pistols. 

I banged on the metal frame of the conning tower and the 
driver stopped. The other wo cars pulled alongside. I told the 
group w^hat I bad seen. As I spoke, another green ball raced sky¬ 
ward and faded aw*ay- The officer shouted, "Battle positions.^ In 
a minute the machine guns were loaded, the bulletproof metal 
shields closed on the radiator front and over the windshield, 
leaving a narrow slit open. Buxton and I were bundled un- 
cereniomously inside^ A red flag was hoisted over each conning 
tower. A voice called our, “All ready for action, sir.” 

The officer took his place on *®Glcngorm" behind the manned 
machine gun and blcw^ his wdiistle. The Rolls ground forward, 
every eye straining through the pelting rain. 

Wc cruised up and down for an hour. Nothing was seen or 
h fa rd- No mcla could be found, except our owit. Finally we 
resumed our course to Rutba Fort, where a signal w'as sent 
by radio to RAF Headquarters, Baghdad, requesting all planes 
to keep watch w^est of Ramadi. Nothing was ever seen or re¬ 
ported. 

I pu23ded over this long and often. Almost t^venty years later 
I was drinking coffee in a Damascus dive frequented by trans- 
desert drivers. From the next table f heard a grizzled veteran say^ 
"Well, I saw the old green light on my way over." I could not 
resist the temptadon* Introdudng myself as an amateur old 
desert hand, the foUowing conversation ensued 


“What light was that?" 

"Oh, I mean the green Very light west of Ramadi, Everyone 
of us had seen it, most of us several dmes/' 

“What is it?" 

“No one has any idea. We’ve all driven around looking for a car 
in distress or a plane crash, bur there is nothing. Now we just 
ivavc to it and drive rni." I to xeU of this, together with 
several other curious inexplicable incidents, to the Extra Sensory 
Pcrccptioa class of Dr, J, B. Rhine at Duke Univc^iy. There arc 
things that cannot at present be explained, like flying saucers. 


Rutba Wells, where we spent the night, consisted of a white 
tent, to which the chief of poUce lived, and some small shacks. 
While we were preparing camp a Bedouin, dressed in a white 
cotton nightshirt with a brown camel-hair gannent over the mp 
and wearing on his head a black and white speckled kerchief, led 
me CO one side. Opening the folds of his white garment, he 
unded a knot containing shining pieces of metal. FIc put them 
in my hand; in the light of the setting sun they ghnted like gold. 
He kept repeating the word **Dhshab [gold]. 

The Bedouin said diat about a day's ride on a ramd to the 
northwest the entire desert looked Uke burnished goli I gave 1^ 
a brnc coin for the sample. TTiat night 1 dreamed of a practiced 
discover>'-a part of the North Arabian Desert covered with 
gold. Uiifortunately, when I got to Oxford and showed th« 
in the Deprtment of Geology the report Nice sample 

of iron pyrites." However, I am sure the Bedouin conflnued 
to feci that he was going to be one of the richest men ,n the 

morning we crossed the Wadi Hauran and continued 

westsvard over low. roEing, flint-covered hills. _ 

Since Buxton and 1 were in the leading car, wc had arran^ 
with the flying officer that ive could stop anywhere for ten 
;^ 1 «. In A way we made a smaU but very important 

collection of flint implements and flakes. 

Wc oassed the highest point, came over a ^d there 

below Sliding Ground-'H" mud flat. We decided to camp 
on the western rim, at a sheltered spot where we thought pre^ 
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hiscoric mart wguld also have selected his campsite. Biixfon and 
1 collected flints untdl it was too dark to see. 

The members of the RAT convoy naturally looked upon us 
as very strange people. Here vve were, rw'o civilians who had been 
able to commandeer three milicary cars to a landing ground far 
out in tlie d^rt, picking up snuU scones. Howcveri since we 
^icemed to be extremely keen on our hunt they became interested. 
One of the men picked up three flints and asked us if they were 
any gooiL Buxton rejected two and kept one chat showed human 
flaking. 

Buxton cxplsirtcd that certain flakes bear the *^bulb of p>ercus- 
sjon/* a swelling jic the point where a flake Im been struck^ This 
differencbces man-made from the handiwork of nature. The mart 
seemed to be so interested that 1 suggested to Buxton diat he 
give a talk, illustrated with some of our specimens. 

After dinner fifteen men with their flying officer sat around the 
blazing camcIVthom fire on gasoline cans and empty w'oodcn 
boxes. 

Buxton described the purpose of our trip, which w^as to obtain 
evidence that prehistoric mart had visited Landing Ground “H** 
mud Aar many thousands of years ago« He demonstrartd hnw' 
flint Is flaked either by hammerstone or by pressure flaking- 
RejectSj which resembled those made by man, and for contrast a 
flint scraper witli a fine bulb of percussion^ were passed arouml 

Buxturt described the geographical pcsitiort of Landing Ground 
in relation to Asia. Europe, and Africa. At Oxford he had 
seen a rnap+ in a book soon to be pubUshcd, shoxiHng the words 
*^Gcographic Barrier” in large tetters right across the urea where 
wc TiVcre now^ sitting around the campfire. In other words, pre¬ 
historic man was presumed not to have crossed the region berween 
Palestine, Transjordan* and Syria on the west, and Iraq on the 
ea 5 t, but to have followed the northern limits of Syria and Iraq, 
just south of the Turkish frontier. However, as a result of our 
discoveries these w'ords would now be repbeed by a double¬ 
headed arrow, indicating mo-way migration. WTiat tjqK of man 
made these stone implements? Buxton said that they probably 
looked like the Bedouins but their w^eapons and tools were of 
stone^ bone, and wood* The climate was difFercnt then^ The 
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wadis flowed with water and were rarely diy. Now eyen the 
great Wadi HaiinOp which we had crossed not so many hours 
beforct was dry except after seasonal rains. He said thar this part 
of the world was becoming drier as the years went by* 
Different animals had roamed here in prehistoric times, Buxton 
reminded them that the last lion had been killed not many miles 
from where we were sittings at Oasr ct Azraq^ at the beginning 
of the cenrury^ For thirty minutes Buxton held his audience 
spellbound. It wa^ exciting for me to look at the faces of these 
men who had no knowledge of archaeology^ and to see the 
tremendous inrerest his simple talk aroused. Two of them said 
it was unfortunate that it was dark now^ because otbcrw^isc 
they were sore they could find some fine specimens, Th^ asked a 
number of intelligent questions and^ as Buxton often said, that 
was the keenest audience to whom he ever talked anywhere., 

Wc went to bed, impariendy aw-oiting daylight. After a 
deheious breakfast of eggs and bacon and sausages before day¬ 
light, wnc began co search the mud flat for more flinr implements. 
By nightfall w^e had a series of flakes and a few implements. Now 
we had a series to convince even skepdes, Wc felt confident wc 
had established the fact that prehistoric man had migrared across 
this vast wilderness* 

Our gratitude to the Air Vice-Marshal was unbounded* We 
wTOte notes to thank him for his assistance. Wc also sent a note 
to Miss Bell, thanking her for her enthuriasde support of our 
mission and telling her that we had found some implements, jMJt 
of which w^ould find their w^ay to Case No^ t in the Iraq 
Museum* The remaJoder w^ent to Field Museum* 

As w^e left Landing Ground I wondered if I would ever 
see it again. It still seemed strange to have been searching for 
prehistoric man in two Rolls-Royce amiored cars mounred with 
rnachine gunsr-again a curious mixture of old and new» 

Back in Jerusalem we called on Sir Ronald and Lady Srorrs 
to ^vc them an account of our experiences* They were gready 
interestcd in our discoveries, particularly those in the North 
Arabian Desert. 

Sir Ronald asked if wc w'ould take a letter to the editor of the 
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London ThTfes. This Iccrcr accomp^ed m amcle ht had jusc 
written on u Chisader buried outside the Church of che Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. He handed me a large envelope bearing 
the crac of the governor of Jenmleni and sealed with a blob of 
red scaling wax 

That night w^c left the Holy T -md and continued by train to 
Alexandria^ where we embarked on a Mcasagerics Maiitiracs boat 
for Marseille. This sea passage gave us a chance to w'rite up our 
notes and to think about the wonderful experiences we had 
crow'ded into chose few weeks. When the steamer reached 
Marseille it was coo late to disembark^ although wx w^crc along¬ 
side- Wc were toid that we would have to miss the night train 
CO Paris and await the train the next morning- Thb was very 
dre^ome as it meant we would be delayed in reruming to Oxford, 
and we were already behind our schedule- 

I ^ddenly thought of Sir Ronald Scorrs’s ktier. The totally 
irrelevant but impressive document produced a near miracle. 
Buxton and 1 were bowed through customs and helped onto the 
train as it started to move. Changing trains* we orossed via 
Calais-Dover and up to London. 

As the train left Paddington wc sac thinking of our experiences 
during the past forty-three days. Buxton would not listen to my 
thanks for his company. He got out a sheet of pper and began a 
note of thanks to Unde Barbour. I did the same and later wrote 
a long report on our crip, knowing he would be delighted uirh 
the results. From then on I knew I would dream and pray that 
someday I would go back to KJsh. 

The train stopped at the starion. Oxford was still foggy. 
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chariai wirh cnppcr nails arounij Hni, Two wheels are encased 
in plaster for shipnvtnt ro Field Mwscistii of Natural Historj^ Chicago. 


4. Rccnfistruction of Sumerian fnur-wheeled charitst of jrioci years ago prepared 
in Field .Mtiscum of Natural History, now Chicugo Narural Hisiorv' Museuni. 
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f. C»ptK:r rein-ring, MtriimuntcJ hy no rt]iiid^ cx- 
L'nvaicd at Kish by Kidd Mti euin-ClKfDrd Uni- 
veilin' Joint Espediritjn. This was found nl^a^ 
heeled chariur. 





6 ^ V^icvv uver Trench at Kish with ihc tcinpEc of N:il>unidlii& in rhe upper 
section. Director Ijcniis Charles Waiclin and the aiirhnr sojicn'istng exca- 
v^iritiiis bv Field iMoscuiti-Oxford Umverat)' Joint lixpeditiun during 192:8 
season. 
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^ trucks at Afuttnd "V\'" where the Baby¬ 
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j I, Painted pottery vessel in prim- 
inve naturalistic stj'lc esca- 
vared at Jciudct Nasr, north¬ 
east of Kish, Iraq. 


ij, Aurignacian female figurine 
called the “Venus uf Willcn- 
dorf.’’ This is one of the old¬ 
est sculpture* in the mund. 
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I. AFTER our return in Januaiy 191 ^, 
Buxton and 1 awaited eagerly the reports that reached Oxford 
from Kishi Shortly afterward Langdon started excavadoiu at 
jemdet Nasr, and in imagination 1 followed eveiy swing of the 
pickaxes as they advanced through that fascinating mound. I 
continued to work for the Diploma in Anthropology. Books 
and lectures seemed less appealing after our adventures in Iraq. 

At Oxford^ in fact all through the Thames Valley, the end 
of winter always seems to drag on. The early spring days are 
quickly submerged by wind and rain. Bicycling to and from 
classes in miserably unpleasant vireathcr makes staying well 
difficult, and nearly everyone has a cold. However, we survived 
the first days of spring and at last fine weather came and, with it, a 
letter from the AJ>b 6 Henri Breuil. 

The Abb£ was—and is—the world’s leading authori^ on pre¬ 
history and prehistoric arts and cultures, and his is the last w'ord 
on cave art. Some months before, an address by him had been 
the highlight of the winter series of the Oxford University 
Anthropological Society of which 1 was the Secretary, 

Before the lecture Sir Archibald and Lady Garrod had given 
a dinner at their house for the Abh£ to which I was invited. 1 had 
lisrened spellbound to the ^ort, nearly bald Abbi, who had the 
brightest of dark ^cs, a magnificent profile, and the most deildous 
sense of humor. 

After the lecture I had driven him in my aging Morris-Cowley 
back to the Garrods', 1 told him of my interest in prehistory 
wd the journey to Kish, and be invited me to visit him sometime 
in Paris and see his Stone Age collections, notdjly the wall paint¬ 
ings of prehistoric animats he had copied in caves in France and 
Spain. 
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Now here was his handwritten letter in Frenchi 1 raced by 
bicycle over to the Gairods* to see if Dorothy could decode diis 
excraordinaiy' manuscript. Dorothy not only could, she had a 
simtkr one. The sguiggles invited us to accompany the Abb£ 
to visit prehistoric caves and rock shehers in die south of Spain. 
Dorothy's family had encouraged her to accept. 

I excitedly telephoned my family at Baggrave and asked per¬ 
mission to go to Spain for a month during the spring vacation* 
This meant 1 would not be home for E^er, and 1 had been at 
Kish for Christmas* Mother was bewildered but loyal, and said 
she would give me the trip as an Easter presenL 

So early April found me once again on a train as 1 sat up 
all die way to Algccitas, at the southerly tip of Spain, 

In Algcctras the balmy air was filled with Spanish music* To the 
south from my window in the Reina Cristina Hotel could be 
seen the lights of Gibraltar with one or ru^o flickering near the 
top; w^cre these monkeys chasing their girls with flashlights, I 
wondered, or the lights of the British sentries guarding the 
Rock? 

I had been told to meet the parry the nest morning at seven 
Q^clock for breakfast. 1 found the Abb£ pacing around the table 
like a caged horn Dorothy Garrod had preceded n>e. With her 
was her friend .Vlrs. Mikon, who was also to accompany us to the 
caves. The Abb6 was tiying to get breakfasts and k is just as 
dijflculc to get food in the early morning in Spain as it is to get 
dinner before ten o’clock at night* There was liulc convensacion 
as we ace. Dorodiy was very tjuiet. Mrs. Milton’s friendly atcempc 
to talk was silenced by a stem look from the Abbe, who seemed a 
pretty impatient sort of person^ and 1 began co worry about how 
the expedition would work out* 

I found out later that cht main thing griping die Abbe was 
Mrs* Milton^s insistence upon m earing riding breeches. Since 
so many prehistoric female figurines acccnniace die breadth of the 
pelvic girdle, especially the "'Venus of Willendorf,” I was a little 
surprised at the Abbi's attitude* At any event, breakfast was an 
ominous meal. 

At a c|aartcr to eight the Abbe had us lined up before the 
hotel, waiting* At ten minutes to eight he was in a cemper because 
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the car was not there, and no one dared remind him chat it was 
not supposed to be there untU eight o^elock and that^ after all, 
this was Spain where people cared little for punctuality and less 
for rime. 

About ten ttunutes after eight our chaufFcur-drivcn Buick 
rolled unhurriedly around the comer. We were packed into the 
car in about eighty seconds flat and were off to the mountains. 

Late that afternoon w-e turned off the main Algeciras-Cadiz 
road and bumped oi cr a rough field to a stone farmhouse, Casa 
Retfm This was to ho our headquarters. Nicola, the sLtty-year- 
old proprietor, greeted us with a wide flourish of his aged black 
sombrerop 

I spent an uninspiring couple of hours the next day ac a peculiar 
kind of '^homework-^ The Abb£ had noticed chat 1 had great 
difficulty in rccogniring stone impicnients, since many quartzites 
are shaped by nature almost like chose flaked bv hand^ In a sack 
he placed a fine example of a hand ax among "fifteen unwwtcd 
quartzites, and 1 kept feeling through the pile of stones until 
Z could recoguM the hand ax by couclu 
At dawn with two guides set out on horseback in a deluge 
of rain to the bold cries of ^^Arre^ -mutoP* 

Our first stop was in a plowed field on the side of a low' hlU 
known as "Topatanllla-Taivilb*” This was a Chclleo-Acheulcan 
open-air site W'hcre the furrows, and sometimcii the ridges, con¬ 
tained many specimens^ Here we spent an hour collecting quartzite 
implemenis—flakes, hammerstones, and a few hand axes, all flaked 
by human hands tens of thousands of years before. The Abbe 
cuaturally collected the largest pile but Dorothy also had some 
beauties. The human flaking w'as srill Yerj^ hard for me to 
recognize, and the Abb6 became impatient b^ause I kept bring¬ 
ing him w^hat he called “rubbiih.” In any event I was not entirely 
useless because the final collection of worked quartzites must have 
weighed seventy pounds, and these I carried some distance back 
to the horses, the Abb6 encouraging me merrily from the rear 
With shouts of ^^Aftey hurr^P* and muhf 

We continued tow^ard the mountains, on the lookout now for 
caves. The scenery became more beautiful as the vegetarion 
changed. No description or photographs can do full justice 
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to tht rnoufitsins of southern Spain f They ?trc of Eocene sand¬ 
stone carved tnro fantastic shapes by aeolian action—incessant 
blowing of the wind. CheUcan gravels overlie a Miocene ar^l- 
laceous marl with day and calcareous bands. A fertile imagination 
ran picture the chami of riding slowly for hours among thoc 
mountains in search of caves painted by ancient man with so 
interesting and amusing a person as the Abb£ Breuih he tvas tire¬ 
less in his search for prehistoric cave arc, full of energy in the 
collection of beetles and plants, alwa)ns ready to answer qoosdons, 
and with a limitless repertoire of amusing stories and anecdoecs— 
indeed a volatile and charming guide. 

Despire my poor showing in the quartzite hunt, 1 w-os now 
feeling very happy about the entire adventure. The Abbe was 
undoubtedly a dominant character. Tlte girls seemed to be getting 
on all right- Mrs. Milton really looked very well in those tight- 
fitting breeches^ however, I could see that the Abb6 preferred to 
ride in front of her. 

We came to a village near Fadnas where charcoal burners were 
at work and among them was a good-looking girl w^hosc ap¬ 
pearance surprised mc^ as she looked very much Ske an Arab^ then 
i remembered chat the Moors bad occupied Spab not so many 
centuries before. 

That night we spent in a small group of huts in the mounuins. 
The villagers w^ere glad to sec us. it was extremely difEcuk for 
me CO catch more chan a word here and tbcrc» but the Abbi 
had no difficulty with the ptois. 

It was extraordinary how^ after a few minutes^ the entire village 
was crowded around the Abbt* hanging onto his every word. 
Wherever wc went this happened ^ The Abb^ had a faculty for 
getting on with everyone. 

The next day wc followed tiie moimtajn pass around the moun¬ 
tain, down a valley, up another mountain. Par above us wc could 
see an outcrop of limestone where, the Abbd explained, lay our 
major objective, the rock shelter of Tajo de las Figuras. After 
many more hours of climbing the Abbe decided to look for 
Tajo dc las Figuras without us, so wc sat under a tree and w^aited. 

There came a loud shout from far above. We climbed to find 
the Abbi waiting for us in a rock shelccr facing south. On the 
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walls ho pobitod mt a series of marks, drawings, figurines, and 
stylLtcd {inimab, cho majoricy in rod Painced figures abounded 
on the right wall^ and in the lirrie chamber at the far end literally 
hundreds of figures covered the walls: men, wotnen^ stags, goats, 
birds and cecrifontis, etc., in a schematic style of yellow* red, and 
white* Since red overlies yelIow% and white overlies red, the 
yellow designs were the oldest. 

We couJd but stare in amazemenr at the marvelous collection 
of Neolithic, or probably AencobthJe, painted figures. The Abb£ 
pointed out each cninure detail, for he had spent three weeks in 
this shelter in tgig while copying the paintings direedy from the 
u^ll. 

These were the first drawings by prehistoric man I had ever 
seen. Of course, from textbooks and particularly the Abb6^s book 
on the Cueva d'AJtamira, 1 had become familiar with cheir 
genenl style and effect on paper. But standing on this Spanish 
mountainside and seeing them fresh and vigorous was indeed a 
thrilling experience. 

f decided then and there that no photograph or reproduction 
could ever do justice to the real thing. 

How 1 wish^ for Uncle Barbour! 

The AI>b6 poinced to a blank section of the wall in his most 
dramatic fashion. “There’s a fmc horse in Paleolithic style,” Then, 
as wc stared, he splashed the drab stune w'irh warcr and the colors 
freshened and appeared to reveal a horse's head in naturalistic 
sr)-Ie—the first painting of a Prehistoric horse I had ever seen m 
rim. 

ITierc were five hundred figures or designs, among them many 
deer w'ich long antlers. One painting was of a man armed witii 
w'har appeared to have been a metal ax, thereby gtvuig an ap¬ 
proximate date to this scries of paintings—a few millennia before 
the dawn of history. 

As I studied the paintings I began to wonder about tiie ancient 
artists, their culcurcs, how they had lived. But when I asked 
the Abb^ the main questions racing tfirough my mind, he repUed 
thac tn this area there were many unknowTi factors. He explained 
how he was able to determine the relative age of some of the 
w'ail drawings. For example, some designs were faded and partly 
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covered with lichens; others ’Aere obviously superimposed ou 
older drawings. To distinguish reUtive age and itiTerprcc the 
mass of designs requires padent ^dy and what the French call 
or “tJie eye-*" Among those with the gift for secJngi the 
Afabi Breuil h the all-time master. 

I was fuQy aware wliat a privilege it was to be w^ith the 
Abbe and hear him explain the different drawings on these walls. 

We ate a picnic lunch outside the rock shelter overlooking the 
great valley* Afterward w^e searched the cliff for other rock shel^^ 
ters, but the vegetation made this exceptionally diffieulr- At one 
point the Abbi s^ked me to clitub up a sheer w aU to a cleft in the 
Limestone to sec if any draw ings w'ere there. By removing my 
shoes I managed to get up hut in so doing pulled doWTi the only 
means of support, a 5inail bush growing in a spUc in the rock wriL 
1 found it difficult to climb dowTi the last ten feet of sheer walk 
Masses of thornbushes below did nor encourage a Jump* 

The Abb£ called up, “Use my head.^ Pressing hi$ shining bald 
head against the rock and bracing his neck with bodi hands^ ho 
ordered, ^V^eZj vit^y me.” 

It seemed prudent to obey orders, 1 could see his head ap- 
prcntly inibedded in the rock w^all. Stepping down on it as lighdy 
as possible, t bounded gracefully to the ground. When I chimked 
the Abbe for his "^mental support" I added that I w as sure this 
w'as the only time one of his students had ever stepped on him. 
This amused him grearty and years later, in Paris, he recalled the 
incident with great glee* 

We spent riiat night in a thatched hut w’here Antonio, a char¬ 
coal burner, and his wdfe welcomed us* A charcoal fire smoldered 
in a small open pan on the Aoor; the roof was bbekened by smoke. 
The furnitute consisted of low, rudely made chairs and a small 
’wooden table- The tw'tn beds wxre of beams with interlaced 
branches. Cattle horns and w'ooden utensils hung from naEs. The 
general atmosphere w^as reminiscent of a Neolithic communitj'. 

We passed a relatively pleasant night, except that I had about 
a hundred bites on my body next morning, it was Easter, Veiy 
early the Abbfi galloped off to Mass, returning hungrier than ever. 
We sat around all day* resting and wridng notes. The Baggrave 
pew In Hungarton Oiurch seemed far, far away. The follow'ing 


a/Krnoon we visited^ among ocher cav«» chc Cueva del Arco, 
with its natural acolian-formed arches upon which a few pabdngs 
are still visible. 

The day was concluded by a visit to the Cueva de k Paja, where 
the Abb£ had slept during his three weeks in that region years 
before. It is a very low and small rock shelter but, he assured us, 
quite comfortable. 

We rode reluccantiy back to the valley and to the farmhouse* 
Casa Rctfn. our base of supplies^ Later we made several local ex* 
cuKionSt always to hunt traces of ancient mural art We wxre in 
an area where these were few and far bctu'ccn, and even die 
slightest daubs of paint aroused a thrill. On one of dicse trip Mrs, 
Milton, much to die amusement of the Abb£, slid fect-first down 
a rocky slope with a ripping* tearing noise, but fortunately her 
well-made pants withstood even this. The Abb^ laughed up¬ 
roariously. 

That afternoon we passed through large herds being kept for 
huUlights, The Andalusian bulls are among the finest and fiercest 
in Spain. We rode through them without any trunble whatsoever; 
they ignored us. And still, as soon as one of these huLU eticers the 
ring he charges straight for a horse. 

TTiis had already been a ten-hour day and it was still nearly 
four hours* ride back to Casa Rcrin, mainly in complete dark¬ 
ness. 

But it was not a riring trip. The Abh6 collected ^ome interest¬ 
ing beetles and some rare specimens of plants, belonging mainly 
to the iris and orchid famUics, which he carried snulfed in the 
sides of Ills hoots. He was in splendid form and delighted m with 
stories and reniini«rcnc& 

The next day we rerumed to Gibraltar. 

It w'as another fascinating C3tpcrience to visit the Rock of Gib¬ 
raltar with the Abbi, to look at Devirs Tower mefc shelter w here 
years before he had found Muusterian impltmentSH The gray-btue 
Rock, towering some five hundred feet above the brilliant w^ater 
against the equally blue sk)% Trvas majestic and aimost literally 
overpowering* The Abb4 and 1 scrambled several hundred feet 
up the $crce slope and owning to a peculiar opdcal ilturiont I had 


the fecBng all the tune that the Rock was going to topple over 
on us. 

\Vc found a few fiakes below Devil’s Tower rock shelter. On 
this slope the Abb£ had found worked flakes wliich indicated that 
the rock shelter above had been inhabited manjr thousands of 
years ago* 

It was in die hope of confimijng the Abbi's theory that mxt 
morning Dorothy began her CMavations outside Devil's Tower 
rock shelter* 

This rock shelter^ which stands about a hundred feet above sea 
level, consists of a high, narrow fissure^ like a ehimriey, extending 
twenty feet up into the limestone face of the otherwise sheer cliff* 

One of the most fortunate details about working this site was 
that there was plenty of space below for ^^throwback”—a detail 
that might appear insignificant but is nevertheless of the greatest 
importance^ 

Dorothy employed four workmen who began that morning to 
clear away the debris from the platform in front of the rock 
shelter. Three heardis were found at different levels. Just above 
one hearth Dorothy found a worked piixe of ^uartdte and the 
low^cr Jaw of a wild hoar {Sm jcrofa) as wcU as a few limpet 
shells, which indicated humans had lived and dined in this cave. 

These finds stimulated our hopes that Dorothy would excavate 
a Mousterkn skeleton in sim^ Forbes Quarry was only a quarter 
of a mile away and it was there that the famous Gibraltar skulh 
now m the Royal College of Surgeons in LondoOf had been found 
without adequate data to estabibh its andqmiy^ 

1 certainly hated to leave thU Mousterian site where at any 
moment another Neanderthal mm might be found, I picttircd 
myself at Oxford waiting prayerfuUy for the tekgram that would 
bring the nei*^ from Gibraltar. We had planned in advance that 
Buxton was to receive the original for Oxford and I was to have si 
cast for Field Museumf 

That day, although we did not know it^ young was 

sleeping his long sleep behind the steep face of the Rock, waiting 
to be found and taken on his long journey to Oxford^ . . . 

For k was only a few months later that the Abbe's earber finds 
were confirmed when Dorothy uncovered in the Devil's Tower 
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the skull of a Neanderthal child known to science as "Abel/' and 
a^ociated with a Moitjteriaji culture. Gibralcar then is the mo^ 
western location of Neanderthal man. It is indeed a far cry from 
Gibraltar to Teshik-Tash near Tashkent, where A. P. Okladrukov 
found some twenty years later a Ncanderthaloid child. Between 
these two widely dung sites tics La Quina in the Charente, where 
Dr. Henri Martin also found a Neanderthal child. 

But Abers discovery w^aited in the future. The Abb£ went back 
to Algcciras to arrange a new expedidun, Dorothy kept: on with 
her diggings *nd i toured Gibraltar, 

Our neict expedition, carefully planned by the Abbd* was to 
the cave of La Pileta near Ronda- Sc%'eral days ktef we were 
threading our way through niountain passes beyond Benoajan- 
The Abbd and I were on font, carrying our rucksacks, Dorothy, 
who had reluctantly tom herself away from the Devil^s Tower 
for this trip, was on a mountain pony. Our guide led another pony 
that was burdened with our h^gagt^ including ropes and ladders 
and other etjuipment for the cave. Mrs. Milton had not been able 
to join us, or perhaps she had had her fid of speleology for a time. 

Since many bandits or brigands were reported to be in these 
mountains, we w'cre handed on by the mhabitacir^ from valley to 
valley. One guide led us up over the mountain and down the other 
side. As wx started up the next slope another figure appeared on 
the sky line; wx then rode up to meet our new guide. Wc spent 
the night in a small village near the famous cave of La Pileta. 

Next morning wc started for the cavt The rope ladder^ acety¬ 
lene lamps, candles, and other cave-txploring ctjinpment were 
entrusted to the wild-looking village men came along as 
guides. We were ten when wc set out, on horses, for La Pileta. 

After about an hour^s ride we came to the cave, which opens 
on the side of a targe depression near the top of the sierra* In this 
secdon the Jurasic limestone is extremely broken and there arc 
many outcrops on every hand. I changed into tny rope-soled shoes 
before entering. What wc would encounter inside I had no idea* 
as the Abbi gave us no spedal warning. But 1 carried another pair 
of shoes in my rucksack, together with candles, matches, and 
some chocolate^ for which last wc would aU be grateful later on* 
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We entered the narrow iissure in single file, with the Abbui and 
one of the local guides in the lead. Behind trudged the ocher 
guides, carrying the caving equipment It was cold and wet and 
rough going; in places wc had to scramble on all fours. We were 
glad to have on thick sweaters. None of us said anything as we 
hurried along in single file with the Abbd always going a little 
too fast ahead. 

After about an hour of strenuous effort the Abb6 said we would 
rest for five minutes. The dickering light from the bmp showed 
that we had come into a rocky passage that was a good deal nar¬ 
rower than the entrance. A pool of water covered the rock floor 
over which we hung our feet as we sat on boulders to rest. The 
Abb^ lit an evil-smelling CaporaJ cigarette. 

I could not figure out why wc were resting, for surely we must 
be close to that section of the cave decorated by prehistoric man. 
I cried to peer at the walls but could see nothing except a large 
rock that seemed to bar our way. 

The guides w'ere unwinding the rope ladder. They fastened 
one end around a boulder on the cave floor and began paying it 
out over the large rock. 

Aly eyes opened wide as the ladder disappeared into the dark¬ 
ness. i had not known It was so long. I lay on the ground by the 
rock and turned my flashlight over the edge. I could nor s«! the 
bottom, only a hazy ^y-blue chasm falling far below. I dropped 
a small pch'ble and listened. “Eighty feet?” The AbbS nodded 
casually. Evident he was not in the mood for being questioned as 
to why wc were going down into this abyss. 

Dorothy sat quiedy. 

The men completed their preparations, and one of the guides 
Appeared over the edge of the rock. I lay on my stomach hold¬ 
ing my flashlight as he climbed hand over hand down into the 
darkness; the beam could not follow him all the way down. A 
dtout assured us he had reached bottom. 

Another man w-ent down, then the Abbi, with an agility that 
dismayed me. Then Dorothy rose from her rock scat, grasped the 
ladder, and lowered herself out of sight. 

The guides at the ladder w'ere now looking at me. 1 was look¬ 
ing at the rope bdder and the rock that anchored It-firmly, 1 
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could only hope —eq the eatery floor of the cave, I did not dare 
refuse* So, wingmg in $pider fashion in the dark, I felt my way 
gingerly down the slippery rungs and at last grattfnlly dropped 
from the last rung onto the muddy flewr of a chasm lined with 
heavy blue clay. 

I felt that aher thb effort we should be rewarded with the 
sight of superb drawings on the walls^ although how prchistoTic 
man would have dared to crawl down into this black abyss I had 
no idea* 

But the Abbe did not glance at the dark w^alls. Instead he fell on 
hU knees in a particularly dark and damp comer and began dig¬ 
ging feverishly with his fingers* Dorothy and I stared at him in 
amazement in the dim light. Them looking up, he handed to us 
and to each of the men small corked test tubes with a hasty, 
^"Here, please try and catch somCp^^ 

So this was w'hy we had risked our lives climbing down into 
this cave below a cavcl We were to look for beetles. The Abbd, 
grubbing away like an active mole, eicpbincd that he needed a 
series for a friend at the Mtls^e dc THistoire Naturellc in Paris* 
He said that when be had been in La Pileta some years before 
he had collected s pair of these blind beetles and they had caused 
tremendous excitement in coleopterous circles* This new species 
was now called forever bremS, His friend said that if ever he got 
a chance to go back to La Pileta he must collect a good series. 
And here w'c were. 

Ic w'as a weird right—otherwise perfectly normal people root¬ 
ing around in wet clay for blind beeties at the bottom of a dark 
cave in the mountains of southern Spain, 

We spent half an hour gnibhing feverishly in the clay, catching 
these very elusive^ though blind^ beetles* By this time w^e had 
about thiny specimens of bremU, The Abb£ was enchanted, 
Dorothy and 1 were not* Wc had been first mrded, then an¬ 
noyed at finding ourselves in this ridiculous predicament- But in 
the ‘^interests of science** ive tried to overcome our lack of en¬ 
thusiasm. The Abbe, seeing that wc were inwardly fuming, 
thanked us vtry formally in Spanish, then in French^ just as he 
might have dc^ne at the end of a presidential address in the wdl-lit 
lecture hall of some world capital 
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The question now vfis how we were going to get back to the 
upper cave. As 1 looked up the steep side of the stone wail 1 
could see high above two tiny pin points of lamplight glowing 
like stare. 

The Abbi did not seem peituibed. He suggested chat I go op 
firet, Dorothy should follow me, and he would come next. The 
ladder did not quite reach the ground, so a loose rope bad to be 
used for the ascent to the first rung> Ginging to the rope with 
wee, cky-covered fingers was difficult;, and the clayey rope soles 
of my shoes slid off the slippery rungs as if they were greased. 
But as the Abb£ was taking the rope impatiently below, 1 fairly 
raced up the first fifty rungs. This was a nuscjke. I was soon out 
of breach and my feet shot from under me several times, so that 
only a desperate gripping with mud-covered fingers saved me. I 
was winded Long before I reached the overhanging rock. 

Above me the two guides standing on the rock rim turned 
tlieir lamps over the protruding ledge, which seemed an impossi¬ 
ble barrier. I could not get my fingers around the rope at this 
point because it was pressed so fir^y against the rock by my 
weight. I had to reach high enough above the rock to grab a rung. 
With clay-stippeiy hands and feet, thb was highly dangerous. 1 
slipped twice before I was able to grab the rung above the ledge. 
With a great deal of grunting I arrived on the rock where the two 
Spaniards were waiting with anxious eyes. I knew dien that this 
was the most difficult piece of climbing 1 had ever attempted. 

My w'ony now w'as as to how Dorothy would make It, for she 
was very tired from the dghty-foot descent and the beetle hunt. 
I was sore her arms could never reach from the ladder under the 
ledge to the rock above. 

I lay full length on the edge of the rock tvith the wan, light of 
my flashlight beaming on her as she came up, dowly and care¬ 
fully, resting every now and then. The worried guides put their 
lamps on the ground and prepared to help if possible. When she 
reached the jutting rock, which was ten feet below me, she w as 
pandng, and there above her was the five-foot gap. She was very 
tired and 1 could sec she was close to teats. I did not see how she 
could stretch up to grasp the nest usable rung. The feat had taken 
my last ounce of strength. While she rested, clinging to the ropes, 
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[ decided the only thing to do to let myself down to ghre her 
a hand. 1 tied a rope around my ankles wth firm knots and ex¬ 
plained to the men what I was going to do and that they must 
hold onto the rope or I would crash headfirst to my death. I could 
only hope they understood 

They gradually payed out the rope a$ I slid head down over the 
edge of the rock. I could see DorothyV head a few feet below 
me and far down in the distance^ which seemed a mile away, I 
could see the tamplir figure of the AbhL He was shaking the rope 
and $houdrtg what on earth was the deby- I slid down very pre¬ 
cariously tirtril I could grab one of Dororhy^s wrists, then, calling 
to the men above in what i hoped ’was Spanish, I asked them to 
pull me up—slowly and steadily^ They understood, and slowly I 
dragged Dorothy up over the dangerous ledge until I felt her left 
hand closing over a rung* I know we will both always ronember 
this moment. Then I pulled up her other wrist. It, too. found a 
rung and clung^ Dorothy w'as now swinging by her arms over the 
abyss. Again I pulled her upward slowly, by both wrists noWp 
until 1 had lifted her almcst bodily over the Jutting edge of die 
rock. I felt utterly csliausted both from the danger and from 
fatigue. Dorothy lay down where she stood^ which happened to 
be in a pool of shallow watetj and closed her eyes* 

VVe shouted do^vu to the Abb£ that all was now clear for his 
ascent* He jumped on the bottom rung and came up with amaz^- 
ing agilit}% The gap offered no challenge to him* He stretched^ 
jumped, and caught hold with accomplished skiU* He made the 
whole climb in record time and I doubt if any Olympic champion 
could have dune better. He scrambled up over die rock to Doro¬ 
thy, who was sdll lying full length in the puddle, and, whipping 
out a Caporal and panting only slightly from his ph 3 ^cal exer¬ 
tion, he remarked, ^Vcne% vite^ iflYe.” 

Etorothy opened one eye and said, *^}e ne bmige ptusJ^ 

I think the Abbi was a Uttie surprised, even shocked. This was 
probably the finst time anyone had been so definite with him- 
However, it was very clear that she was exhausted, so mucrering 
to himself, ^'Toujours ks femmesr he sac down and smoked 
tiiree or four Gaporals very imparientiy* I also welcomed a chance 
to rest. 
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At ksc Darothjr stood up and started to walk back down the 
cave in the dii^don from which we had come, it seemed yea re 
before. The cave seemed almost smooth to us after all our climb¬ 
ing, However, the Abb^ did not permit us to reach the entrance 
but steered us deftly bto a cleft he had ignored when we passed 
it on OUT way into the cave. 

We had now been undeiground for four hours. It was 
and damp and no one had suggested anything to eat. Our feet 
were wet and covered with mud, we were bedraggled-lookkg, 
and Dorothy and I at least were as miserable as we looked. But the 
Abb£ marched us down the corridor and flashed his lantern 
through the water dripping from the roof and there on the cave 
wall was the section that had been ornamented by prehistoric 
man, the paintings that were our objective before we had been 
sidetracked by the blind beetles. 

Dorothy and I stared at them drearily. Our enthusiasm had 
waned. 

The Abb^ as enthusiasde and energede as ever, pointed out in 
triumph the different techniques of art. I’m afraid Dorothy and 
I were two of his less apt pupils at that moment, 

Then I remembered the chocolate bars in my rucksacL They 
made us feel a lot better. We were able to work up some en- 
thusia^ for the painting^ we had traveled so far to see, which 
were, in fact, the main objective of this trip to Spain. 

They were all of animals, and of four different scries: (a) the 
earliest in ycUow similar to the early Aurignacian paintings of 
nonhem Spainj (b) those in red, which may be compared to the 
more developed red paintings of La Pasieg'a; (c) those in gray- 
bbek not unlike some of the early Magdalcnian drawing in 
northern Spain, although this series might have been a late 
Aungnacian or Capsian development; and (d) a series in coai 
black comparable to the conventionalized Neolithic and later 
drawings found in rock shelters in large areas of 

At La Hleta, according to Miles Biirkitt, whom I have been 
quoting above, examples of these four series are often painted one 
above the other. Thb had enabled the AbU to detetminc the 
relative ages of this scries. Since the coal-black drawings always 
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appear overlying examples of the other three scries, they are the 
most niDderti, 

The Abbe decided we had better leave, and we mmed eur 
weary feet and wearier bodies back toward the entrance. It 
seemed a very, very long way. The plac^ where we had to go 
on all fouTs, scrambling over bouLderSt seemed far more dlffiaUt 
now, w^earj'- as we were. 

Ninety minutes passed before w^e saw^ the gray light the en¬ 
trance, which looked extremely bright to us although it W 3 $ late 
afternoon. 

Outside I took some photographs which illustrated the ""before 
and after"’ of speleology. We were exhausted and sopping wee 
and looked like sorry^ muddy tramps* 

We had spent six hours in the cave^ widi nothing to cat but a 
few squares of chocolate. But the late sun dried our clothes and 
cheered our spirics. The Abb£ did not need cheering* He was in 
a delightful mood and whisded and hummed as we rode down the 
mountain trail. Never have I seen such boyish cntliusiasm and 
such reserves of physical energy. He kept telling us how pleased 
his friend would be with the beetles. 

Back at the village we washed as best we could in w^ater heated 
in a kettle, changed our clothes, and had a good square meal 
cooked in the open* Next day we were at Ronda, and then it was 
time to return to England. 

Dorothy went back to Gibraltar to resume her hunt for Abel. 
The Abb£ and I said good-by* My muscles still ached, but I 
able to thank him sincerely for a great experience. He was now 
one of my herocSt and so he has remained ever since. 

1 had spent three weeks In Spain. Despite the blind-beetle epi¬ 
sode, Dorothy and I had been shown some of the earliest prehis¬ 
toric art in Europe by the Abbe, the master interpreter of such 
art, and I would always be grateful that he had given me my first 
introduction to the underground galleries where the ancient 
hunters had drawn or engraved their pictuns on the w^alls. I had 
made friends with the Abbe. He had invited me to visit with him 
the fabulous cave of Altamira in northern Spain and also the cave 
art of the Dordogne and the Pyrenees* I had also promised to visit 
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him in Palis during che summer, when I hoped to tour the mU' 
scums on the Conrinenc. 

We made many indefinite plans for the future before I climbed 
aboard dw Madrid train and set my face toward England. 

One last week was left of the Easter vacarion. 1 spent it de¬ 
lightfully at Baggravc with the family before returning to Oxford. 

Another ambition had been gratified. A year before I had 
played as a Reserve on the Oxford golf team, winning my singles 
match against Cambridge at Hoytake. This year I became a Golf 
Blue and was lucky enough to beat Leonard Crawley, later to 
become British amateut champion. 

Several months later, in June of 19*6, came the written and 
oral examinations for the Diploma in Anthropology, Our class of 
nine passed. 

I was an anthropologist. 




M Y FIRST desire, after graduadn^ 

from Oxford, was to work \n a mtiseuiTit and it had been my 
dream since childhood to ttmm someday to Chicago. Both di^Lre 
and dream were to be rediiedt for i received an appointment as 
assistant curator of physical ^anthropology at Field Museum of 
^?arural History. 

My work did not begin until October r ... the summer of 
1926 beckoned ahead, cnchancingly empty. The family w^crc to 
spend part of the summer at Le Touquet (Paris^Pbge) on the 
Channel. I made other plans. 

Years before, when Sir Henry Wellcome and Mr. Balfour had 
helped plan my studies, they had rcconuncnded some training in 
a German university. Accordingly I enrolled for a summer course 
at Heidelberg which I pkmncd to follow with a tour of European 
museums. 

After a couple of weeks at Baggrave I took the train to France, 
where I had the pleasure of visidng the Abb£ Breuil at his ct^mmy 
house at LTsIc-Adam* Here the Abb^ has his retreat to which he 
retifes mainly for wTCk ends in the spring and outumn. In the 
garden arc plants that he has collected in all parts of the world* a 
melange extraordinaire^ as he himself would call it. Each plant, 
carefully bbeled, is a memory of his world-wide travels. 

At Strasbourg I stopped to see die nugnificeTit cathedral and its 
famous clock. A procession of figures marches sedately around 
the great face;, striking the hours. 1 rarely pass through Strasbourg 
without stopping to pay my respects. 

Since Hutiixus dc la Feld* a good brigand chief of the ninth 
century, and others of my ancestors came from this part of the 
world, I spent some time searching through the Strasbourg grave- 
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yard and was rewarded when the aged yerger scraped moss from 
the stone of an early ancestor. 

Late thar afternoon the train crossed the Rhine. At Heidelberg 
the rain was pouring dow-n^ reminding me of Oxford, chat ocher 
imiversity city where I had just spent five pleasant years, I had 
arranged to stay at the home of Heiruich Miinter, assistant pro¬ 
fessor in the Department of Anatomy^ and that evening I found 
my German inadequate for ordiivary dinner-table conversation. 
However, to stay wdeh a family alwa)^ seems to be the accepted 
way of learning a knguage efficiently and rapidly. 

Within two weeks, rtumks to my lessons and the fiendish home- 
Tvork and an occasional movie or concert, my Certnan unproved 
miraeulously. 1 could now read a new’spaper without too much 
difiiculty and even say a few sentences. 

Ac the university f was enrolled for a scries of lectures, one a 
wTck on geology^ one on anatomy, and some special work from 
Dr, Aliinccr in physical anthropology. The latter was the reason 
I had come co Heidelberg, since [ w'anted to know how they cata¬ 
logued, jitunbercd, and arranged their specimens, and the general 
museum technique^ which had been so highly developed in Ger¬ 
many. 

The morning after my arrival I found mj^elf in a lecture ball 
with tiiventy-fivc German students, all with crew haircuts and 
some of them spormg scars on their faces. One boy had a wide 
strip of adhesive cape holding cotton w'ool to his right zygomatic 
arch. Every eye was fixed on me, but in a relatively friendly man¬ 
ner. Later t found I w as the first Allied student to attend the 
University of Heidelberg after World War L This was eight 
years after the Armistice. 

Miiutcr show^ed me the laboratory work on which he was cn- 
ga^d. He w^as making a detailed study of a merits of Coptic skulls 
w'hich had been sent to him from Eg^t. This monograph is now" 
a standard reference work. He was deeply enthusiasdc over his 
subject and explained the methsKl and Technique he employed. 
In general, the technique was die same as that taught by Buxton 
at Oxford with minor variations. For example, he took a great 
many more measurements and observations. This is a standard 
Gemian technique. In Vienna I was to see an old bearded gcntle- 
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man recording one thousand measuretnents and observations on 
each of eight skullsf 

In the collection at Heidelberg were sevcnd thoiisand liiumn 
sLuIIs, arranged on shelves in dustproof cases. M Oncer explained 
that dust should be kept out because it causes bones to dbintegrate. 

He was very interested in the work ac Kish and I described our 
series of skulls which were to be shipped froin Lraq to Oxford and 
Chicago for study. 

There vras much to see and learn in and around Heidelberg. 
I visited museums there and in several nearby cities. 

In the Geological Museum I had the great privilege of study¬ 
ing Homo hcidelbergemisy the famous Heidelberg jaw w'hJch was 
found at Alauer, This is one of the oldest representatives of the 
human race in w'estem Europe—about a hundred thousand years 
old. To hold the Mauer jaw w^as indeed an experience. Muntet 
spent about an hour showing me its liner points. For comparison 
on the table were the mandibles of a gorJlloi orangutan^ chim¬ 
panzee^ and a modem w'cstem European. 

In Bonn, in the Provinzial Museum, Professor Lehner opened the 
case so that 1 could handle the skeletal fragments of the hist Nean¬ 
derthal man ever founds In 185S Hermann Schaafhausen had 
found these bones in a rock shelter in the nearby Neander Valley. 
Thc^ human fragments caused Virchow, Huxley, and othets to 
wrangle over their antiquity and their nomul or pathological 
condidon undl evidence from other pans of Europe proved the 
existence of a Neanderthal race. To hold the original calvarium 
from the Neander Valley was also a great thrill. 

The weeks slipped by and it w'as almost time for me to leave. 
By this dmc T had explored the w-oods and climbed the hills 
around Heiddberg and knew the city and university well* But 
there was one thing I sdll wished to do: attend a Mensar in the 
Hirschgasse where the duels took place. 

Three days before I was to leave 1 was invited, in gteatst 
secrecy* to a duck jMy guide led me into a building on a hillside 
and into a large room where in platoon formation stood six group 
or corps* each of twenty students* dressed m their colorful student 
uuiforms. I was givni a place of honor a clear view. A doc- 
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tor, dressed in a Jong white coat, carried liis little bbck bag to a 
table, laid out his instniments, put on his rubber gloves and 
beamed. 

There were to be three dueb. These were not dueb of honor; 
in fact the duelers might be good friends. Each corps or fraternity 
had selected a representative by lot- The \dctor was he who drew 
blood rwice. 

The first t%vo duelbts wore metal mask$ heavy leather 
jackets with padded shoulders. Their long nairow foib w^ere pro^ 
tected with buttons so no thrust could penetrate* Their rlghc 
hands were protected by heavy gauze metal gloves with wrist 
shields, their eyes by gauze metal goggles^ giving them an kihu^ 
man appearance. 

There was deathly silence in the room as the young men faced 
each other. Each right hand was raised; the foils crossed high. 
Naturally the taller had the advantage and was able to nick che 
head of his opponent aJmost immediately. The fight was stopped 
by the referee. Tlie boy was Jed through the group to the medicaJ 
table, where the doctor began to sew up his scalp. It was all very 
professional and btisincsslikc. 

No one but me cast even a casual gbnee toward the patient. 
All the students were looking with admiration at the talC hand¬ 
some blond who had drawn firvt blood. 

Within a minute or two the boy w^as sewn up. The doctor led 
him back through the crowd, whose lines cjulckJy re-fomied 
around che ring. There was the clash of steel against steel, the 
rapid flashing of blades. Once again every eye was riveted on the 
scene with the “thirst for bloodlook, I suddenly saw^ whar was 
bound to happen. A small drop of blood w-as forming on the top 
of the smaller boy’s head. This drop of blood grew larger. Amid 
all the dashing and crashing of stecC it began to move slowly for- 
ward dowTi the boy’s forehead. It disappeared in the black gauze 
glossy over his eyes. The smaller boy would be blinded by his 
owm blood, Ac that moment the tall boy* who now looked to me 
like a giant* flicked his wrist; his blade very neatly cut the smaller 
boy's right jaw from ear to mouth. The bright red skin lay open 
below his chin; and his back cceth dashed white in a red pooh As 
I saw this gaping wound within a few feet of my eyes, I shut them 
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tn horror, and felt the crowd move back^ prcstimahly for the 
doctor, now with a real chance to do his stuff. 

The nejct thbg I remember was a German boy bending over 
me as 1 lay on a sofa in th^ nc?£t room. He was offering me beer. 
I had fainted I This w^as a must ignominious moment, I asked fiir 
’water. While he ’was gone I staggered otit into tlic fresh air. No 
one saw me, so no one stopped me. ! staggered through titc woods 
down to a bench ovedooking the river and the town and I sat 
there in the sunlight. 1 tried to analyse my feelings. The main 
thing was that these two duelists wxrc not seeding a dispute. 1 
think that if they had been tr^’^ing to settle an affair of honor I 
would not have minded so much. The thing that really bothered 
me was that tlicse rxvo young men w^ere so unevenly matched. 
The second was the lust for blocxl in the eyes of the w'atchcrs and 
the presence of the doctor. The third thing ^v^ls that anyone 
could so steel himself that no matter when or ’where the blow 
came there was no involuntary flinching. It had been explained 
to me that these boys never twicched^ diac if they did they were 
disgraced for the rot of their lives, How' anyone could train him¬ 
self to that frame of mind seemed to me really remarkable. Such 
self-discipline often leads to sadism; ic undoubiedly accounts for 
the horrors of Dachau. 

Bur the real cause of my inward and oumard re’valsion was the 
look on the faces of the students^ They were not watching in a 
casual way* I have never seen a more incense or more anxious 
group of faces* They were fully aviare and appfeciarivc of any 
skillful thrusts or parries. But this was rcaJly the background. 
What they really wanted to see was blood. He ’who could draw 
blood twice was the winner. The doctor rubbed salt into the 
wound to retard healing; often a small plug was inserted so there 
would be no chance of healing first on the outside. To enhance 
the scar, the stitches were not drawn. [ had read of this sort of 
thing among “savages^*" but the fact chat any so-caUed ‘"civilized'* 
group of young men would go to that extent of self-mutilation, 
primarily for the admiration of their w'omcn, seemed to me to be 
tjuite apart from anything I had ever witnessed before. I had dis¬ 
eased this with one German womaTi wlio had expressed in no 
uncertain terms her pride in her husband's scars. 
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As I sat on the bench above Heidelberg chat morning these 
chjngs surged through my mmd. I was womedt deeply worriei 
for the future of Germany and these young men* 

I left Heidelberg the next day and began the tour of the Euro¬ 
pean museums my various sciendiic godfathers liad advisedL Since 
1 wa 5 anxious to make as wide a s^^ep around central and north¬ 
ern Europe as possible^ 1 decided the best procedure, with the 
limited funds at my disposali was to eliminate hotel bdls by spend¬ 
ing each night sitring up on a train. (“Always cany a pillow and 
blanket; you never know when youll need tbem»^^ Unck Barbour 
used to say.) 

I spent the following eighteen out of twenty-one nights on 
trains. The days were nearly all spent in museums. 

!c was the sort of crip only youth could stand. But during it 1 
was able to enjoy and study the finest museums in Europe^ co 
hold in my hands the originals of the greatest finds of prehistory, 
and to jncec their excavators and some of the leaders of thought 
and science of Munich, Vienna, Budapest, Zagreb^ Brtinn, Wister- 
nit?., Prague, Dresden, Weimar, Berlin, Stockholm^ Oslo, Copen¬ 
hagen, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Haarlem, Brussels. Everywhere I 
was made welcome and display cases and files were thrown open 
to the young newcomer in the field of the study of man. I made 
acc^uaintanccshipek that would last and fac of greatest help in the 
funire. 

The Museum fur Vorgeschichte in Munich was fascinating, for 
It contained the eight-thousand-ycar-old A^iUait skulls from 
Ofnet in Bavaria. Theodor MolUsou allowed me to e.^aminc these 
skulls which had been found orientated toward the west. Gashes 
bv flint knives on the atlas bones indicate decapitation. Around 
one child's skull a chaplet of deer's teeth had been placed by same 
loving hand perhaps ten thousand yais ago. 

In this niuscum Baron Dr. Egon von Eehstett show'cd me liis 
reconstruction of the Neanderthal man of La Chapclle-aux-Saiais. 
By modeling the soft parts and hair over a cast, he had achic\Td 
a good result. Later, in Oiicago^ this method would be used by 
Frederick Blaschke in reconstructing the figures in the Hall of the 
Stone Age of the Old World in Fidd Museum. 

In Vienna I found Adolf Bayer examining his collection of 
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Palnlithic stone implements from in Palesdnc^ In the 
cottection there were twelve thousand human skulls from all over 
the world- On exhiblrion were the two Cro-Wagnon skulls from 
Lautsch and the Briix calvarium, the brrer with no bbel of any 
kindi Bayer led me into his office, opened the desk drawer^ and 
handed me a dark ted jewel box. Inside was the real Venus of 
WillendorfJ" The famous prehistoric female figurine showed 
Negroid traits and was attributed to die Upper Aurignacian 
Period, about thirty thousand years ago. This figurine, three 
inches tall, was found by Szombathy at Willendorf in Austria 
during 1908. To our sense of artistic beauty in the Western worldt 
as exemplified by "“Miss America," this female form is a mon¬ 
strosity, However, in ^81050 b.c*, she wits probably the reason 
why nicn left caves^ 

In Zagreb, formerly Agram, in Yugoslavia 1 called on Goriano- 
vic-Kramberger, the discoverer in 1899 of Neanderrhal man at 
tCrapina in Croatia. He w^as about eighty, tall and dignified with 
a gray-white beard* He wore a black cap and slightly out-of-date 
clothes for this eenturj% but his eyes were sharp and nvicikling 
and his smile charming. He seemed to be very surprised that an 
American student would come all the way to pay respects to him 
and to see his Neanderthal skeJctpns* I explained to him that T was 
making this kind of pilgrimage around central and northern 
Europe bcoiuse it seemed worth any effort to meet tlie excavators 
and handle the original specimens. 

The old gentleman patted me on the shoulder as I kfc, md said, 
“You are the first in a long time to make a pilgrimage to the 
Neandetchalers of Krapiria* You w'Ul probably be the last to see 
them In the hands of thetr discoverer*” I was. 

At Bninti (Brno) in Chechoslovakia I was shown, in the 
Moravske-Zemske Museum, tw'O prehistoric skeletons, a male and 
female from Brunn, and the marvelous finds from Pfedmost, 
WistemitXt and Pekama which illustrated the culture and every¬ 
day tools of chose ancient artists and hunters of Moravia. 

These treasures, including the female figurine knowm as the 
“\^citus of Wistemitz:*” were afterward removed to a schloss for 
safekeeping during World War II* According to the story, a 
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Gecman SS major ordered gasoline poured down the staircase and 
set fire to the building as troops advanced. 

I was allowed to take part in the excavations at Wistemitz. 
Above the trench towered a conical hill surtnoutitcd by a casdc, 
below v,a$ a w'idc valley strung with shining rivets. I thou^t 
what a delightful picture this must have made in Aurignadan 
dines, with mamniodis, hyenas, cave lions, and cave bears roaming 
across the steppes. Our ancestors must have been the hunted 
rather than the hunters. 

In Dresden, a bright and shining town with formal gardens. 
Dr. Heydrich showed me around (he Museum fiir Volkerkunde, 
where in the zoological section we stopped to admire two i^scs 
of pheasants and ospreys. Two Aepyomis eggs lay ncarbyj Ger- 
many seems to have a comer on these rarides which make die 
zoologist's mouth drool. 

Berlin in the sunshine glistened and shone. Everything was 
extremely clean and w-ell kept and there was the same feeling of 
arrogant efficiency 1 had fek in Heidelberg. Here again w-as the 
formal bowing of the men as they passed on die street; the dick- 
ing of heels as a man bowed to kiss the hand of a lady; the air of 
correctness and efficiency, coupled with a fierceness of exptc^on. 

These did not look to me Like people just defeated in a world 
war. They were more like conquerors. 

Next morning I walked down the Untcr den Linden from the 
Adlon to the Staatlichen Museum. 1 wanted to pay my respects 
10 the two most famous prehistoric skeletons in all of Gentiany. 
the Le Mousder and Combe-Capdle skeletons, the bones of two 
former dwellers in France. Le Mousder and hts Neanderthal rela¬ 
tives roamed the Dordogne some five hundred centuries ago. 
Combe-Capclle was an Aurignacian who lived about thirty thou¬ 
sand ycais before Christ. 

How did these French treasures reach Berlin? According to 
the French version of the story, a German excavamr. Dr. O. 
Hauser, was given pcnnissioti to excavate near Les Eyzies in the 
Dordogne region of France. Just before World War 1 broke out 
in August 1914, Hauser found the Combe-Capelle and Le Mou- 
srier skeletons. During the several days of confusion before hos¬ 
tilities actually began, Hau»r received a secret order from 
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Germany to get them out of France* With '"coUaboriition^ he put 
these skeletons and a very fine teprsentative series of stone imple¬ 
ments bio two new colHns with proper ppeis saybg these w'ere 
two Gcrnians who were going to be hiined m Gcnffiiny. Hauser 
and his assistant accompanied the two coffins to the Franco- 
Gcnmn border* Since the papers were m order no questions were 
asked* 

However, that night there was a great feeling of tenseness in 
the air. World War I was just about to begin* 

The train left the French side of the border and proceeded very 
slow'ly to the German side. A Frenchman aboard said he thought 
the coffins seemed vtrj' heavy. He tried to lift one of them and 
could noL The train was just pulling bto the German stadon. 
Hauser srepped fonvarch struck the Freuchman in the face^ and 
said^ **Wc arc now on German soil* Try to get these away from us 
if you can. They are on their way to Berlin^ and youH never get 
ihcm—neither you nor your armies nor anyone else*’’ 

] \T5ited some of the other museums and walked about the 
streets to tty to get a difFerent impression. But I could not like 
Berlin* 

That night the train moved swiftly across Prussia to War- 
nemundc, across the Baltic by steamer and on to Stockholm^ a 
clean, thritnng city. Driving our to Frescach about two miles out 
of town, 1 came to the State National Museum where Dr. Geijer 
showed me die geological exhibits, well arranged, uoc over- 
crow'ded, and w’cE labeled, and I had the pleasure of meeting Drs* 
Ame, Halbtrdm, Lbdquist, and Linn£* 1 was shown through the 
Stone Age collections, a magnihemt series of northern European 
types wnth w hich i was unfamiliar. 

As usual I spent that night w^earily sitting up on the Stockholm- 
Oslo Express, which puffed werward through heavily wooded 
hills. By this time I was afraid that I would never be able to sleep 
normally again cither in a bed or off a moving trab. 

That afternoon 1 w'andered through the Norsk Folksmuseum 
in Oslo, beaudfully bid out b a large park. The guides, dressed 
as peasants in their bright regional costumes* added to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of this open-air museum. 

As darkness fell, as if by instinct i climbed aboard the train 


botuid for Maltno at the southern tip of Sweden. Museum cases, 
exhibits whirled before my closed eyes. 

In the morning the train pulled into Malmo and I took the first 
ferry across to Copenhagen. In the National Museum Dr. Friis 
Johansen showed me around the Broiutc Age collection. Dr. 
Johannes Brpndstcd showed mt die best examples of Danish flint- 
w'ork, including the famous Fiinen dagger, the most beautiful 
piece of flint in Europe, almost paper-thin. 

Tlic most exciting moment of the trip w'as w'bcn w-e visited 
Haarlem to see the famous Phhecattthropits erectus, the Java Ape 
Man. This had been discovered by Dr. Eugene Dubois at Trinil 
in tSpi. However, since that time he had guarded it very pre- 
ciousty; very few people had been allowed to see it—in fact for 
the past twenty-five years no one had been able to examine it. 
Because of the nature of the Inccmational Congress, then taking 
place, he w'^as forced to give a pubUc demonstration. I went to his 
lecture and there on the table by his right hand was the Java Ape 
Man, one of the oldest remains yer found. Dubois was a peculiar- 
looking individual who practically never took his eyes off the 
skull beside him. At the end of the lecture he received an ovation 
from the fifty people present and we \vere each allowed to handle 
the skull 

Finally, exhausted w'ith museums, sight-seeing, and train scats, 
1 arrived in Paris. . . . 

After three w'ceks of nights spent sleeping on s train It was 
d!ffiriilr to sleep with sheets and a pillow and without hearing the 
rumble of wdieck. 

This had been my third crip in less than a year—the journey to 
Kish, the second to Spain, and this last flying survey through the 
museums of central and northern Europe, These invaluable ex¬ 
perience w'crc to serve me the rest of my life. 

There were a few swift weeks of happy luxury—golf, tennis, 
and sw'imming with the family in France—and then England. 

At Baggravc ( packed for my fourth journey, to Chicago. Bag- 
grave had never seemed more beautiful. I realized that its story 
was ended for me and my life there ended. Most of my years had 
been spent there—i9o8-a6. 

As the train raced toward London 1 thought of the life I was 



living for chc city of my birth on Lake Michigw. 1 had never 
lived in a dty. 1 did not know whac Chicago, ^^nd Fkld Museiitn^ 
would mean to me. I looked back to the first days at Baggrave* 
being blooded by George Leaf, Jumping a big fence on the Bum 
Bay/shooting rabbits in the Prince of Wales’s covert, playing 
tennis, working in the hayficldt learning to milk a oow and steer 
a plow, watching Sport retrieve a mnncfi listening to Pat^s storieSi 
riding to the Quotn with Mother and my stepfather- 
Now 1 was joining the staff of Field Museum in Chicago and 
OUT lives would naturally grow aparL The times w'C could spend 
together henceforth would alwaj's be too shorty always feeling 
the seconds flying by with ne^^cr enough time. 





l_^ANDING in Boston, I spent sevend 
dnys with my aunt and uncl^ the Thorns Lindsays, at their 
chamung Lynbrook near SolJthbo^o^ Aunt Florence was to be tny 
closest friend and tcladvc from that day. Her children* Minna, 
Florence, and John, arc a wonderful trio. Lynbrook, iater the 
Gate House in Beverly Farms, was to be my second home. 

On the last day in September \ drove Into Chicago. Turning 
right off Michigan Avcnucj 1 circled the museniTL The huge white 
Georgia marble building in classical Greet style looked cold and 
austere in the evening light. Looking up the steps, I read the 
legend: 

*Ticld Muscinn of Natural History. Founded by Marshall Field. 
1893."’ 

1 was to report for work there id the morning. I hoped Great- 
uncle Marshall would be pleased. Uncle Barbour had written 
that he was delighted w'ith my appointment. 

1 drove up Michigan Avenue past the Ait loscitutc* I waved to 
the llonSt that famed pair mDdcled by Paul Kemeys and given by 
my grandmother id memory of my grandfacber Henry Field. 
Turning on Ehn Stcccc, [ stopped riic car outside 11 jo Lake Shore 
Drive almost next door to the house where I was bom. I was 
greeted by “Aunt'^ Fran and **Uncle” Albeit Sprague, my closest 
kni and friends in Chicago. My circle had been completed. 
Twenty-one years larer, I had come home. 

I reported the next momitig to Mr. D. C Davies, dtreccor of 
the museum, in his darkly paneled office overlooking Grant Park 
and Lake Michigan. He gave me my orders. An office was ready 
for me* Dr. Laufer had hud out my program- president— 
Cousin Stanley Field—w'ould see me at ten; he insisted upn 
punctuality* . . * 
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Dr. Bcrthold Laufcr, chief cucaror of anthropology, entered* I 
looked at him with respect and some ercpidiriont for lie wa^ to 
be my chief. His eyes smiled as he esTCoded his hand* “Well, my 
boyi Tve been waiting for you for a long dme.” 

I knew in that moment Dr- Laufer and I would be friends- 

We walked down the coocrete-floored corridor to my office, 
Tlie sun was shining brightly this morning of October 191^. 
Lightly stained office furniture shone against 3 dark blue carpet, 
bookcases lined the wall. Along the hall another storeroom. 
Room 59, was piled high with hundreds of cartons of human 
bones. 

Dr. Laufer explained that this was the museum’s coUectiem 
of human skulk and skeletons from all ovet the world. This, he 
said, beamings -was to be my first job—to unpack, check, catalt^e, 
and file aw^ay about one miUion human bones? 

My officid dudes began with the airival at my office door of a 
Swedish janitor carrying a vacuum cleaner and a g3$ mask. This 
was Olsen, and he was to be my assistant in the bonc-dusdng 
project. 

We spent the better part of that year in *^the boneyard, ^ 
Dr* Laufer playfully called Room 59. Olsen would open a canon, 
put on the gas mask, and diKt oS each bone in perfect silence- 
Almost three decades of Chicago grime lay thick on our treasures. 
All day long in that room, five and a half days a week, the vacuum 
groaned and whirred and 1 sorted and catalogued bones on the 
long tables* Someone cracked that I w'as “piling Olsen on 
ossa. . * 

One evening while I was checking the numbers on a misceb 
laneous series of human long bones that by on a table betiA-ccn 
rw'o large steel cabinets, I heard the dcM>r open and a voice say, 
**Good night, Joe**^ The next night the same thing happened* On 
the third night I jumped up and ran around the case to sec a man 
disappearing down the halL Calling him back^ 1 asked the reason 
for this nightly visit **Oh, 1 wouldn’t think of going home with¬ 
out saying good night to Joe* He was a janitor here for years,” 
the man said, pointing to an ardcubted skeleton swinging from 
a metal ring through its skull* 

Together Olsen and I sorted all the cartons of bones by con- 
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tlnents, then alphiibctically by states. The stacks of North and 
South Amcricao skulls and bones dominated the room -1 checked 
every single number in ink on every single bone of mort than 
three thousand skeletons and hundreds of skulls and long boncSi. 
I then wrote the five- or six-figune number in large figures on the 
side of each carton- By the end of the year we had every bone in 
its right draxver and catalogued so that any specimen could be 
found at any moment, 

There is a theory that chUdhood scenes arc always diappointing 
when we sec them again. But Chicago did not let me down. Since 
the age of eight t had dreamed of someday coming back to live 
there and my birthplace held every charm i had iniagined+ 
Chicago was windy and cold after Leicestershire and the Thames 
VaJlcy* hue I found its air bracing, 1 never dred of watching the 
lake in its many moods, i liked die work 1 was doing, the fun I 
w^as having. Never was anyone given a better time by so many 
friends. 

There was a seamier side to my natal city. Its beef barons had 
given way to the bartcrers in crime and human lives and the Gold 
Coast yielded to Occro. Prohibition had brought Capone and his 
henchmen to power. 

1 remember very well during these years that c^'cryTivhere I 
went—New Englanch Eurnpe^ or even the Near East—everyone 
looked w^ith a certain admirsrion and asronishment at someone 
who ^'lived in Chicago.” And people everywhere asked first if I 
knew Al Captme, 

The city^s reputation became so bbek that travelers avoided 
Chicago because they w^ould have to change trains and were 
afraid of being hit by stray bullets. 

Once 1 W'a$ dri\'ing my friend Marvin BreeJanndge to the 
station to catch the train to California. She asked the usual question 
about gang warfare and i assured her it w'as moscly headlines and 
we rarely saw or heard of trouble. Whereupon vve passed a man 
lying covered with blood in a gutter and a squad car raced up the 
sETcet. After that, conversation palled until i put Marvin ort the 
train, when she said, ^Chicago must be a fine place to Uve!’' 

1 said that it was indeed. And so it was! 


Another tune 1 had some English friends for tunch 
the Lake Shore Athletic Club, One of ihctn had just asked if 
rile stories about gang warfare were true and if one was apt to be 

shot .. 

"Heavens, no,” 1 said airily. “Nothing ever hap)^ hwe, or it 

it docs, it is always on the West Side, mainly in Cicero.” 

As 1 finished speaking there was a terrific cxploaoo, the club¬ 
house shook and rocked, and through the windows we saw smoke 
pouring from the adjoining apartment building less than two 
hundred yards away. Police sirens wailed. Some gangster had 
tossed a pbeapple into a rival gangster’s room during his Sunday 
aftenioon nap with a blondti 

Soon after my arrival in Chicago 1 was taken around town by 
John Druiy of the Chicago Daily Nm’S. John knows Chicago by 
night as well as anyone can. 1 vi-as interested in the various racial 
groupit^ of the city, and he took me on tour through each of 
the sections, from the Gold Coast to the Black Belt. We went 
to police headquarters to view the midnight line-up, and there 
I met Walter Storms, later to become dcpuiy chief of detectives. 
This huge man, with the strongest wrisis I have ever seen, some 
time afterward became the main angle force in putting down 
gangster terrorism in Queago and adjoining Gccio. 

As a physical anthropologist 1 included in my interests a study 
of the faces of our Chicago gangsters. Is there such a thing as a 
criminal type? Ycais before, while an undergraduate at Oxford, 
1 had obtained permission from the Home Secretary to visit 
Dartmoor to study the racial and facial types. In Iraq I made a 
survey of Arab criminals in prison. 

At police headquarters I pored over the thousands of front 
and profile photographs of criminals on large cardboard sheets 
in steel files. The majority of these pictures of Chicago law¬ 
breakers showed them pudgy-faced and heavy-browed. "Scar- 
face” Al Capone’s marred visage was typied. As a type he 
interested me greatly, and I tried to meet him, but never suc¬ 
ceeded, though I sat ten feci away when he pleaded guilty to 
income tax evasion. 

On two occasions I w’as invited to help the Police Department 
U8 



and Northwestern Crime Laboratory. A ttnudej had been conv- 
mined. The room gave evidence of a bitter struggle and the right 
hand of the victim clutched some hair identified as human by 
the Crime Laboratory, Further microscopic examination revealed 
that the hair was neither typical Negroid, Mongoloid, nor 
Caucasian. The murder had t^en place near the small Arab 
quarter. Was this Arab hair? Deputy Chief of Detectives Storms 
telephoned to know if I had collected hair samples of Arabs in 
the Near East. Here was a practical test 1 made up three samples, 
each of about a hundred hairs, from my collection of hundreds of 
hair samples. The Crime Laboratory reported to Stonus chat be 
had better look for an Arab. Within twelve hours a cordon had 
been thrown around the Arab quarter; an Arab confessed to the 
slaying. 

The other occasion was after a human skeleton was found 
during a buUdosdng job near the Dcs Plaines KJvcr. The Police 
Department had evidence that this might be the remains of a 
welLknown missing gangsKi. Storms asked me if someone in the 
department could nudee a cast of the skull and reconstruct the face 
for possible identification. However, this proved impossible as 
my time and thoughts were absorbed in a new project; one that 
was to require complete dedication for years to come. 
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.M. H£ new museum pTo|cct had started with 
a convexsadon m the b&neyard. 

I had toiled for a year in Room and the bst bone was dusted 
and fiJed in the steel cabinets. Olsen and hi$ vacuum departed. 
Through the windows came the first scents and sounds of springs 
of buds bursting around Lake Michigan and birds making their 
housing plans. 

Dr* Laufer came into the room. He was beamings 
*'Y<ui have done wxH with the bones, Henry. But you must 
have some other research projects, something to direct your work 
here. Have you any such idcss?^^ 

I had indeed. E%ery specimen from Kish, seen in the clean light 
of the museum, arous^ my longing to go back to a s^ch 
uncompleted* And the anthropometric survey Buxton and 1 had 
started there had been but a beginning. 

$0 1 said, want to continue my rtsearch on the ancient and 
modem peoples of Southwestern Asia,” 

"That*s fine,” he said, “but I mean exhibits in the museum. A 
new idea wc can work on here.” 

In tliat, too, I was ready for him. Ever since HiU had inspired 
me at Eton 1 had longed to see the complete history of mankind 
portrayed exactly as it had developed, Unk by link. 

**l have mo dreams,'^ I told Dr. Laufer. “I w^ould like to see die 
Story of Man portrayed in two adjoining eshibidon halls, one 
dealing with prehistoric men of the Stone Age, and the other with 
all the races of mankind” 

He showed the keenest rcacdoTL *‘Vvc had an idea for an csdubit 
of physical anthropology since *915,” he said. “Write me a mcitio 
with your suggesrionSn" 

That night I sat up kmg past midrught wridng pages and pages 
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m longhand- In the morning 1 wrote and rewrote the Tnemo 
and hoished up with something dong these lines: 

1 recommend two cxhJbirion halls for the museum: 

The HALL OF FREHisTORjc MAN wjth loTgc dloramas ranging 
from the Chellean to the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland, 
250,000-6000 B.a Opposite would be scientific data from each 
period* 

2, The HALL OF itACEs OF ftiASKiKD With a scrics of fuU-length 
figures, busts, and heads, representing the principal racial types 
of the worlds A special section would illustrate the hoses on 
w^hich mankind may be divided and regular physied anthro¬ 
pology exhibits* 

3* For both Hdls the finest artisES in the world must be found 
for these unusud techniques, 

4* When complctcdt these cwo Hails will be the most popular* 
not only in museum, but on any continent* For man is 
more interested in himself than anything else- The finest 
dramatic presentations will draw the greatest crowds for 
decades to come- 

This brief memo on one single sheet was to change my life for 
die next six years. Dr* Laufer forwarded it to ilie director with a 
covering rccommendatiunt and next afccmoofi President Stanly 
Field sent for us and together we urged the idea of the r%vo Hoik. 
He told us to prepare the plans and to list the materid already 
available in the museum- This looked like a pak green lighc Up¬ 
stairs 1 began to assemble all the Stone Age materials from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and AunraUa, The cultures of the Swiss 
Lake Dwellers were wcU represented among the gifts made to 
the Field Columbian Museum at the close of the World's Fair in 
1893* There was a small scries of hand axes and cleavers from the 
Somme gravek in northern France and some stone took from 
Egypt, Somaliland (Seton-Kerr collection), South Africa, and 
India- 

For the Hall of Races of Mankind we would have to start al¬ 
most from scratch- There were, however, skulls showing ardfictal 
crania] deformation, fine examples of trepanning and trephining, 
and many photographs of racial t>'pes from all over the xvorid- 
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Here ar least was a nucleus from w^hicK to begin both Halls. 

Dr. Laufer gave nie the cuttine of the plan for an exhibit of 
physical anthropology he had made more than a decade before, 
lliis was along stereotyped lines^ w^ith cases illustrating hair 
color and fomi^ eye color, nasal profile, head fontLi photographs 
of racial typra, etc. 

A Tiveek or two kter the president invited me to lunch with 
L\farshal] Field and himself in a private dining room at the Chicago 
Qub^ With the last spoonful of vanilla ice cream, Marshall pushed 
back his pbte^ “Henry, what^s this Stanley telb me about an 
idea you have for tivo exhibitjoa halls?" 

{ talked for five minutes about the tvFO Hails as graphically as 
I could. As he left, Marshall said he was extremely interested^ 
The president ordered me to prepare two blueprints without 
regard to space, titne, or cost. 

The go-ahead light was becommg greener^ 

After a dusty, dirty day in the boneyard 1 used to go home, 
have a bath and supper, and cover yards of paper with diagrams 
and notes. Even part of the lunch hour was thus occupied. Ideas 
cajue in the middle of the night. For six years I was never with-’ 
out a pad and pencil to jot dow^n ideas—even at night. Many 
of the best suggestions were sttmulared by good music^ especially 
the Thursday night symphonies with Frederick Stock conducting 
in Orchestra Hall. 

Dr* Laufer suggested that I visit Ealboa Park irt San Diego to 
study the physici anthropological exhibit prepared some years 
before by Dr, Alc 5 HrdliCka, delightfully referred to as ^*Hard 
liquor” in The yarker. There 1 might pick up some valuable 
ideas, some of w'fuch could be duplicated in our proposed HaU. 
Since 1 had never been west of Chicago, this trip was most profit¬ 
able. 1 stopped off in Denver and San Diego to see the museums. 
In Balboa Park I spent five days and finished up by hiring a 
local arrist to copy many of the unique exhibits of physical 
anthropolugy> inGluding charts of the racial variations in skin 
color, hair form, head type, etc. I made a detailed plan of every 
case. Some of these exhibics ate at present on view in Field 
Aluseum, for this work of Hrdhtka's was far and away the best 
of its kind at the time* 


It was on this trip that a detour permjtxtd a trip to the Grand 
Canyon. As 1 stood alone on the riin, lost in the vasmtss of space- 
one of the few sights in the world that cannot disappoint—I felt 
a Tiudge on my left arm. "^iMovc overt” a voice said, want to get 
the full viewJ" 1 glanced from the miles-Iong panorama to the 
photographer. He was using a No. i Brownie, 

As the train clicked on over the rails I worked on the list of 
radal types to he represenccA By the drat i reached Chicago, 
my tot^ was 15j individuab. Dr* Latifer had his own Jisti We 
combbed them for a total of 164+ arranged according to racial 
importance vvich special emphasis on the primitive groups such as 
the Tamils^ Sakais, Andamanese, Todas, Iniri Forest pygmies^ the 
Bushmen of the Kalahari and Australia. Now wx could begin to 
group diem in alcoves by continent. The central morif would 
be a White, Black, and VeUow man supporting the world* This 
w'ould symbolize the “Uniiy of Alankini^ the basic concept of 
the Hall 

At thb pome I sent the Use of the tj^pes selected to the leading 
physical anthropologists throughout the world, men such as 
Sir Arthur Keitli, A. C Haddon, Dudley Buxton, Davidson Blacky 
Eugen Fischer, Egon von Eichstett, Eugtne Pittard, and many 
othcR. An accompanying letter requested them to send comments 
and cridcisms, especially regardbg which types should be full- 
Sength figures designed ng racial importance. 

We were now making definite headway on the plan- 

E visited Dr. Hrdhcka in the Smithsoiuan, Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn and Dr* William K* Gregory at the American Museum 
of Natural History, and Dr. f^most Hooton at Harvard in 
order to obtain their advice* Dr, Gregory told me about the Cap 
Blanc skeleton^ which had been for sale for eleven years in New 
York. This was an almost complete Magdaleoian skeleton. The 
story was as follows: Monsieur Grimaud, owner of the Cap 
Blanc rock shelter near Les Ej'^Jes in the Dordogne district of 
France, had excavated the skeleton of a young gbl below the 
famous frieze of horses carv'cd in high relief on the limestone 
wall. The skeleton said to have been smuggled out of France 
during World War i in a coffin as an American soldier wdth the 
necessarj' papers forged. In New York the skeleton was offered to 
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the Americaii Mo^um of Natural History for the sum of ten 
thousand dollars and sent there. Since this price was considered 
cAocssivCj no sale w-as made. 

I wrote to the Abb6 Breuih who replied that the Gap Blanc 
skekfon w-as in New' York and he had every reason to believe 
that it w^as soil in the Museum of Namral History, 

Here w'as a chance to fire the imagiiiarion of Chicago. I recom^ 
mended to Dr. Laufer chat, through Georges Robrieux, the 
representative of Marshall Field and Compny in the Rue St. 
Georges, Paris, be sent to Alonsieur Grimaud with tw^enty-fivc 
thousand-franc bills (the etjuivalcnt of a thousand dollars) in one 
hand and a receipt ready for signature in the other. Stanley Field 
decided to take this gamble. If the deal went through, be could 
determine whether Field Museum visitors really had any mrerest 
in a preliisioric girl 

Some days later a cable came from Paris saying char the Cap 
Blanc skeleton was ours, I hurried to New York and in the base¬ 
ment of the Museum of Natural Historj^ packed her very care¬ 
fully in cotton wool and carried her in a suitcase to a compart¬ 
ment on the Twentieth Century. Wc had a voy uneventful night 
together. In the museum 1 unpacked hen Ahiiost every bone 
was complece. The skull W2s broken bur the lower jaw and 
teeth were intact. An ivory harpoon pointt described as having 
been found near her ventral cavitj^ by in a small box, 

A case was ordered for the instalLition. Armed wnth Gray^s 
rijMtor/vy, I laid her out full lengtli on the floor of the case. Tlic 
phalanges and smalJ bones of the hands and feet w^erc hard to 
separate. The pelvic girdle was definitely feminine. Her age was 
about eighreert. 

Photographs of the friew of horses at Cip Blanc w'ere labeled 
and framed The ivory point was given a prominent placcp Finally 
've were ready to put the Magdalenian maiden on exhibition. 

Early on a Saturday morning we wheeled the case into a 
prominent place in Stanley Field Hall just inside the main entrance 
to the museum* The evening and morning papers and the press 
services had carried the drarriatic story of the arrival in Chicago 
on the Century of a tw^eniy thousand-year-old Aiagdalenian girl 
^thc “only prehistoric skeleton in the United States,^ w'hich she 
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was at that time* This was front-page news. The story went all 
over the world. 

There was much speculation* Whjr had she been buried beticath 
the friesEc of horses? Was she killed by her lover's ivory booc 
point? Was it by another Cr6-Magnon girl? Wpfi her brother 
avenging the family's honor? Was she killed in battle? Why was 
she buried in the sanctuary? Was she the daughter of the sculptor- 
high priest? 

There was no real evidence, except that death probably rt^ulted 
from blood poisoning- 

That Saturday ir.opo visitors came to the museum, most of 
them to see Cro-Magnon.” At noon the crowd was so 

dense around her that the captain of the guards Sergeant Abbey, 
notified the director that two guards must be placed there to 
keep the people movirig and orderly* D, Q Davies could hardly 
bebeve his eyes—nothing like this bad happened before In Field 
Museum. The press and photographers badgered Dr* Laufer^ as 
chief curator, for interview's and piemres. This was the first 
exhibit in the new building ro capture the public and press 
imaginadon. That night I went to bed very happy. 

Yhc furor continued ^gain on Sunday and to a lesser extent on 
the following weekdays and paydays, I am sure that ^'Miss Cro- 
MagnonV^ obvious popularity played a dominant role in deciding 
the president and trustees to look favorably on our proposed 
Hall of Prehistoric Man* 

When the press stories concerning Miss Cro-Magnon reached 
Parist Le TeTnps ran a vicious story under the heading, "Your 
grandfather and mine sold to the Americans*” I w^as afraid the 
French government might try to recall Mis Cr6-Magnon from 
her pleasant resting place beside the shore of Lake Michigan* I 
wrote a letter to Le Temps staring that, fond as I w'as of the 
French, 1 thought they merited some criridsm when they said 
that a Magdalenian teen-age girl could be anyone^s grandfather. 
The subject was dropped* 

At this point another factor entered into our plan* Charles R. 
Knight, the world-famous mural painter of prehi^oric anfmab, 
was under contract by the Department of Geology to do a series 





of gj^tic murals for Hall At tKc recent end of the sequence 
were to be tivo latg^e dioramas, Alesohippus (a five-toed horse) 
and a Neanderthal group. Regarding the latter* I was called into 
consultation by Dr, Oliver C Farrington^ chief curator of geology 
and an authority on meteorites. 

Meanwhile Frederick C Bkschte^ the disdnguished sculptor 
from Cold Spring on Hudsoru New York, had been engaged to 
make these two dioramas. Dr, Farrington asked me if 1 could assist 
Blaschke with the Neanderthal group. Since I was going that 
November on a museum expcdicion to the Near East, I would be 
able to spend some weeks w^ith him in Europe disctissing the plans 
for the two Halls w^ith Sir Arthur Keith, Dudley Buxton, the 
Abbe Breuih and others. 

1 suggested to Dr* Farrington that w'c reconstruct a Neanderthal 
family at the entrance to Le Moustier, the type Neanderthal 
station in France. 

When I told Bla^chke of my plan his eyes lit up as he saw the 
great possibilities of a Hall of Prehistoric Man with eight large 
^oramos, one of them forty-two feet around the curve. 

Many long evenings wxre spent with Blaschke going over the 
derails, A scale modeh one inch to a foot, of the ease in Hall 38 
w as made. At my suggestion he made a rough one-tliird-life-ske 
Neanderthal figure so that Sir Arthur Keiths Sir Grafton Elliot- 
Smith, and other specialists could direct his fingers in plastilenc. 

Blaschke and I sailed togeditr from New York a^ard the 
same ship, so w'c could work on the Neaudcrthal group* 1 had 
a suitcase full of reference books, a Graflex camera and film* many 
empty notebooks, and eight scale models for the dioramas m 
Hall C and one for Hall 38. 

In London I took Blaschke into the study of my good friend 
Sir Arthur Keith* coftscr\'ator of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Since 191 j, when T first met Sir Arthur in the Royal CoU^e of 
Surgeons* I had been under the spell of his charm and encyclo¬ 
pedic knowledge on anatomy and physical anthropology. For 
thirty-two years 1 have been encouraged by his sincere interest in 
my work. If I bad to designate **thc gr«test living anthropologist’^ 
it would be Sir Arthur and most of my collea^es would concur* 

Sir Arthur looked up from hb desk and &aid, "Must be from 
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Central Europe^ probably between Prague and Vienna-^ Blaschke 
of firanslava was aim^ed. 

The meeting was instantly sympacbctic. The small plastilcnc 
figure on an armacurc was unwrapped. Sir Arthur directed 
Blaschke's skiUed fingers m changing the angle of the head and 
neck on the shoulder^ musdes were added here and thcre^ the 
crude clay face achieved a human look tinder the heavy brow 
ridges. The hair was roughed in with a sedpeL Sir Arthur was 
deeply impressed with Biaschke's ability to transfer his ideas 
into modeling day. Three days later Sir Aithur nodded sads- 
fgetiom Here w^as a prfect team: the knowledge of one man 
transrnuted to clay through the super technical skill of an artisu 

A cast of the Le JVloustier skull was purchased from O. 
Barlow in Londom Sir Arthur then guided the application of 
pbstilcne to replace the skin and the soft, fleshy parts^ such as chc 
nose and cars. At each significant point on the skull^ the thickness 
of the plastilcnc was measured with a graduated needle. Sir Arthur 
and Bbschke worked head to head for many hours until both 
were satisfied^ The dark brown eyes, graying browTi hair, and 
sltinlikc composition added the final touches of realism. 

In Paris we show^cd the reconstruction of *'Monsieur Lc 
iMousticF' to the Abbi Breuih who agreed that this was the best 
reconstruction ever made, U ^vas good to see the Abb& again and 
ro find him as lively and enthusiastic as always. He readily agreed 
CO go with us in search of background material for the Hall of 
Prehistoric Man. 

We discu^ed the reconstruction of Lc Moustier. We needed 
morion and still photographs and color sketches for the back¬ 
ground- The Abb£ suggested his cousin, Pierre Gatier, who had 
a good sense of portraying the countrywide, especially its various 
shades of green. 

The next recruit was Henri Baixcyre, professional motion 
picture operator. He was ready to come to the Dordogne for 
a month with us. He would use my 35-mm, Cincx and the 
Graflex. 

The cavalcade was ready. The Abbi Breuik Gatier, Barriyrc. 
Blaschke, and I,, accompanied by a mountain of equipment, took 
the train to Pirigueux, where wc hired a car and a truck to take 
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US tg the Hotel Delsaut at Les EjTucs some tvixnty miles a\i'ay, 
N«c morning we climbed up the steep escarpment to Lc Mousticr 
rock shelter overlooking the green valley of the Vezere. The 
scale model, boxes, and sacks were carried by riiree local farm 
hands. Blaschkc began to measure and model the curious g^y- 
blue limestone formation \iith its white or yellow infiltrationSi 
1 collected two wooden cases of debris, including hundreds of 
flint flakes and chips for the floor of the case in Hall j8. Gatier 
made a series of color sketches under the direction of the Abbe, 
reconstrucring the valley from the exact angle which would 
have to be painted on the background by Charles Abel Corwm, 
The Abbi indicated the size of the Vczcre and the tj'pe of 
vegetation existing on a spring morriing some fif^ thousand years 
before. We could not have obtained a more expert opinion, 
Barrtyre took several reels of ji5-nim. film and about a hundred 
stills. We talked, thought, and tried to recapture the picture of 
life during the Moustcrian period in this now charming pstU 
coin of Franco. 

As we sat outside Le Mousticr on a rock overlooking the g^n 
valley of the Vizirc I read to Blaschkc from Sir Arthur Keith’s 
woF^ about the discovery in 1906 within a few meters of where 
wc were sirttng; 

“Further excavation Mt'as stopped uotU autumn, wheUt sur¬ 
rounded by a company of German anthropologists, in the heart 
of France, the skeleton was finally extracted from its ancient 
bed, with expert eyes looking on to bear witness to its 
authenticity and antiriuity. The skeleton was that of a tad of 
perhaps sixteen years of age; his canine and third molars were 
not fully erupted s, the growth lines of the long boiro were 
unclosed. Tlwre could be no question; he had been deliberately 
buried. Near his right band was a handaxe of the Acliciilcan 
culture, but typical implements of the Mousterian period weft 
nearby. Oiarred remains of an ancient ox—the unis—were 
noted. The body had been laid on its right side, wlrii the face 
turned down, and a pillow of stones placed under the bead. 

Study of a widespread series of Neanderthal skiiills and 
fragmentary skeletons leads us to deduce that speech w'as little 
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developed^ probably noc more th^i clucks and gnmts, the hands 
and feet were large, the great toe being separated from the rest 
of the foot. 

The Neanderthal hunters found that a fire bmic near the 
entrance to Le Alousdef protected them from cave Uons^ big 
bcars^ and savage byenaSp Neanderthal man was probably the first 
to begin family Ufe. That was why we were reconstructing a 
family group at Lc Mousder tn Field Museum so many thou¬ 
sands of miles away. 

The concentrated studies of Le Mousder were complcKd in a 
wccL. Now we were ready to tackle some of the scale models of 
the eight dioramas for the Hall of Pi^historic Man. We moved 
to nearby Cap Bbnc^ each of us collecting and recording data. 
Bbschke modeled the frieze to scale. Tlirce wooden cases of 
debris were obtained for the floor of the group. 

The Abb^ and I discussed the purchase of collections of ardfacis 
with Monsieur D. Peyrony^ dean of prehistorians in this district. 
He gave us the names and addresses of the principal private ex^ 
cavators in the Dordogne and assured me that diis would not in 
any way interfere with objects he might obtain for the Lcs 
Eyzies museum. The Abbi and 1 left Blaschke, Gadcr, and 
Barreyre at work, while we drove around buying collections 
for exhibition in Hall CL In almost every case the owner would 
refuse to sell selected pieces, so wc were forced to buy the 
entire collecrioTL However, I realized chat in this way we would 
have an excellent study colkcdon. The Abbi was vciy fair, en¬ 
couraging me m pay about double the amount he would give if 
he were buying for the National Museum at Sc GermaLn-cn-Layc. 
That W'as naturaL I was buying for a foreign museum with doilars, 
tlicn at ewenty-five francs to the dollar. 

It was excidng driving from farmer to farmer, for here in the 
Dordogne they all knew the cash value of Palaeolithic tools and 
art objects. TTie bargaining was fun, my schoolboy French was 
improving of necessity. These were fine people, leading the good 
life of the French farmcft industriousi thrifry, and delightful 
company. 1 drank wme, kissed babies, told stories, and behaved 
like a potitician in order to bargain with them. After the deal we 
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clinked glasses, paid th« cash^ wrapped up the collection with 
labek and noteSp and drove on our way. 

The Abbe told me about some wonderful Magdalcimn neck¬ 
laces made of ivory beads from the tusk of a rnammoclL These 
had been excavated at La Souquette near Sergeac by a farmer 
named Marcel Castanet. Hero was an exhibit everj'one could 
understand. I w^ted these beads very badly indeed. However, 
there was a slight compLication. Castanet was employed during 
the summer months by Professor George Grant MacCurdy, di¬ 
rector of the American School of Prehistoric Research, who was 
excavating a rock shelter on his hillside at Sergeac. MacCurdy 
might want these necklaces either for the school or for ^ ale, 

1 asked him if he planned to buy the Castanet cotlection and/or 
the necklaces. MacCurdy said that he had wanted riieiUt but 
the price "was far too high and he had decided not to argue any 
further with Castanet* 

After lunch the Abbi and I drove to the farmhouse, where 
Castanet greeted him like a long-lost brother. Four small, flat- 
topped glass cases were fitted with Magdalenian trea$urcs—the 
four necklaceSf bone spear points, beautiful flint scrapers, long 
blades, and a host of other flint tools. The necklaces caught my 
eye, both eyes. Two hours later, and after much pleas^t bargain¬ 
ing, they were purchased. 

Among MacCurdy’s students was Mrs. Harper Kelley, who 
invited me to viit her husband^ in bed with a cold- Armed with a 
sputtering candle, Alice led me upstairs to meet Pat, who was 
feeling miserable. This was my meeting with a real friend 
who u'as to help me immeasurably in the buying and cataloguu^ 
of the huge colieciions I purchased in France* Pat has a fanatic 
memory* For example, years bter he can recall all ^e details of 
any one special object out of many thousands. His knowledge 
and friendship hav'C been mainstays during the long years. 

After the data on Gap Blanc were complete, we all moved 
to Gargets in the Baute-Garonnei where sit^^ work was done 
to reproduce the thirty thousand-year-old Aurignacian “frieze^ 
hands/' many with mutilated fingers believed to have resulted 
from their propitiatory rites. For example, during die riincteenth 
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century the ItaUhari Bushwomen of South Africa cut off their 
little fijigefs as a sign of deep mouming. On Tonga in the Pacific 
Captain Cook reported that a finger was sacrificed to propitiate 
the god Atoa, 

Then southward to Mas d'Azil in the Ari^e, where planned 
a w^ild-boar-hunting scene with leashed dogs, the first evidence 
wc have of the domescicadon of animals* 

Returning to the Qiai^ntt* wc ^ isired Le Hoc wdth Dr* Henri 
Martin, discoverer and excavator of La Quina. With his generous 
permission wc arranged to buy casts of the frieze of ^lutrcan 
animals, so Blaschkc roughed than out on the model. 

Across to northwestern France wc trouped, to work at C^nac 
in Brittany. The great alignment of standing stones w'ould make a 
perfect diorama. 

Under the Abb6^s guidance Blaschke made the scale model 
for No. I diorama in our $cries-a moonlit Chellean scene of 
hundred and fifty thoijsand years ago on the Somme near 
Amiensw 

Devitos Tower rock shelter at Gibraltar, which 1 had \TSitcd 
before with the Abb^ and Dorothy Garrotk was selected as the 
setting for the other Neanderthal family scene and the model 
blocked out from photographs under our joint ditccdoiit as w^as 
the Lake Dweller scene on Lake Ncuchitel, because our coU 
lections already in Field Museum were from this site. 

Wc had now complercd the nine scale models and accumulated 
the nece^aiy data for most of them, and had purchased splendid 
collections representing the major PoIaeolithJc periods in France. 

Two important missing items were die glass eyes and the hair. 
The former could be bought in New York* The Folics-Bcrgires 
told me that the best wigs were made of human hair by Madame 
Duplc^is. At a certain address Bloschke and 1 found this purveyor 
of ladies' tre$ses. A lovely, buxom young girl^ her assistant, led 
us into a back room w^idi a curious smell, the smell of human 
hair* From a cabinet was pul Jed a large, narrow tray on which a 
dozen hanks of long, gray-brown (lair lay tu neat rows. Bloschke 
rook two skeins to the dayh'ghc and chotse enough for the 
Neanderthal man, his wife and baby-in-aims, his mother-in-law, 
and a young boy. 
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Bbschke hiadcd Madame the strands of hair ujih a coture- 
oos Old World gesrure. She carried them into the front room 
to a pair of oid-fashioned scales and began to list die prices 
hank by hank* For the best quality—and a Neamdcrthal family 
would resent anything les&-Blaschke paid nearly four dollars an 
ounce. 

He was now ready to retnm to Hs studio on the Hudson to 
make the life-size Neranderthal family, I was to join the Field 
Museum ExpeditJon in the Neat East. Many months later 
Blaschke brought his hairless figures to Chicago* Spaces Iiad been 
left in the wooden flooring for setting die family in place. In a 
museum studio he applied the human liair by irtserting it with a 
hot needle into his own special dcshlike composition- This was a 
tedious business, especially ihe hair on the manV legs. 

Blaschke model*^ the rock shelter over imd Uth and 

Coiwm painted in the background* Tlie cave debris from Le 
Mousrier was spread on die floors The finbhtd figures were 
placed. A hidden mirror was hung to throw light and give life 
to Alonsiciir Le Moustier's eyes. The gl^ was set, the labels 
installed. The can of poison to kill all forms of insect life ^Tis hung 
behind the rwk^sheltcr* The Neandcnhal family of Le Mousrier 
was ready to receive aU comers. 

Next morning being Saturday and the press having carried the 
9tor}\ thousands of visitors poured in to see the new arrivals of 
fifty thousand years ago. Once again two guards were assigned 
to keep the long^ long queue mo\'ing* Miss Cro-iMagnon sulked in 
her glass case* 

Millions have seen this Neanderthal farnily, for Bb^hke^s 
realism capdvates the imagination. This was die first Life'^size 
reconstnicrion of prehistoric tnan. ever made in a museum. Some 
months later Madame Tussaud^s in London did tis the honor of 
attempting to copy Le Mousticr. 

The president^ directoft and Dr* Laufer were pleased with 
Blaschke^s work of reconstructing the Le Mousutr family in Hall 
58 and with the excellence of the eight scale modeb for Hall C 
I Was instructed to draw up a contract. Scmley Field, by now our 
greatest enthusksc^ raised the ft 10,000 for tJic dioramas^ the 
greater part being a gift from Marshall Field. Other contributors 
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were Silas H. Strawn, Frederick H. Rawsoiit and Samuci Insulin 
The conmet was duly signed and sealed. 

That night i went to bed rired but thrilled. Half of my dream 
would be realized. 

At last the Hall of Prehistoric Man was under way. 





A 

X i^FTER Blaschkc returned to Cold Spring 
on Hudson in the bee summer of tgij 1 conrinued &istward to 
JerL3salcm, Dr. Laufer had suggested that after the buying and 
data-collccting wort for the nvo Halls was concluded 1 should 
return to Kish for the winter to continue my North Arabian 
Desert archaeological survey^ to record additjonal anthropometric 
wort in Iraq^ and to eiEC^vatc all the skeletal material found that 
season at Kish. The triple assignment thrilled me, 

1 had wanted to continue the desert hunt for Stone Age man 
ever since Buxton had found the flint implements lying on the 
surface of the desert between Amman and Baghdad. They had 
left so many questions in my mind: who had used these im¬ 
plements, what did these men loot like* had they migrated into 
this desert from Central Asia or India^ or acros Siimi from the 
Nile Valley? 

Often at night in Chicago as the foghorn boomed across the 
lake, 1 had tain awake wondering and thinking* HaJf asleep* I 
could imagine picking up perfect Oiellcan liand axes, Alousterian 
and AurignacUn implements * * . 

So it was wonderful to find myself* early in November, on a 
train puffing into Jerusalem* after the dusty year working in 
the honeyard. From this time on until the complcdon of the two 
Halls I alternated museum work with my annual summer 
pilgrimage to Europe to buy spcdnicos for the Hdl of Prehistoric 
Man and to select data for the Hall of Races of Mankind- Now 
research w^as to be carried out by a Field Museum Expedition 
of which I was leader* This w*as an independent archaeological 
unit bent on traciiig the migradons of prehistoric man in that 
great, and now inhospitable* region between Baghdad and the 
Meditemneao* 
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Waiting beside the pUtfomv at Jcmsalem stood a 1919 open 
touring Qdilbe with a tall^ husky Englishnian at the wheel This 
was Si ^'‘Lofty-*) Quarrie, one of the crack Naim Overland 
Dcserr Mail drivers. 

On a hunch I selected Bayir Wells in Transjordan as our 
objective. Group Captain L* B+ Rees of the RAF~one of die 
few Royal Air Force wearers of the Victoria Cross—warned me 
in their headquarters at Amman to tell no one where we were 
going* Flying Officer Silco^c would accompany us as guide. 

Next moming w^ith Quarrie at the wheel the old CadiUac 
carried us over the gravelly plain. As we passed the mined fort 
of Zfea I asked Quarrie to stop. We were crossing a narrow Bint 
bank that extended to both horizons. I could not restrain a checr, 
,My nvo companions came numing, I had found a deeply patined 
flinr bearing the human hallmark, the bulb of percussion* 

It WTis our first sign of prehistoric man* 

Thar night, after the fine stew Quarrie cooked over the Primus, 
we stretched our bedrolls on the stone floor of the blockhouse at 
A1 Qatrani, and W'ith a native on guard and our firearms witliin 
reach, wc slept rcstlessly, 

Thc next momiug, fifteen mil® along the crack, I found 
several more worked flints. These were again encouraging proof 
chat Stone Age man had passed thb way. 

Now wc had left behind us all mcEs of modem man. Around 
us u'as trackless witdemess. 

There was not a bird or animal anyw^here. We were surrounded 
by an aweful silence, I stood alone on a low itioundp This was 
my first real taste of lonctiiiess since Tell Bargouchiat m central 
MesopotatTLia, In every dxrecdon stretched the sandy, gravel- 
covered wilderness. Silence, perfect silence. At chat moffltnc 1 
felt a true r®pect for the desert^ a rcspccc that has groiivo over 
the years* For here there were no human beings, no animals, no 
water, nothing but sand and gravel and low thombushes. ft would 
be C3|5y to die of thirst here. [ had read of the swoUen tongue, 
the choking sensation, the mirages and painful death . * . 

When prehistoric imn lived here the wadis flowed with water, 
game must have been abundanL Transjordan was then a pleasant 
land. 


Apart from inhospitable nature of the terming we were in 
cQi^tont danger of auack from Bedouins. I bad faith that Quarric 
could repair any minor breakdown, but 2 broken half-iUtle shaft 
or A battery failure would leave us strindcdL The group captaiit 
at Amman had promised to send aircraft to search for us if we 
did not send a telegram from Ala’an seventy-two hours after leav¬ 
ing Al QatranL But those might prove to be very long hours. 

About fifty miles farther along Quarric urged die old car up 
a narrow, winding trail used by gaizcUe and camels; once we 
sighted a herd of 150 gazelle! The ZeUs glosses picked out triple- 
peaked Thiathakhwat (The Three Sbeers) far away to the north¬ 
east, They looked magnificent in their solitary grandeur. 

I longed to search on the sumnuts of che Three Sisters, but 
time did not permit. Crossing low, rolling, flint-covered hills, 
we saw direcrly ahead two circular limestone buildings near four 
wellheads- This was Bayir Wells, 

Why I had chosen rte place on the map I did not know'. But as 
we halted beside the mins of an old ca$de 1 rennembered that 
Gertrude BcU had once told me to be sure to visit this place 
someday and make drawings. She had attributed tliis ruined castle 
to the eighth centuiy. The walk were covered with graffid and 
hammered camel brands to mark the passing of Bedouin 

tribes. The water supply of die welb had long been a source of 
contention between the tribes. 

As WT rested on the wxUheadt deeply scarred by centuries 
of bucket ropes, 1 remembered chat Mis Bell had halted here 
back in her desert travel days just before World War E, and 
that Colonel T. EL LawrencCi a few years later, had many rimes 
passed by Bayii Welb- 

From a depth of sixty-foar feet we pulled up a bucket of evil- 
smeJIing water. The putrid body of a she-caintl docs not improve 
any water. 

Nearby was the mound of a huge Bedouin grave. Above it 
pieces of red and white cloth fluttered from a rustic pole. This 
was the grave of Auda abu Tayi, according to Lawrence^ '*the 
greatest fighting man in northern Arabia.” 

It was Auda who, after Law tence persuaded him to join the 
Allies, had rushed to cnuich his false teeth on a rock because they 
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had been made by a Turkish dentist, now one of the enemy. As 
a result Lawrence had to send for a British dendst by air from 
Cwo. Auda's good dig^on was essential to the Allied <i iuw. 

No worked flints lay close to the qm or the wells. 1 walked 
across to the plateau gravcb exposed along a cliff. A glance 
revealed many rounded quartzite pebbles, indicating deposicion 
by a once fast-flowing stream. With my geological hammer, 
which bore scars from Cumnor and other key points near Oxford, 
I began to dislodge some of these pebbles from the cliff. Behind a 
large pebble appeared a quardte hand ax. My heart skipped a 
beat. A shout brought Quarric and Silcox on the double; they 
thought I had been bitten by a homed viper. 

Hercs a Lower Palaeolithic hand ax, the first one found m atu 
cast of Petra.” 
what?” 

“An Upper Acheulean hand ai. made by a prehtstorie hunter 
p^bly a hundred thousand years ago. This is our first real proof 

of the antiquity of man in this area. This is worth the whole 
tnp!” 


The great Charles M. Eloughty, author of drab'ia Deserta, was 
the first to find surface traces of Stone Age man in this area. But 
now we had found a hand ax deep in a gravel deposit! 

We had been warned not lo remain near Bayir W^lls after 
sundown, for aimed Bedouins wander around. While Quarric 
repacked the car I walked to the top of the low cliff. Here we 
were, anud perfectly lifeless silence, far from civilization^ far 
from Baggrave, far from the marble museum beside Lake 
Michigan, What stories those wells could relate! The surrounding 
Mlent country began to grow black as the light faded. The Three 
Sisters glowed pink in the west. To the east lay the Wadi Sirhan 
m Saudi Ambia, a place I longed to visit. To the south lay the 
holy ati« of Medina and Mecca, tw o places I never expected to 
y f<*r w"e had located a chain of new prehiseoiic 

surface s^uons m eastern Transjordan and, prize of prizes, a 
complete Upper Acheulean hand ax. ^ 


fmm'iT'lfi”'”' improvised a shelter 

from the cold wind m the lee of the CadUlac. Lights were 


dangerous, for tKe;^ might attract raiders. Quarrie cooked, hidden 
hy empty four-gt^on gasoline cans. We hurried through fried 
sausage and bread, carmed peaches and strong tea. The car 
then reloaded and readied for escape, jf necKsary* It avos bitterly 
coid as we huddled on a ground sheet. Hot tea an hour before 
daven was most welcome. Two hours later we ssav smoke rising 
from black tenis and nearby mud-brick buildings. This was El 
Jafar, the permanent home of Sheik Mohammed abu Tayi of the 
Howeitat, and son of Auda, whose grave wc had just seen. As 
we drove toward n long black tent upheld by eight polcSg the 
number always being a criterion of wealthy Mohammed came 
to meet a calh dignified young man, exactly my age, dr^cd in 
rich Bedouin robes. He greeted us cordially hut with obvious 
suspicion. Flying Officer SLIcok was in unifomi so the tribesmen 
presumed we were a militarji' mission; thc$e always meant trouble 
to the Bedouin. 

Outride the sheik’^s tent^ tethered to the sloping flagpoles, were 
two large ostriches. A disapproving Bedouin eye discouraged me 
from taking their pictures, though Mohammed abn Tayi gen¬ 
erously offered me one of these fine birds. Through Quarrie I 
refused as graciously as posriblCi secretly amused at the thought 
of arriving at Air Headquarters wkh an ostrich ded to the running 
board. Little did 1 realize the magnitude of such a gift; the 
Arabian ostrich, t learned later, is a rara avis indeed! 

Reminders of Lawrence and Gertrude Bell went with me into 
the black tent, where members of the sheikhs household scurried 
to prepare coffee and tea. As we sat leaning against camel saddles 
before the camel-dung fire, sipping coffee from handleless cups 
offered to us in turn by Mohammed and making stilted cortA^rsa- 
tion^ I remembered how those two had sat before this very 
fire; 1 remembered Miss Bell had Avritten: ^ when you have 

drunk the milk of the vaga over the camp fire of Ahu Tayi 
you are baptised of the desert and there is no other salvarion for 
you ” 

I was burning wdth questions about the Bedouin way of life, but 
I knew no Arabic. 1 studied the facG of the seated Bedouins. The 
hair and eyes were dark brown, the complexion weather-beaten, 
the nose thin, aquiline or straight. Their hands and feet were 
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small, tbcir eves shining and keen. [ thought; someday I must 
measure a good series of Bedouins. 

Quarrk explained in Arabic that we wem searching for aneJent 
flint implements on the surface of the desert. Evciy eye was on 
him as he talked. No one believed a w^ord^ Why should the Royal 
Air Force send a man in uniform to hunt for old stones? 

I knew Lawrence had often drunk coffee before this fire with 
Auda, Aloliammcd^s distingmshed warrior father^ and 1 asked the 
question of the seated tribesmen^ Did the Bedouin remember 
Lawrence of Arabia? But only one old Bedouin muttered in 
Arabic in a far comer of tlie uxi% '^He means Abu Fluss [the 
Father of Money]*” 

This referredf doubdess, to Lawrence^s reputed airiv^al with 
two large bags of golden sovereigns—gift money, ir was said, to 
win these Bedouins to the Allied cause in World War L 

Several years later, on one of my annual buying trips in EuropCi 
r met Lawrence in England and told Itim this anecdote. I could 
see he did not like being remembered as the Father of Money. 
1 feic a litde ashamed, although he himself had asked whether the 
Arabs remembered him. 

So, raking my memory, I told hun that in Transjordan a whole 
folklore was rising around the Lawrence legend that would be 
remembered for many gcneratiotis to come. Among the Bedouins, 
I Said, as ho well knew, there is complete awe of the foreigner 
who can enter the country and beat them at their own games. 

Lawrence, I went on to say, had set the Arabs examples in their 
own fields, not only in desert mditaiy- prowess bur in deeds of 
daring, such as blowing up bridges against the advance of the 
enemy Turks, but mainly by the fantasdo feats of riding endur¬ 
ance which were srill remembered in Arabia and which be ac- 
c^plished in competition wth some of the best of the desert 
riders of his day» 

As I described this to- Lawrence he seemed very pleased. 

Here was a man with a brilliant mind, small in stature but with 
a ph>-sical endurance almost unparalleled, who loved adukrion as 
much as he hated tc. 

With great reluctance he had come to see me in a Plymouth 
hotel. The man for a rime had held the future of Arabia 
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in his hands was working nearby as a rnechanic ui the Royal Air 
Force, under the name of “Aircraftsman T. E. Shaw/^ 1 wondered^ 
as we taJked, why a brUliant life had chosea obscurity. 

Finally, turning his blazing blue-gray eyes on me, he began to 
calk of Arabia and his life there, of our w'ork at Kish and, best of 
alh of himself* A boyish exuberance burned through his speech. 
He told of his disappointment in events in the Near East, of die 
promises he had made in the best of good faith, and of their dis- 
avow^al at the Versailles Conference* Every wile and argumenc he 
knew had been used for the Arab cause* He had failed. He felt 
he had betrayed the Arabs and, while it was no fault of his that 
powers stronger than he had ruled otherwise, so far as the 
Bedouins and *Arabs knew, his word hod been broken. The 
Bedouins do not make excuses for broken promises or betrayal of 
trust. 

After the Versailles Conference he had decided to retire and 
w^ritc, and the result had been RevoU in the Desert and Th^ 
Seven Pi 7 /jrr of Wisdom. Now, he said, much as he %vishcd it, he 
could not return to the Near East; since he had once been there 
as a great leader, to return in any other capacity w'ould be un¬ 
thinkable, He was, therefore:, forced to stay aw^y from that part 
of the world which he loved most, A curious irony of fate! But, 
he saidt he had found his niche in the Royal Air Force* This re¬ 
quired all his time, energy^ and interest; his past and his private 
life were now his own, 

LawTence, in his neat blue uniform^ stood with his back to the 
fire, talking so vividly of people he had known in the Near East^ 
Sir Percy Cox, Sir Ronald Storrs, Gertrude BeU, Sir Leonard 
Woolley, w'ith wbom he had w'orked at Carchemish—that they 
seemed to be with u$ in the ugly little hotel room, t felt hb pride 
that these great ones had been hb associates and that they had ail 
stood together in the cBiupaign of World War L Then^ suddenly, 
he stopped and gave me a w^isc look* 

“You know,” he said, “it's more fun to make kings chan to be 
one^” 

I presumed he was referring to King Fabal of Iraq, and proba¬ 
bly King Abdullah of Transjordan. He had shaped their rise to 
pow'cr, but hb had been the more thrilling life, 
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Lawrence asked me if I had Qodeed the camel brands, or touww, 
hamttiered on the walls of Bayir Castle. I told him 1 had seen these 
myriad signs which had been crudely hammered there by 
Bedouins as they passed^ the Arab equivalent of “Kilroy was 
here.** Lawrence suggested thac if I had an opportunity in the 
f unirc E should make as caniplete a collection as possible of all 
these camel brands, which are found on wellheads, walls, and 
buildings throughout Transjordan and Iraq. He explained that 
many of the primitive Bedouin property marks were very similar 
in character to Himyaridc script, an early form of writing in 
South Arabia- 

In the years to come I was able to make a collection of more 
than a thousand of these camel brands and to have one of Professor 
Pnjto Littmann's students. Dr, Hans Winkler, write the commen¬ 
tary as Lawrence had suggested so many years before. This study 
was published by the American Oriental Socie^ in 1955- Thus 
writing may have developed from the property marks, hammered 
cm Slones in Southwestern Asia to designate either property or 
the fact that a tribe, or subtribc, had passed by a certain point on 
the desert This doubtless led to tattooing, another interesting 
study. 

I began to record tattooed designs on Arabs in 1915^ The tattoo¬ 
ing on the men is confined to the hands, wrists, and f urcarms, and 
occasionally the face» Whereas the women have elaborate designs 
on the body, especially around the nave!, where rayed designs 
symbolize the sum Winifred Smeaton (now Mrs. Homer Thomas) 
and I have recorded a large seri^ of tattooed designs and informa- 
ritm regarding this practicCi This will form a large monograph 
entitled Body-iHorking in Sombwestmi Asia. I believe that prop¬ 
erty marks were hammered on rocks at a very early dace, then 
c^c the brands on camels and sheep, and these were followed by 
simple tattooed designs on women. This developed into a caste 
system which was very important within the primitive tribal 
groups, for it indicated into which group a wontan might imrry» 
From these simple designs originated ’writing, 

I want to give proper credit to Lawrence for making the origi¬ 
nal suggestion and recommending the compilation of all data re- 
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giirditig camel brands, tatiooing, and scarification in Souibwcstem 
^ia, that night in Plymouth on the EngUsh coast. 

It was approaching time for Lawrence Co return to barracts. 
He put on his trench coat, and I secompnied him down the 
street about half a mile to a long narrow bridge, leading to a dark 
tunnel. As we stepped out of the hotel his gayncss seemed to 
leave him and he was once again the aloof person who had met me 
on the mdon pbeform about seventj^-two hours earlier. We 
walked along in step through the pouring rain, he sapng nothing, 
! saving nothing- A small light was burning near the entrance to 
the tunnel, and beyond that was compare darknes. Wc were 
rieht on the Plymouth shore and could hear the bating of the 
u^ves on the ground below. The moment seemed mcxpressihly 
lonely. Suddenly he stopped, put out his hand, and said abmptly, 
"Good-by, I’ve enjoyed seeing you. I hope wc meet again. As he 
disappeared into the dark tunnel he turned and waved his hand. 
That was the last I saw of Cblonel T. E. Uwrence, “Lawrence of 
Arabia.” 


Back in Amman, we told proudly of our visit to Mohanmed 
and his Howeitat tribesmen, of our ten new prehistone surface 
stations, displayed the hand ax from Bayir, and describe . rca 
taking Petra, which we had visited on our way back, that “rose- 
red city half as old as rime," truly a mctiopoUs of the dead. 

Several dap later the Cadilbc was permitted to join a convoy 
of four RAF micks visiting desert landing grounds, and I did rt- 


5«rch idong the way- ^ t i i 

South of Qasr el Azraq. Group Captain Re^ shos^d me low- 
piled basalt boulders arranged in two long Imes radiating 
an enclosure, easily visible from the air, some o _ ™ 

miles long. These he called “kites’’^ we now bebeve them to have 
been ancient gazelle traps. Later we cUmbed the three pe^ of 
Jebel Quma, collecting many worked fimts. Nearby were stones 

bwrinp Safairic inscripdons. « , j „ 

N,n d,y. north of Lmding Gmnnd "K," I found n»n;r typ« 
of flint knplcmtois, indudtaj iuimmerrtonffl, scrapei^ Imve^ 
ond hondrt* of rojwu .nd Bd.«. Suddtnly I aw * T^d 
flint iaplemtnt. , tvpo html 
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an cxccUcttL fUnc-llakiiig Within an hDUt uc had a 

small series. 

Another Lnteresring d^overy was a Umestarie block obviously 
used formerly as an anvik for beside it were nvo flint hammer- 
stones and flint flakes^ On the summit of the northern peak, Umm 
Wual (The Mother of Ibexes)^ 1 found Mousterkn implements 
bcatiitg: a magnificent desert varnish and chocolate patina, and 
one of the men picked up a beautiful small hand ax^ 

Standing on tap of Umm Wual,. we could look south toward 
Tell el Hibr, little dreaming that ’where ’wc stood we were already 
in Saudi Arabia, f or there were no marked boundaries^ 

Quarric chased a large desert liz^d {Var^ms sp.) under an 
immovable basalt boulder, and in a small cairn we found three 
small snakes, which were quickly embalmed in formalin. At Field 
Museum, Karl Schmidt idendfied these as a new species of horned 
Viper whidi was named FsemtGcerastiSS /te/i/i, Karl explained, 
“The more poisonous the snake^ the greater the honor to have it 
nanved for you/" I could only hope that the homed viper would 
always recognijse me as a blood brother! 

Before leaving the RAF convoy a signal was sent: ^Tiidillac 
proceeding alone and overloaded toward Rurba^ Please send help 
if docs not airive by nightfall, Ficld.^^ But we arrived safely at 
Baghdad, bringing with us more than a thousand pounds of flints^ 
basalt boulders w^ith inscriptions, and limestone blocks bearing 
came! brands. 

Baghdad was as dirty and noi^^ as ever, I found waiting a list 
of supplies and equipment needed at Kish, which took two days 
to assemble. By that time tltc car had been overhauled and pro^ 
nounced desert^hape, and ’^vith the entire hack and both runniug 
boards loaded I set off for Kish on a December morning* 1 had 
been longing for two yeai^ to go back* 

k was fun to meet my fat and genial friend the Hilla barber 
again and this time to be able to speak enough Arabic to carry on 
a broken ct^nt'ersation. 

The track ’winding uion^dc the main canal wdiich flowii east¬ 
ward to Kish was tantalizLngly familiar. A$ the top of the red 
mound of the auggurat came into right, my heart started to pound* 
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It u'sis very exciting to be going baet* this rime not as a paying 
smdcTit guest buc as a staff member of the Field Museum-O.^ord 
Umvetsity Expedirion- StiU I knew I would miss Buxton—not 
only his delightful company^ but his cxperc knowledge. From 
now on I would hai^c to make decisions myseJE for I Imew that 
neither the new director at Kish nor his asslscanc was interested m 
sikeletal materbU The responsibility of salvaging any bones that 
might he found during the coming winter months, plus their 
preservation, packing, and shipping, w^ould all bc mine. 

Then across the canal I saw Kish again^ the temple tow'er of 
Tell Inghara standing clear in the afternoon light, the mounds on 
the pbin made by the trial trenches, ITiere by the tell was the 
outer wall of what would later prove to bc the Temple of Ntbo- 
nidus. The broken outlines of a once great city vrcjfc before me, 
more sharply outlined than when 1 had last seen Kish in DeceiTH 
ber 1925- 

i turned left past Alound where Buxton and I had found 
our first burial and drove over the famibar plain to the camp. The 
last hurdle was the small irrigation canal. Tlie camp was only a 
quarter of a mile away^ The ricke^ bridge was of palm branches 
crossed wuth piles of cainers-thom and plastered over with mutL 
I was not at all ctredn the heavily burdened car could cross. As 
I hesitated, a white-robed figure came running madly across the 
sand. It was Mahdi, our camp guard, come to welcome me like the 
inevitable long-lost brori^cn I interrupKd his kissing of my hand 
to thank him and assure him how gbd I w'as to see him* but would 
he please step aside so 1 could try to drive the car over the bridge, 
if the bridge wmuld hold? xMahdi said that of coursie the bridge 
w^ould hold because his friends had made it. This w^as not entirely 
logical^ rince iVlahdi had absolutely no mechanical senses in fact 
he had amazingly brdc sense on any isubject* He stood smiling, his 
crossed bandotiers of bullets shining m the sunset, wlule I clung 
to the wheel and shot forw*‘ard and crossed the bridge with a 
lurch and a prayer. Mahdi jumped onto the loaded running board, 
took off his headdres—a rare occurrence—and began to wave it 
while shouting at the cop of his voice* This w as not entirely in my 
honor but ratiier to show his prestige to the other C!amp Arabs 
and anyone else who might be within sight and souail 




No dog came running to meet us, and I was disappointed to 
learn that Samsiluna, the mongrel dog that had been my friend, 
was dead. 

The camp under the riggurat liad gro^Ti to impressive size* The 
white tent was gone, and several mud hues stood in its place. 
The courtyard was now surrounded on three sides by these con¬ 
necting huts. In the diior of the coot hut stood Shemu* hand high 
in salute, still wcimng his caracul hat, which had changed from 
bbek to gray in the last two years^ There was a beaming smile on 
hb face^ and 1 could see that he was genuinely glad to see me. 
juad^ the other cainp guard, came running forward to cover my 
hand with kisses. 

Around the comer of the rourtyatd came Mr. Louts Otarles 
Watclin, die new director, who had repbeed Mr^ Mackay^ now 
working for Sir John Marshall in the Indus Valley of northwest¬ 
ern India. Mr, Watelin was six feet tall, smartly dressed, and wore 
goggles on his hat which gax^e the effect of tw^o pairs of eyest both 
of which were smiling as he welcomed me back to Kislu 

Qose at his heels came Eric Sebroeder, the young English 
archaeologist, assbtant to Watelin. They had arrived several days 
before, i was delighted to find that someone about my own age 
\y 3 s CO be in camp that winter because during the long months 
there b considerable loneliness, and one feels extremely far aw^ay 
from home and friends. 

Within a few minutes many willing hands had stripped the 
crowded Cadilbc of packages and cartons, and the car was put 
away in a reed-mat shelter which serv'ed as a garage; not burglar- 
proof in any sense, but capable of keeping out some of the ter¬ 
rible dmt which blows over the pbin. Mr. Watelin assigned to me 

the same mud hut that had been mine durin? mv first vbic to 
Kish. ^ ^ 

It was exciting to be back again^ to wander about the camp 
and sec the old friends and faces, and to find how many of them 
1 remembered. Dinner in the partly underground dining room 
was about the same: ShemuS food tasted^or was as tasteless^as 
ever. But his smile was as broad, and hb Elizabethan expletives 
spluttered happily. * 

During supper, at the request of Watelin and Eric, I gave a 


brief rismii of the results of o«r archaeological s^nr^ of the 
North Arabian DcserL 

Then Watelin told storie^s while the familiar beaked colFcepot 
went the rounds. He was, I learned in the days to come, a charm* 
iiig [Jtrson, rarely ill-tempcrcd, and outwardly patient when the 
real treasure he was seeinng did not come to lighti He was an 
engineer by profession and far more interested in the engineering 
problems involved and the large buildings excavated than in the 
small objects of material culture. He told us how' he had worked 
at Susa in southwestern Iran (Peisb) with the great Jacques de 
Morgan, and described in detail the finding there of the great Stele 
of Naramsin, one of the most magnificent sculptures ever exca¬ 
vated, depicting the king trampling on his enemies; this is now' in 
the Louvre. It was clear that everything else that had been ex¬ 
cavated under VVatelin^s direction seemed msignificant by com¬ 
parison, and he hoped that here at Kish we would find some great 
stone monument comparable to that famous 5tclc« 

Eric Schroeder was very quiet. He listened to my desert stories 
and Watclin^s adventure wiih burning interest, even as 1 had 
listened to Buxtom Mackay, and l.aiigdon at dus very tabie^ only 
two years before. 

How often, since them ^ had prayed that clrcumstanees would 
rttum me to Kish, and here I was crossbg the courtyard to sleep 
in the same hard bed, in the same tiny mud hut beneath the dark, 
lowering mound of Tell el Uhaimir- 

Aftcr br«kfast the Cadillac started off at the fir^ touch, wi* 
Watelin and Eric and boxes and other paraphernalta crowded in 
the back scar. We drove to Mound where the crowd of 

workmen awaited the signal to begin- 1 was delighted to sec fa- 
BiUiar faces, for Buxton and I had spent much of our precious 
three weeks in these trenches and had come to know some of the 
workmen wclL They came up to shake hands and seemed pleased 
to sec me again. They were sure, they said happily^ they would 
find plenty of skeletons to keep me busy. 

1 told them they would receive extra baksheesh for any human 
Of animal bont^. It was Lmportant to get this into their heads, b^ 
cause if a skeleton was found and baksheesh w^as not given in 
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proportion to some of the rarer simller objects^ then they would 
huny' to remove the skeleron rather carelessly in order to dear 
more carrli and lind marc objeci^ But if they were paid as much 
for a tomb group as for a series of small objects, then they coold 
have their money and do no work—an ideal combimdon.^ 

\Vc cojicmucd over to TcH Inghara^ where fLur Hassan Jednr 
was waiting with his men for the signal to begin work- [ was very' 
happy to see Hassan once again. He looked the same^ and the 
hrmness of his handclasp and the w'armth of his smile increased 
my feeling of coming home to friends- Since otir last meeting he 
had worked with Langdon at jemdet Nasn Much had happened 
at Kish and vicLnit^^ since I had been away- 

Watelin asked me to accompany him to the suttimit of Tell 
Inghara to survey the work in progress. He explained tliat he had 
decided to concencrate for the next four seasons on the area lying 
west of the larger ziggurat. The earth was to be removed stratum 
by stratum, with the intention of continuing dowTi to virgin soil 
in an attempt to reveal the cultures and physical characters of the 
earliest inhabitant of Kish. 

To clarify and describe the sequence of cultures:* w^e muse 
follow the course of Watelin’s procedure as though it had taken 
place m one condnuons section. 

On the top of the mound pottery fragments and other Arab 
remains were found. Soon after the trenches had begun to pierce 
the mound, late Neo-Babylonian (550 b,c,) remains wxre un¬ 
earthed. Almost immediately beneath this stratum the w'alls of a 
magnificent Babylonkn temple came to light. This buUding, one 
of the most beautiful ever excavated in Mesopotamia, w'as begun 
by Nebuchadnezzar and continued by Nabonidus* father-indaw^ 
of Belshazzar, he who saw "‘the handw riting on the w^alL" The 
wTilk of this tcmple,^ standing eighteen feet high and five feet 
thick. Were in as good repair as the day they wctc constructed 
by that royal builder some ttventj^-five centuries before- Alany of 
the rooms, probably for the use of priests, contained bricks piled 
against the inner w^alls- Watelin concluded thar this great edifice 
w^as never completed. We may picture some story of ritis kind' 
Nebuchadnezzar, the great builder, whose rectangular seal is 
stamped on. the bricks of many buildings^ decided to build at K.ish 
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the lurggst and most beauciful ttmp!e of his reign* Work wsss 
begun oil 3L hirgo sciile* However, he died before it could he fin- 
hhed and Nabonidus ordered the work conriitued. The building 
Was ittaring complccion when raiders poured down on the fertile 
Aiesopocomian plain. 

Watclin had continued the trenches down toward virgin soil. 
The outer walls of a large palace were exposed due west of the 
larger aiggurat. From cylinder seals and inscripdons Langdon 
concluded that this palace was constructed about the time of Sar- 
gon I* Below the palace w'alls a peculiar stratum of red-colored 
cartli was found As the uncovered area increased W^celin ob¬ 
served that the red earth co%'ered the endne city of this particular 
date. This span of earth was entirely devoid of archaeological 
objects except for sun--dried bricks which by at every conceivable 
angle. The period of this red-earth stratum may be estimated 
bccai^ a beautifuU inscribed bpsis-laxuli cylinder seal, found in a 
rich grave immedbtely above this band, gives the date of the 
grave as being about 1950 We can» therefore, state that all the 
objects beneath this red-earth strattim belong to the period before 
3000 B.C* 

Far to the left the trenches sunk by Mackay when Buxton. 
Langdon^ and 1 were there in December 19^5 ran like huge mole 
tunneb out on the level plain. Nearer by the large, flat simface of 
the cemcnos wall, w^hich Mackay had uncovered so patiently at 
the foot of the ziggurat^ Coming nearer, and at an angle, were the 
first pares of the great hole that was to become the famous T* 
trench. Watelin selected this section^ which was just south of the 
Temple of Nabonidus and just west of the outer walls of the 
base of the ziggunit of TeU Inghara, as the most likely point at 
which to find his dreamed-of objeedve-the roya! tombs of Khh. 

He estplained his decision to remove all the earth out of “Y” 
trench down to virgin soil, or at least to the present watcr-tahle 
level. In this way he would have uncovered a representative sec¬ 
tion of the cliy. A trench of this character bad never before been 

attempted in Iraq. ^ 

Right in front of us below was the section known as ^ 
trenches, numbering from i to 6 ^ Watclin explained to me that 
he was going to clear off all the trenches, uncovering the cop 


of the red-eanh stmturn^ ctit through that, and cofidnue doiMi as 
deep as possible. This was the plan for the coming weeks anii 
months ahead. 1 oplained to him my great desire to find some 
human skeletal remains, particnlarSy cranb from beneath the red¬ 
earth smtum. Watclin told me chat he would give me eveiy 
facilit)% and that at any point where I w^anted the work stopped 
in order to excavate skeletal material^ this would be done. Nat¬ 
urally I was very gratefuL 

To the right of us lay Ae top of the walls of the Temple of 
Nabonidus* Over the top of the w alls cotild be Ken the mound 
known as so called from the pbno-^onvex bricks in the 

walls. Almost straight in front rose Tell cl Uhaimir, and midway 
between where we were ritting and the red mound o-vershado’w- 
ing the camp was tfic work proceeding at Mound ^V." In the 
distance we could hear the men chanting as they wwkei Above 
them rose a cloud of dust like a small sandstorm- 

In order to remove some of the debris from the upper levels of 
Mound and trenches* Watelin had installed eight De- 
cauville light railway trucks, koc to the Expedition by the Royal 
Air Force, As each section was cleared the light railway traek 
was moved and a new trench begun. Eric and 1 found that we 
were to be the mechanics in charge of maintenance- 1 had never 
seen a light railway before except in the movies* The installaticin 
w-as diiHcuk for many of the rails and fishplates were rusted 
and it was hard to remove the bolis and tighten them* Enc and 
t devised a scheme after we had knocked most of the skin off our 
knuckles, because^ strangely enough, it was impossible to find any 
of the Arabs ouc of the two hundred workmen there who could 
really help us. 

We decided that the next rime the line had to be moved wc 
would cut the track into sections and have it moved by the two 
hundred Arabs. Watclin gave Ws approval but did not think the 
idea too sound because he was afraid they might buckle the line. 
Next day Eric and I cut the track into four parts, each about 
a hundred and fifty feet long. I called Ha^an Jedur to explain 
the procedure and told him to order the Arabs to co-operate and 
not CO do any silly tricks with the track, because if anything went 
wrong we would be unable to replace it* Hassan Jedur lined up 
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the men, each of whom lifted a secdoru As soon as the track was 
off the ground the Arabs became crcnitndousljr excited. They 
began to sing and dance and shoiit, aod no words from us or 
threats from Hassan jedur could restrain their childish exuber¬ 
ance. This was something on w'hJch we had not counted^ I ran 
to the front of the line to tiy to control the Arabs in the van¬ 
guard. Eric cried to restrain those enthusiasts who were screaming 
to the ones in front to hurry' up. Hasson Jedur w^as in the middle^ 
swearing ac the top of his lungs. Finally wc managed to get the 
sectiorts of crack into the proper aligrimcnc and the first cai^ 
rolled over the bumpy track. 

On another occasion, after we had laid the crack Wacelin de¬ 
cided that it should be moved co another angle* This seemed a 
fairly simple procedurei ail the Ar&bs had to do was to line up on 
one side and walk slowly forwardL carrynng the crack to its cor¬ 
rect place* However, we had again not counted on their excite¬ 
ment* The moment they lifted it off the ground there were wild 
screams^ shouts^ and the center bearers rushed forw^ard, 

huckiing the precious track into a big curve. We screamed ami 
shouted and made them put it down on the ground. When I 
looked at it, it was in the shape of an S-shaped snake. Fortunately 
Watclin w as not there. Eric and I decided that wc ivould have to 
invent some new method of moving the track. We therefore had 
the men all kneel on the ground in a long line, since, kneeling, 
they would be unable to make these wild rushing swoops. It w'as 
3 wonderful sight in the afternoon sun to see two hundred Arabs 
creeping solemnly on their knees, not In religious fervor, but 
moving a Decauville crack to its proper alignmenc* 

Back at camp, at Watelin^s suggesdom I was constructing a new 
room for myself* This was to be the end of the U-shaped scries 
of buildings forming the courtyard of our camp. Since I had never 
seen a mud hut constructed before, I had to rely almost entirely 
on the knowledge and skill of the local Arab master mason and 
his four assistants, aged eight to twelve. Two little barefoot boys 
stamped knec^cep in a pit filled with wet clay and chopped 
straw. Coconuc-sized mud balls were earned on the upturned 
palm of each hand by the other two lads. The master mason 
caught each mud ball and slapped it into place, using water as a 
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binder. The went up straight without any kkid of plurrunet. 
Split palm beams were set in place across the walls, Reed mats 
were oed do\™. More mud balls w^crc thro™ up to the master 
mason which he stamped on the roof w'ith his bare feet- The win- 
do\vs were the mual bottles held m place with mtid. Two days 
later I moTcd into my new home. AJI went ’wdl tincil the next 
rainstorm. I wa^ aw^akened w^ith mud in my eye. Streams of 
muddv water poured down through the reed mats. Tlie floor 
became a pool of mud. Sleep was hardly possible that mght. 

The master mason w*as neither surprised nor ashamed. The roof 
w'as molded and i lived well enough in my house that might have 
been built for Abraham five thousand years before. 

In similar houses the Arabs around us lived almost as Abraham 
Uved- On this visit I became bener acquainted with the Kbh 
countrv" and its people. The leading sheik in the region Hajji 
Alinichil^ whose village lay about tw'o miles west of our camp. 
The men of this ^dibge W'ere extremely friendly because the 
Expedition was their only source of revenue; the majoriiy of our 
workmen came from there. 

Whenever T.ve vmted the village the dogs began to bark madly 
and the children swanned out^ eager to see the foreigners. They 
were ragged and unwashed^ for dieir parens had no conception 
of sanitary conditions. If a child cue himself someone rubbed dirt 
into the ^ash, calling on *^Al!ah, the Alercifuk the Compassionate^” 
to heal the wound. Since the gniund around these vilbgcs wa$ 
polluted by animals and infested with insects and germs, there was 
a high morralicy rate among these people. Many of the children 
suffered from eye sores which later developed into cataracts and 
e\^rually blindness. 

On tlic outskirts of the viflage nearly always met a woman 
fetching w'ater from a well, carrying a child in one arm and a 
hea\y bucket on the other. As we approached she would cover 
the lower part of her face with her kerchief^ foUow^ing the Mo¬ 
hammedan custom of veiling the face in die presence of men* 
Bur at the entrance of the low mud-brick-wallcd courtj'ard 
young girls crowded around^ many of them wearing golden nose 
rings as well as bracelets and anklets of silver. 

Within the courtyard, horsca, sheep, and chickens wandered 
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bctv^een the Ii>w camelV-thoni fences which surrounded the mud 
huts. There were aJwaj-s Arab women, dressed in long dark blue 
cotton garments, stjuatiing before the hole in the ground that 
Was their primirive oven^ kneading and shaping the cbupatties 
whichp with dates, formed the staple diec of these Arabs. 

The large mud hut m the center belonged to Hiijji Miniehil 
and we were always welcome there. 

One evening the sheik invited Eric and me to witness the 
dances of a famous local dancing girl who was only twelve years 
old. The evening began as usual; as we entered the hut; all the 
men stood up in our honor. The sheik stepped forward with the 
usual greeting and we muttered the customary Arabic saluadon 
and seated ourselves next to the sheik in the circle around the 
charcoal (ire. There w^ere numerous inejuiries as to our health and 
fervent prayers to Allah that we might remain healthy and beget 
many sons. 

There were no chimneys in these huts and die air was heavy 
With smoke. Coffee wiis serv^cd in tiny handlclcss cups, and as in the 
black tents of the Bedouins, it was good manners to make as much 
noise as possible while drinking. Tfie old men of the tribe* squat* 
ring on the floor around the hearth^ fonned a picture from the 
Bible. The sheik was a dignified and somber figure, much revered, 
a$ he had recently returned from the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The girl came in, accompnied by three men who played vari¬ 
ous native instruments during her dances—several drums and a 
one-stringed insmirncnt resembling the Ecdouln During 

the dance she knclc before one of the audience. He spat on a coin 
and stuck it on her face. As the dancing continued and the men 
became more excited, ghc collected other coins^ She would then 
attempr to stand up and conrimie the hoochy-kootchy without 
letting tile coins drop to the floor^ ITiis feat w^as applauded wildly* 
The dance condnued for about an houri and the girl w'as intoxi¬ 
cated with the sums of money she received. She stopped her 
dance before the eldest son of Sheik Mlniehil, begging him to give 
her a large coin. He took out some money and put it in her 
hand. Howxver, she did not think this was suihcieni; and with a 
wild cry she threw it angrily into his face. The young man 
picked up a camel stick chat was lying beside him; he struck her 


several dmc£ as she lay groveling before him on the floor* Com¬ 
plete confttsion ensued. The sheik had the greatest difficulty in 
restoring order* The girl refused to dance again^ and lay sobbing 
and muttering on the floor. It did not seem wise for Eric and me 
to remain any longer. 

Early each Friday—the Mohammedan day of rest—Eric and I 
mounted ttvo local horses borrowed from the sheik. Accompanied 
by jVkhdi, our mefl^ectual but always fierce-looking armed guards 
he and I rode out into the desert* We would take with us saddle¬ 
bags with a picnic lunch^ and our cameras. These were the days 
Eric and 1 enjoyed the most* Here we were free* We could ride 
wherever we wanted benveen the Euphrates and the Tigris* We 
could turn our horses eastward from Tell Inghara and ride one 
across the plain to mounds which probably had never before been 
seen by archaeologic^al eyes. 

One Friday VVateUn rode with us^ Some miles cast w'c found an 
unknown city w'Seh hundreds and hundieds of po&herd^ small 
figurines^ and a host of other arciiaeological objects covering the 
surface of die ground. This site should be cxcavacedf although its 
distance from permanent water w^ould make it almost as hard as 
that of Jcmdcc Nasr. However^ it is alw^ays probable and possible 
chat a new ske may yield verj'^ rich treasures. 

On some of these trips into the desert Erie and I would amuse 
ourselves by wearing Arab costumes^ Wc did this partly to en¬ 
tertain ourselves and partly to fool Bedouins or Arabs riding at a 
great distance from us. 

Once we were riding about ten miles cast of KJsh. It was high 
noon. The sun was very bright and waves of mirage floated on 
the sky line evcr>^vhcre around us* We bad taken the Arab pre- 
caudon of wrapping our kaffty^hs around our heads to keep out 
the glare and the burning heat. Suddenly in the distance there 
were seven bttle puffs of sand. Ju$t below the sky line were seven 
gazelles, about two hundred yards away. 1 raised my rifle, bur 
Mahdi grabbed tlie gun and pushed it out of the Line of sight- 1 
ivss furious. I s^houced at Alahdi. Mahdi^ bis eyes blazing^ bared 
his right forearm. On the inside was tattooed a small stylized 
gazelle. He touched the gazdk with his left forefinger* Then, 
putting his two forefingers together, he said* Pc is for- 
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bidden].” These signs and gestures meant that he was m some 
a blood broiihcr of the gazelle and that I must not shoot at 
ic* ITiis all hafipened very fast but by then the gaudies were prac¬ 
tically out of range* I fired a shot in the general direction of the 
fleeing gazelles^ I wanted a speomcn for the museum study colicc- 
rion b Chicago, Tve never seen such a look of horror, anger, fury 
in the eyes of an Arab, Mahdi, who had been so subservient, so 
quiet, so gentle, who had kissed my hand, the typical Arab Fellah 
Mi]c|Uctoasc[ Here he was, his eyes flashing, his upper lip and 
mustache quivering in anger. I had obviously touched him very 
deeply* 

If only at that moment I had knoivn what an important Inci¬ 
dent this was, I would have questioned and cross-qu^tioned 
Mahdi, It was not untU some years later, when I made some studie^s 
on body-marking, including tattooing throughout Southwestern 
Asia, that I realized the significance of this event. It looks as 
though this was an example of prirnicive totemism, a custom long 
suspected in Arabia by Robertson Smith and others* Mahdi cer¬ 
tainly indicated forcibly that he did not want me to shoc^l at the 
gazelle^ He tiad a gazelle tattooed on liis anriv He had made the 
sign of “blood brother'^ or atoreme friendship by purring his two 
forefingers together* All of this showed he had for die gazelle 
some feeling of special relationship. 

Later^ when I had made cxhausrive studies on the subject of tat¬ 
tooing^ I would realize what a golden opportunity was ml^d 
when 1 failed to question Mahdi dtat day* 

WTiile the ejrcavation of Alound continued m the Baby¬ 
lonian levels, the main concentration of our efforts was in the 
“ 2 ” trenches and the red-earth stratuiTL The latter was finally 
cleared over the entire area that was to be trench. Then in 
Mound “W” three pairs of golden earrings were unearthed. They 
w'erc found in Babyloman graves in the ptriod of Nebuchad^ 
nezzar, and had probably been worn by ladies at his court* Two 
pairs of these earring are made of gold wire;, white the lower 
parts of the third pair arc formed by large, thin, semicircular 
beads. The most important pair is large and intricately dcsignedt 
nearly two inches long, fasliioned of Ittnatc omarnents and seed 
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pearls^ probably from Bahrain. This is ooo of the most beautiful 
objects found in Alcso|>otamia. Although nveniy-five hundred 
years old, these earrings are modem in concept and design; one 
of them remains in the Iraq Miiseunv, Baghdad, die other in Fielci 
Museum, Chicago* 

As the Work progressed, trench yielded rnany important 
archaeological objects, throw^ing a new^ flood of light on die early 
history of Kish* The Arab workmen brought to light numerous 
graves containing human skeletons^ pottery and stone vessels, shell 
lamp?!, and copper objects. There was a total absence of gold and 
sctniprccious stones* The E>odjes found were not orientared in any 
pamcular manner and there were traces of mass burials in several 
graves. Some bodies had been wrapped in rush mats which left 
imprints on the surrounding earth* The human bones w^ere almost 
decomposed, ow4ng to die dampness of the soil near the present 
water IcveL The majority of the ancient popubdon was long¬ 
headed, and I was able to salvage some skulls by applying wax to 
replace the natural gelatin, which had long since disappeared* 

One of the most interesting objects from a grave in trench 
is a copper frog with eyes of inlaid limestone supporting a copper 
rod which rise^ from the middle of its back* The rod terminates 
in five petals, shaped like lotus leaves, which originally must have 
contained either die rushes to be burned as a rushlight or a stone 
vessel as an offering to one of their gods. This example of the high 
aidsric amainments of the inluibitants of Kish in the middle of the 
fourth millennium before the Christian Era is now in Hall K in 
Field Museum* 

The most scnsatioiial discovciy' of the igij-iS season was ex¬ 
cavated a few feet above water level At a depth of forty-dirce 
fKt below the summit of the mound, Ali Daud, one of our best 
pickmcn, who was working in the lower levels of '"Y" trench, 
shouted that ho had found somediing* Wateiin, Eric, and I 
descended into the trench* Ali proudly held up a copper nail with 
a large head* Wacelin told him to prcKzecd very' caudouslyi Ali had 
found die nail below^ an ardficml staircase cut into the earth so 
that the basket-boys could carry^ the earth from the low'cr levels 
to the dump above. Soon he found a handful of copper naiR 
Watehn now told him to stop work and remove the stairway* An 
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hour bter the staircase had been removed. All knelc^ took out his 
curved dagger (khmjar) from his belt^ and began to remove the 
earth very' slowly and carefully. We saw him uncover a small 
secrioji, perhaps three inches square^ v hich was obviously the face 
of some object* before he stepped back to allow WateOn ro cate 
his place. Watebn laid his small ruclcsick on the ground beside 
him* took out a scries of scalpels and brushes* and began to date 
away the earth from a flat surface^ After about an hour* which 
Eric and I spent kneeling on the ground behind him watching 
intenijy what he w^as uncovering, wc suddenly saw five copper 
nails arranged in a semicircle. Watelin looked up and said quietly^ 
“^'This is a chariot wheel.'* Our faces w'hitencd W'lth exdcctnent as 
we realized the significance of the find—a wheeled vehicle used 
before the Flood of Noah I Slowly the wheel w'as uncovered with 
the copper nails still in pbee around the rim. The center part had 
been cut through by Ali Daud who* as ill luck w^ould have it* had 
come on the wheel exactly end on. The single copper nails were 
in the rim. The handful of nails had supported the axle. Only one 
third of the wheel retnained. 

Watelin told Alt to leave it in place and to continue w^orking 
toward where che marching wheel must lie. 

Later that afternoon, as w^e crouched impatiently, the second 
wheel began to he exposed. 

As I sat watching in this trench on that beautiful afternoou I 
tried to visualize the ancient scene. But before my mind could 
cope with that I realized thb was a discovery of major importance 
and a cable w^ould mean a world scoop. 

Watelin gave me permission and^ sitting in the trench writh a 
pad on my right knee, I composed a sixty-five-word cable to 
DeW^tt Alackenzie, manager of the Associated Pres in London. 
Before leaving England 1 had told him that should any sensational 
discoveries be made I w^ould send him a cable concluding with the 
identifying code ivord '^BaggravCp*' 

At the end of the message describing (he discovery of the oldest 
wheeled vehicle in the world I added* “Chicago ppers please 
copy,*' In this way we would have the most rapid and efficient 
w orld coverage. As soon as Watelin had read the mc^ge t sent 
one of the workmen to the Kish camp to tell Juad to come on his 
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Arab pony as i had a mts^c for him to take la Hilla. Juad, very 
proud to be on a special mbsion, galloped off with his robes Rying 
in the direcdon of the setting sun silhouetting die moun^ of 
Babylon, eight miles away. He carried the message co the station- 
master at Hilb. It was filed by m East Indian telegraph operator 
to his colleague in Baghdad. From there by radio to Cairo, from 
Cairo again by radio to England^ where ir was sent to the Asso- 
ebted Press office in Fleet Street, London. A few minutes later 
the message was acitiss the Adaude in the New York office of the 
Associated Press. As a result of die difference in time between 
Kish and Clucago, the Chicago Dnily News printed the storj"' of 
the discovery of the oldest wheeled vehicle in die uwld by the 
Field Museum-Oxford Uaiversiiy Joint Expedidon the same day 
I had writTcn ir m a trench in central Iraq many thousands of miles 
lo the cast. The evening papers in London also carried the story, 
Langdon was delighicd. He longed, as we well knew^ to be with 
us at Kish where he had sacrificed so much of his time and health, 
even* a$ we would shortly leam, his life. 

There did not seem to be much point in attempting to preserve 
the fragments of our Avhccls, We took a number of photographs 
and measurements. However, ^ce we were going to excavatje a 
great deal more earth from the same Icvcb we hoped to find 
ODOther more complete chariot. 

About 3 week later, while excavadng the large tombs^ craccs 
of another wooden w^hecl came to light. After very careful work 
a four-w^hcclcd chariot xvas unearthed, Eadi wheel, composed of 
wooden panels fitted together, was held in place by a rim com¬ 
posed of a hard white china-like substance. Around the entire rim 
were about fifty copper nails. The hub unfortunately eoUapscd 
Upon exposure to the atmosphere. All four wheels were oval be¬ 
cause of die pressure of the superimposed earth. Since it is difficult 
to understand how the copper nails could have ndden even on 
round wheels over such rough surface as the aUuvJal plains in the 
Kish area, I have always thought that the china-like substance W 3 s 
some adhesive which held a leather tire in place. Something must 
have prorteted the copper heads of the mils from being knocked 
to piec^ by the small pebbles which cover that part of the plain. 

Our interest Avas pamcularly aroused by human and animal 
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skelctonis found in chc tomb. A hiimm skdccoit guarded the eii« 
trance and animal skeletons by between the shafts—horses, or 
assesi anyhow members of the ^uid family. Evidently the driver 
stood at the back of die chariot, holding the reins that ran through 
a copper rcin-rmg. We were lucky enough to excavate three of 
these copper rein-rings; two arc now in Field Museum. 

One of the rein-rings was ornamented with a three-inch-high 
deer vrith a halter tied around the right foreleg. According to 
Dr, Laufer, this is one of the earliest examples of a domcsdcaced 
deer, and he has suggested that in Central Aria the deer may well 
have been tamed before the horse* 

A copper saw found beside the left front wheel of the chariot 
started our imaginarions working. After many discussions with 
Watclin and Eric the foUowing concept of the story of this tomb 
came to me one afternoon os I sat on the top of Tell Inghara 
watching the workmen driving deeper and deeper into “Y" 
trench. 

The serene that passed through my mmd took place more than 
fifty emturics ago. One of the rich noblemen at Kish ordered a 
chariot to cany him to and from the Great Temple. The cedar 
for the wheels was brought from Lebanon across the great North 
Arabian Desert to Baghdad and shipped dowTi the river Euphrates 
to Kish. The crowd ran out to w^atch the passing of this noble 
lord as he drove from his large house, u^hich was surrounded by 
waving palm trees, on the banks of the genriy flow'ihg Euphrates, 
and through die streets to the great Temple of Harsagkilemma, 
dedicated to die Earth Goddess 

The scene changes. The nobleman is dead. The same crowd 
which so often had gazed upon him in life In awe and wonder 
now follow's him to the tomb. The chariot, drawn by prandrig 
mirnals draped in black, carries the nohlciran to his last resting 
place, down into the tomb. The servants, including the personal 
bodyguard, follow in riltnoe. The carpenter, saw in hand, halts 
beside the chariot. The priests file down the slope and stand 
around the tomb. Many thousands of moumers attend the rites. 
There is a dead silence at the conclurion of the last prayer. The 
animals in harness at the head of die chariot proudly ra™ their 
heads. Each priest draws a long copper-bladcd krdfc from its 
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sheathe He lifts it in his right hand- Suddenly the chief priest 
shouts^ The servimts and the animals are all struck down. 

The body of one of the guards is left lying outside the Inner door 
of the tomb, which is quickly covered with mud bricks. 

Mora than five thousand years later this tomb was uncovered 
by us. The body of the ■watchman was found outside the bricked- 
up entrance of the tomb- The chariot occupied the central por¬ 
tion, In the shafts lay the skeletons of the animals. Around the 
cliariot were the bones of the servants. Near the front wheel the 
carpenter and his saw were found. Beside him was one of the 
guards wth his copper dagger still lying close to his right band. 
Several other human skeletons were included in the tomb^ as well 
as numeroi^ pottery vessels. 

Primitive belief in a life after death is undisputed. A nobleman 
would require his servants and his chariot, his most prized posses¬ 
sions* b the next world, there to serve him for all time. 

At first it seemed impo^ble to preserve the delicate chariot 
fragments, still more impossible to pack them for shipment to 
Chicago. 

I drove the CadUlac to Baghdad, where I purchased several 
large gallon containers of oak vamisH and a series of different¬ 
sized pamtbrushes. I also had a calk ^vith iMr. R. S. Cooke, the new 
director of antiquiries. He promised an export pcrmic so that in 
Chicago we could attempt a reconscruction of the wheels, which 
would require expert care not available in Iraq. 

Back at Kish^ sixteen coats of oak varnish applied with a light 
brush formed a hard outer coating on the surface of our wheelsK 
We decided to attempt to remove each wheet by enclosing it in 
a %voodcn box filled with plaster to prevent movement during 
transportation to Chicago. Sixteen days later four wheels were 
boxed and moved to camp. Four guards remained each night b 
the trench. Wc were afttiid that passing jackals or foxes might be 
attracted by the smeU of the oak varnish and come to root around 
the precious wheels. Since we could not persuade one or tw^o, or 
even three, guards to stay, because they were afraid, we were 
forced to bribe four who were friends, all armed, to remain^ Many 
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photographs, motion picture^ and meAsurements wer^ tak^n of 
the charioT, which is still the oldest wheeled vehicle in the world; 
there are others of the same period from Ur of the Chaldees, but 
none older. 

In the division of objects at the close of the season, the four 
chariot wheels were among those specimens allotted to Field 
Museum. They w^re shipped to Chicago vb Basra. Whai un¬ 
packed, the wheels had suffered considerably during their trip 
from Baghdad. Two of them, partially restored^ are on exhibidon 
in the Kish Hall (Hall K) in Field Museunit where they have 
been seen by millions of visitors* 

Among the other discoveries of interesc was a small, unpointed 
jar found one meter below the red-earth stratum. As 1 was clean¬ 
ing it out my left palm become black. I spread the contents on a 
newspaper. Here were some seeds prserved by charring. Subse¬ 
quent ideniificadon by Dr. H. V. Harlan, of the Department of 
Agriculture, reported on November S, 1929. **l am able to make 
only a pordal determination of the samples which you recently 
forwarded. All three samples contain seeds of sb-mwed hulled 
barley. This docs not preclude the pocssibility of their being hull¬ 
less or two-rowed barley. I could, however, find no kernels ivhich 
could be identified as either. The grain seems to be slighdy smaller 
than that coming from the Egyptian excavations, and I tWiik it is 
safe to say that it represents iifFerent variedes." 

Dr. Uufer commented as follows: "Botanical invesdgadon 
disclosed the fact that this barley is of the six-rowed variety, and 
this as far as is known here is the first actually brought to Ught 
in iMesopotamia. Barley seeds of the four-row'cd variety were 
formerly discovered at Nippur. The sk-rowed type is the charac-^ 
tcrisric prehistoric barley which was known to the Indo-Europemi 
nadons. Numerous examples of this have been found in the Swis$ 
lake dwellings. It w^as this species which was taken along by the 
Anglo-Saxons on tlieir migrarion from thdr original homes to the 
British Isles, then cultivated hy them in England. In view of the 
discovery of the six-rowTd barley at Kish, the conclusion is now 
warranted that this cereal, so important in the development of 
agriculture, w as first brought into cultivation at a prehistoric date 


in Mesopocamia, where the wild species also occuiriedi and that 
the cuJtivated spcdcs was diffused from that cenier to all other 
countries of the Near East* Egypt and Europe,*' 

The great day finally came when Watelin d^ded to cue 
through the red-carth s^tum in Y*^ trench to the levels below. 
This was just before Chrisonas, 1927- Since 1 was wridng a per¬ 
sonal note to Professor Langdon at Os/ord, 1 told hurt that wc 
were now in a flood level, expecting to find tlic Flood of Noah 
at any minute and shortly thereafter the Ark! A report came 
from a Paris lab^ that the red^^carth stratum wa;$ a water-borne 
deposits T^atelin was thus able to ^tablisli that this was the de^ 
posit laid down by the Flood of Noah* On the floor of one of the 
small rooms just beneath the red-eaith stratum w'c discovered 
bones of small fishes drowned in the Flood. The material consisted 
of fragments varying in thickness from about one to two inches, 
broken out of a stratum of hard clay. On one fiat surface were 
nurzierotis spines and bones of small fish. In some of the clay frag¬ 
ments the fish remains were exceedingly numerotiSf forming a 
compact layer about a half inch thick and distinguishable from 
the rest of the clay by the dark brown color. The number of fish 
in this small body of water indicated that they had died from 
Botne catastrophe. There were vertebrae, fins, spines, and small 
bones bearing teeth found in the throats of some fishes. Conspicu¬ 
ous ™ong the remains were die phaiyngcal bones of fishes be¬ 
longing CO Cyprintdae^ a family of many genera, of which die 
carp, goldfish, and minnows may be mentioned as cMmples. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Louis Hussakof of the American Museum of 
Natural History* the commonest genera were the small carp, 
Barlms and Cflpoe/tf, 

As wc stood in the small excavated room it was fairly easy to 

rcconsmict the scene. These small fish, which had been swimming 
in the flooded waters of chc Tiiin Rivets, were caught suddenly 
by a lowering of the level, and when the water evaporated, their 
ones were preserved in this clay stratum for us to find some 
hve ^ous^d years later. The small minnows and allied species 
w jc swim today in the larger canals and also in the Tigris and 
iLuphrates belong to vciy sunilar specie 
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Here indeed was a story that made Ripley's "Believe Ic or Not" 
—fish meeting their death in the Flood of Noah! 

lliis winter season of 1927-18 produced many of the most 
important objects found during the thirteen winters of excava¬ 
tion at Kish* At Oxford Langdon was receiving tablets from 
Mound "W' and also from the lower levels beneath the red-earth 
stratum in trench* I had as many skeletons to excavate as 
I could possibly handle—sometimes more. 

The most importanc finds were; the oldest piece of writing; 
the oldest wheeled vehicles; the verification of the Flood; the 
oldest specimens of wheat and barley; and large tomb groups 
containing a few golden objects, many stone and copper bowls, 
and a few painted vessclSt similar to those from Jemdec Nasr^ tn 
addition to thousands of unpiintcd pots ranging from Stimcrian 
to Babylonian times. These specimens ore now bi the Iraq 
Museum in Baghdad* the Ashmulcan Museum at Oxford, and in 
Kish Hall in Field Museum. 

Back in January igafi, when we made the importsinc discoveries 
at Jemdet Nasr^ I bad determined to continue work someday at 
that low mound. 

During the previous winter in Chicago I had given several 
illustrated lectures on Kish and Jemdet Nasr* One lecture seemed 
particularly poor. Several slides got mixed up* However^ at the 
end Mr. Henry Patten came up to say how much he had en¬ 
joyed my calk, and a few days later he sent Field Museum his 
check for five hundred dollars, "toward fucurc excavation at 
Jemdet NosrJ* 

The Kish season was drawing to an end. It seemed to me this 
Wfls our chance to start work on the ancient tite of Jemdet Nasr, 
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-M-H£ low^ historic mound of Jemdet Nasr 
lies northeast of Khh and eighteen miles away. 

The inaccessibility of this ancienc site^ the hazard from ma¬ 
rauding Bedouins^ and the reluctance of our workmen to go so 
far from their village, all combined to make work there a dif¬ 
ficult project. Langdon had found it so-cven dangerous. 

In early winter of 1926* shordy after Buxton and 1 left 
Kbh, Langdon had started excavations at Jemdet Nasr with the 
devoted Hassan Jedur as foreman- Alahdi, the timidj went along 
as protection from the lawless Bedouin raiders who roam the 
Jazira. A small rccd-mat hut was constructed to house t^^^en^ 
mcn^ Every morning Langdon drove out in the old Ford witfi 
dates and unleavened cakes and cans of water for the meni who 
each day welcomed the professor by kissing his feet and giving 
loud-voiced thanks to Allah for hJs safe atrivaL 
Work commenced at the eastem end of the mound, which later 
proved to be about 1000 feet long and 300 feet wide and 10 feet 
high. Almost immediately small rooms were uncovered* Several 
complete painted pots as w'ell as hundreds of fragments were 
found. Later Langdon discovered an important scries of tablets 
and archaic cylinder scals^ a find to his discovery of the 

Kish “libraryat Mound **W*” 

Langdon continued work until the end of March under the 
most riying conditions* One afternoon came a cloudburst. The 
men faccamc panicky and Hassan Jedur told Langdon he could 
not make them stay any longer. Abandoning the Ford, they all 
started back through the deep mud to Kish. Night found them 
still stumbLbg through the mud; it was the next afternoon before 
they limped into camp. Langdon wtis shuddering with chUl and 
exhaustion, Mackay sent for a car from Hilb to take him co die 
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Baghdad Hospital, where he arrived dcLLrious with fever* Several 
weeks later he returned to Qatford* From there he wrote me 
often of his interest in all wc were doing at Kish, particularly 
at Jemdet Nasr, but he never really recovered. He was to die a 
few years after this-a martyr to Jemdet Nasr. Bur he had made 
one of the most important discoveries in Mesopotamia, In his 
report on the cuneiform texts published at Oxford in 1928* he 
added these deductions: 

All antiquities found at Jemdet Nasr belonged to the period 
about 3500 B.c,, when it was destroyed by fire. These included 
monochrome and polychrome pottery with geometrical designs, 
comparable to Susa II, pressed and rolled stone seals, copper and 
stone implements^ The tables were not inscribed with a stylus 
with a narrow, triangular head but by a sharp, pointed instni^ 
menti The language was SumcriarL From the few gods which 
arc known in the archaic period, this would suggest an early stages 
of religious belief, veiy close to monotheism, or belief in the 
existence of a single God (An, the Heaven god)* In his opinion 
the histoiy' of the oldest religion of man is a rapid decline from 
monotheism to extreme polytheism, to a widely spread belief in 
evil spirits* It is Ln a very true sense the history of the fall of mam 
^ The painted potterj' found w^ith these tablets indicates an m* 
timatc relatLonship with the types associated with the Proto* 
E^iamite tablets from Su$a. The painted pottery consisted for the 
most part of checkered or lozenge-shaped patterns. The seals 
are exactly the same type as those of Susa, the designs usually 
taking the form of simple cnosses or groups of dots* The roll 
cylinder seals are of various shades of marble, limestone, shelL 
and alabaster^ precious stones were never urilisced* These reveal 
the same anittial^fiower motifs as in Elam: fish s^vimming in 
rows, goats, and geometrical designs repeated 

It was Langdon^s ccmclusion that the Sumerian civiltzadon 
entered the Mesopotamian Valley from Elam in this area, imd 
then spread southward to the shore of the Persian Gulf, More¬ 
over, this culture M-as connected with that of the IndtK Valley in 
India, and particularly with Mohenjo-Daro m Sind, and Harappa 
in the Punjab. " 

Langdon's report had made me dw mort deteimmed to cort- 
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dime work at Jemdet Nasr in the hope of finding some huniiin 
skeletal fragments* Btweton and I had found none chat first crip, 
and none had been found by Langdoo. Buc I was convinced chac 
with a little luck and perseverance some niighc be foundL 

So very difficult was the project that 1 proposed to Watelin 
chat the five hundred dolLars earmarked for work ar Jetndec Nasr 
be spent in ten days with ifto men and boys, instead of using 
L4mgdon"s method of lo men for fifty days. 

So chat March of 1918 work was stopped early at Kish and we 
moved to Jemdet Nasr^ sec up some reed-mac huts, and began to 
sink trcfichcs into the mound* Immediately wx found pottery', 
some unbroken, but blackened by the fire wduch had destroyed 
the city nearly six thousand years before^ Tablets in pjctographic 
linear script, several types of scab, many of them widi stylized 
animals in procession* ^heU lamps^ and ocher objects were un* 
earthed rapidly, for there was no overhurdm here, no new city 
or cities had been superimposed on the old. Many of the room 
floors were only three feet below the surface* And it w^as in 
these chat 1 excavated sk skulk, some of them extremely frag¬ 
mentary, but one almost intact. It lay less than three feet under 
the ground; no earth had crushed iL 1 measured it in pbeOt and 
it gave the important mdicarion chat the first dwellers in Meso- 
putomia were longheaded^ 

The work was going with a swing and we were giving out a 
pack of bakslieesh cards each day. On the tenth day I stood on 
the highest point of the mound directing the excavations. Watelin 
and Erie were cataloguing specimens in their huts. A man came 
up to me, muttering in Arabic^ The man was not one of my 
friends, so I did nor listen very receptively to his plea to scop 
work* Muttering angrily, jerad, which I did not 

understand, he walked aivay* Then my friend Rathi el Abud 
came. He said quiedy that he thought we should stop work at 
once* '"But why?” I demanded* since it was only three fifteen 
and this was to be our last day, I wanted to get every ounce of 
w'ork out of the men, find every object we could find; as if, even 
then* I knew in my bones that we would never return to Jemdet 
Nasr. , . , 

1 told him he had better get back to work, ^jeradf^ he msisted 
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several dme& Tlien^ seeing I did not under^rtd he waited over 
to a ptch of eoitiers-thom, pounced on something, brought 
it to tne in his hand. 

he said in triumph. *'Oh ” I said^ locust. WcU, I 
don't thirdc much of that/^ 

He pointed gravely upward. I looked up and saw the sky had 
darkened as if covered with great wings. The men were looking 
up and muctermg anxiously. 

f had never seen a plague of locusts such as the Bible de- 
senbes so graphically. But I had heard of modem plagues, of 
trains being stopped in their tracks and callages demolished, and 
I realized we had better hurry back to camp before the pests 
covered the desert in such numbers that we could not find our 
way% Already the locusts were upon us, I hated to lose all those 
man-hours of work, but there w^as no help for it, so I threw my 
arms in the air, shoured, ^Bydos/* and started for camp. The 
insects flew through the air in waves, bnded, rosc^ and flew' again. 

All around us the desert was turning from green-gray to 
brown. Long before we reached camp the locusts T?vere coming 
in such numbers and at such speed that the endre sky was dark^ 
locusts filled the ait as far as one could see. They crawded every- 
where* they ace cverj'thing. They were crawling up my Icgsj up 
my arms, inside my shitty over my hat, neck, hands—they were 
everywhere. 1 tried to w'alk with dignity, but the Arabs were 
rushing past, screaming and shoudng, throwing their abkfis in the 
ait* catching locusts, playing with them and having a wonderful 
time. 

1 crawled into my secdon of the reed-mar hut to find the earth 
floor HteraUy moving^ A cup of tea was a feat, for if you opened 
your mouth 3 locust jumped in. 

Outside the men were roasting locusts over 3 camcl-dnng fire* 
Hassan jedur a$ked politely if we would cure to taste them. Eric 
and I sat on the ground ^sidc him and watched an Arab tear 
the wings from an insect and stuff it into the glowing embers. It 
t^cd rather like fried shrimp. 1 ate two and expressed mv de¬ 
light, mentioning something about John the Baptist, but I could 
not make them imdeistartd w'honi I meant, Eric liked the treat 
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no twitter than 1 did, hut wc thought chat at least were follow¬ 
ing the Biblical injuucDon to “live on locusts*” 

The skies continued to bbekeo; not a scrap of vegetation was 
left anyw'here. The ground w'as covmd with cheir dead It was 
easy for us to visualise the pkgue that had ravaged Egypt, 
Hassan Jedur said that wx had been wise to stop w'ork when 
we did, although fot hb parr he was sorry^ for he hud been con¬ 
vinced that we had been on the point of making some wonderful 
discovery that afternoon^ k was seldom he spoke of hunches, and 
I W'as impressed* For 1 felt as he did been on the 

verge of some great find that day at Jemdet Nasr* 

Watelin decided that because of the locusts and the general 
unrm of the men it w'ould be foolish to attempt to work there 
any mote. On the eleventh day w'e had everything packed and 
were ready to rerum to Kish. I left at dawn with the burdened 
Cadillac and made two round trif^ before dark. On the lose trip 
I cumed as the sun was beginning to throw a long shadow over 
the barren desert from the low mound of Jemdet Nasr. On that 
mound man had lived more than six thousand years before. In 
eleven davs we had unraveled part of hb story. We had found a 
great tjuanticj' of very va.luable rnaterial from early Mesopotamia* 
We had unearthed a footnote to history- 
The Jemdet Nasr period is now as well known as any of the 
archeological periods in Southeastern jVsia, but die dark mound 
sdll keeps many of its secrets. 

Back ac Kish, a memorj' of die food we had eaten out of cans 
at Jemdet Nasr made even the cooking of that far from Blue 
Ribbon chef Shemu seem delicious. 

The next four days were spnt in preparing for the divisions of 
the objects excavated during the winter seasonp It was now mid- 
March. iMr. Cooke drove dotm from Baghdad to make his selec¬ 
tions for the Iraq Museum^ He used the same sporting system as 
had his predecessor, Gertrude BclL 
The proudest find-thc prkc of the year-was die coppr frog 
from trench v,ith the five-pctaled stand on top. We all 
watched with hungry eyes while the coin spun on that table. 
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Watclifi had said he was never lucky in such matters. But by 
great good fortonc he won the toss^ and our precious frog jumped 
from Kish to the shores of Lake Michigan. Air, Cookc» in tumj 
chose some fine stone bowls for Iraq and some tomb groups— 
in dk a magnificent coUccdon, 

The Iraq authorities were not interested in my skelmi remains 
of humans or animals, so these were outside, all packed and ready 
for shipment to Chicago, Also^ by our previous agreement in 
Baghdad, Mr^ Cooke had agreed that if we were able to preserve 
the chariot wheels they could go to Chicago, so they, too, were 
w^aiting outside, encased in dental plaster and packed in large 
boxcih 

We drank a toast to Iraq's government after the division was 
over^ and to its representadve, the director of antiquities^ Watelin 
made a charming speech in which he thanked Mr, Qmke for die 
permission to excavate in Iraq and to take the representative series 
to Oxford and Chicago* The sjKccht in French, sparkled with wk. 
Mr. Cooke was delighted and said he would carry his words to 
the authorities in Baghdad. He left in time to return to Baghdad 
tliat night and w‘e proceeded upon our arduous task of packing 
cveiything for final shipment to England and the United States 
in t^venty-rwo large peking cases purchased from the Royal 
Air Force. 

Three days later everything w^as ready* A large truck arrived 
from Hdla to i:ake the cases to the railroad station, where a flat¬ 
car would ctiiiy our treasures to Baghdad* Since the heavy truck 
could not possibly cross the bridge of palm branches, we had to 
ferry each ease over the bridge with the Cadilbe from Kish 
camp to the truck* To have lost all our treasures in an irrigation 
canal within sight of the moimd w'herc most of it had been cic- 
cavated would have been too much to bear* 

Then it was time to leave Kish-to shake hands with Mahdk 
Juad,, Shemu^ and the other members of the camp staffs and climb 
into the Cadillac, wliieh was again heavily loaded, and drive over 
the shaky bridge* Across the canal I looked backt wondering 
when if ever I would sec the red ziggtirat again* I had grown to 
love this lonely section of Mcsopuiniia, where two fascinating 
winters had been spent excavating Kish and trying to reconstruct 
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its past. Now the itiounds were smooched over, lest raiders should 
try CO penetrate the earth for treamre during the long hoc sum¬ 
mer, and the mud huts were bricked up and boarded and the 
camp deserted of all but the last of the crew« Already Kish was 
slipping back into loneliness, holding secrets. It holds them 
stUl, for the royal tombs have never been found. To the last, I 
saw Shemu before chc cook tent, waving his caracul hat. 

We reached Baghdad in rime for supper, and next mormng 
WateUn left for Beirut and on to his beloved France* Eric and 
1 began preparations for the long-hoped-for archaeological surv'cy 
of the North Arabian Descry a coadnuadDn of the work begun 
two years before* 

My spirits were high as we drove out of Baghdad. We had 
been given permission by the Iraq Petroleum ^mpany to ac-« 
company their survey party, now encamped near Rutba* This 
was the only way we could travel off the desert tracks and really 
sec the country* Mr* J* SkUroa, general manager of IPC. had 
sho^Ti great interest in my work and offered the facilities of his 
company to assist in further otploration. This help^ given again in 
*934 3nd 1950^ has been of inestimable value. 

We were now four: EriCi who was to mate the ground plans 
of buildings; S. Y* Showket, photographer and interpreter^ and 
Ivan Vania, White Russian driver-mechanic. 

Behind us lumbered a truck carrying the rest of our supplies. 
The driver was a fierce Turk. Beside him rode his dmorous 
assistant, an Armenian. 

Qnce acru^ the Tigris, I fell asleep, for the rushing around 
in Baghdad had been exhausting* I awoke from a catnap in a 
suffocaring heat of whirling sand. We were in a real sandstomi* 
The fumacc-hot wind raised clouds of dust. At high noon visibil¬ 
ity was nearly zero, certainly not ten feer. The shade temperature 
Was wtII over too degrees. For a few minures I watched Vania*s 
course* but could not sec any tract ahead. 

Since Vanb w^as an old desert driver, I tried to relax. Finally 
I asked him where we were- 

*'Wc'rc in the Falluj^ Ekscrc. I can't foUow” the track, because 
it is silted over* We'll he at Falluja Bridge in about an hour.^^ 
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iMmutcs ps^cl as wc crawled through the whirling ocean of 
sand. Right on oyr tail glowed the mick headlights. 

Vania shouted^ **There^s tlic tracks I knew' 1 could find ii/* 

Unfortunately this proved to be the wheehmrks of our own 
truck. Making our ow^n great circle* we were completely lost in 
the FaUuja Desert. 

Vania w as ashamed, then angr)^ 1 took the wheel and tried 
to keep a straight course. The sandstorm w'as at its height. It 
w'as hard to see^ even to breathe. The burning wind w'as almost 
unbearable. Suddenly a telephone pole loomed betw'een the head- 
lights* I pulled the emergency brake in time. Showket walked 
ahead to find the nc?cr pole, then waved his flashlight. By this 
slow method we passed ten poles in about one hour, I decided 
txi halt until the sandstorm cleared. 

The Annenian^ hk eyes bulging %vith terror* begged for any 
seat catcept that beside the Turk, I ordered them bodt to make 
tea, at that moment rather Uke a labor of HerculeSi 5hcl[ercd 
between the mo cars, a camers-chom fire was soon blaming. 
The hot tea was welcome, if s^tndy* 

We spent a miserable night, Eric and 1 taking turns on guard. 
Finally at d,wn the w'lnd died a^vay^ the sand fluttered to the 
ground, and on our right, through the mist, loomed several tow 
mud-brick houses. 

*^Showkct, please ask ^vherc w'e are and the nearest w^ay to 
FaUuja;^ 

As he banged on a door 1 shouted, "Wake them up. You know 
how Arabs sleep,” 

"^Sorryj sir, I can't,” 

”Go round to the back. Hammer on the door.” 

Shour'ket retumed. '^'No one can wake these people* That's a 
tomb.” ^ ^ 

The Armenian snickered. The Turk glowered. 

On the ground w^e saw narrow tracks. Old-fashioned carls 
bear the dead from the village to the cemetery. These wheel- 
marks led us mto the village* w^here we were directed to Falluja, 
only a few mUcs away. 

Late in the afternoon wc swung into Rutba Fort, w'here E. S. 
Fraser of the Naim-Overland Company welcomed us with a hot 
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bath, good dinner, cold drinks, and clean sheets. Rutbi always 
was a rc^l oasis. We reveled in its comforts. On tfie desert the 
normal procedure is to remove pants and shoes, wriggle into the 
bcdfolh clamp on a fur-lined flying helmet; and pull up the 
covers* Morning and evening face and hand w'ashing only is 
allowed, so a hot bath is really' appreebted^ 

After dinner Eric and I drove across the plain to a line of 
si3< white tents, where we met Major A* Lp Holt, William E, 
Browne, and Henry Moon.. I ivas delighted because this I PC 
survey party was to erbsetoss^ the area between Rutba and the 
great lava bed, the Harrat ar RajiL 

In addition to the police guard, the two odier members of the 
survey partj^ were Dr* Evert W* K* Andrau, a Dutch geologist 
with an uncanny desert sense* and Mr, A. Cottin, railway sur¬ 
veyor, a mil, morose Frenchman. 

The reason for the British, Dutch* and French representatives 
was chat the Iraq Petrokum Company is a joint ventiire of these 
three, plus Standard Oil of New' jersey. Later, the United States 
pipe-liners buik the wo transdesert lines, but sections of the lines 
w'crc inaintairied by British^ French, and Dutch representatives. 

A few ds}^^ travel found us on the summit of the famed Jcbel 
Enaze, focal pome of Iraq, Jordan^ and Saudi Arabia. Bill Browne 
and Hank Aloon took astronomical observations to fuc the 
position of the cairn we had built w'hik ^pper was being pre¬ 
pared. 

That night, in my waterproof bedroll, beside the cairn, I had 
trouble going to sleeps for it was esciting to be on this famous 
landmark. Eagerly 1 awaited the first delicate rays of the sun to 
crawd up over the sands of Saudi Arabia. 

"*Cbai hadba,^" said someone in the bitterly cold preda^vn 
gloom* The stars still minklcd* 1 reached a hand from under 
the covers to grab the mug of hoc, siveet tea. One sw'allow w'as 
like driving a ramrod dow-n the spine* A second later 1 w^ tvidc 
aw'ake. About three inches of tea lea^^es had brewed all night 
in a large dLrie. The Koyal Air Force calls this ^^gunfire.** 

While several Primus stoves hissed contentedly, the police 
made a huge thum bonfire, for the wind w^as icy. As soon as there 
w'as enough light to sec my feet 1 began to hunt for stone im- 


picmcnts. Just as I expected. Paleolithic man had been on Jebel 
En^c (An^lza). 

Driving north, we crossed the Rutba-Amman tract near Land¬ 
ing Ground “O,” Nearby m outcrop of Mahunsur limestone 
yielded fish scales, gastenopods. and lamdlibranchs m quantity. 
Andrau was delighted. 

After this liaJt Browne invited me to lead the convoy, indi¬ 
cating a compass course almost due north. 

He said. Tty to keep a straight line. You see, the center of 
your wheel tracks will be the ofiicia! intemadona] boundary 
between Iraq and Transjordan tmdl we can get it aligned on our 
new map. This is one of our main objectives. Good luck." 

AH day long the old Cadillac moved steadily over fiinc, gravel, 
and sand. Panting like a stag at bay, she would demand tvarar, 
more water for the steaming radiator, for we had to drive miles 
in low gear; she drank nine gallons that day. 

We stopped for lunch seventy miles north on some low hills 
Called Tellul fiasaiin (The Hill of Gardens) by our Bedouin 
guide. Following the spring rains, these slopes become delightful 
green pastures. I collected another fine series of flint implcmetics 
and flakes. As we crossed the Naim track from Damascus to 
Baghdad a cloud of dust no bigger than a man's fist whirled 
upward far to the east. The Naim siiicen-’wheclcr, the largest 
bus ever built (and from the United States), ground to a halt. 

c passengers were astonished to nieec our large convoy this 
ir out in the blue,*^ After eschanging g^reedngs wc went our 
separate ways, the bus to Damascus and we through scattered 
blocks of basalt to below the shiny black peak of Jcbel Tcnf, 
the boundary between Iraq and Syria, 

In the morning we crawled afi over this former crater, stepping 
ov« ba^t bouldera. A good scries of worked flints was found. 

final traverse before crossing into Transjordan was west 
to the eastern edge of the great bva bed. the Harrat ar RajiL Our 
principal objective was Qasr el Burqtl, a Roman fortress built to 
protect their eastern flank from marauding Bedouins. 

In my JaM converaadon on January 11, 1926, with Gertrude 
Bell, u she lay on a deck chair in her garden in Baghdad, she had 
turned her head to say, “Someday you may have an opportunity 
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to visit Barqii. That's a fascinaiing place. Go to Burqu if you ever 
get a chance/' Those were ahnosc the last words I was ever to 
hear from her lips, for Miss Bell died chat year* 

Wc drove west toward Burqu hesidc the Harrat ar RajiL The 
shade ccmpcrarurc under cht rear wheels of the Cadillac was nz 
degrees Fahrenheit. Often wc had to change tircs—onc^ sit dmes 
within as many hours- In every direction the mirage made each 
bush, each pile of rocka, appear to float in a quivering ocean, A 
tuft of grass looked like a distant Empire State Buildings each 
car a spire by Sir Christopher Wren. Since wc were in a waterless 
and uninhabited country, keeping touch with the convoy was 
essential. How'e%^er, we had a few unpleasant minutes after search¬ 
ing for dims in a small depression^ The Cadillac refused to start- 
VVe were completely alone. I fired my rifle three times. Silcncc- 
Downwtnd came the distanr rumble of a Graham truck. Silence. 
1 ran to the top of the circular crest, armed with an empty gaso¬ 
line Can- Using this as a mirrorj I attracted a driver^s attendou- 
We were soon back in our position m the convoy» Fomtecn 
years later this signaling through mirage was to give me an idea 
for knd-air-sca rescuea during World War H* 

Eric had been riding with Cotrin so wc could cover two 
parallel cransverses. They had spotted an ostrich padding along 
in the dancing mioage and had chased the huge bird but heavy 
sand enabled it to outrun their car. This was the last ostrich ever 
seen so far north. 

The convoy reached the eastern fringe of the basalt-bouldcr- 
covered Harrat ar RajiL Bill reassembled the six vehicles. No agn 
of the high tower of Qasr el Burqu. According to the surveyors, 
Wc were w^ithin a mile of the Roman fortress. For two hours wc 
Cruised in line up and tiowiL Fifteen miles north of the point 
indicated on the map. Bill located the ancient fortress. ! could 
sec why Burqu had haunted Gertrude Bell, We wound amid large 
xocks to beneath the ca$tle keep. The main tower was diirty 
feet high. Eric and I explored the rums until dark. 

The tireless surveyors set up their insutiments. From now cm 
the exact locarioo of Qasr el Burqu would be known. 

We all slept soimdly, very soundly, until the sun was up. I 
slipped out of bed end walked among the ruins. 


Lizards darted for cover; they tvere purplish black, protective 
coloration for the volcanic counoy. Jo the flintrsticti’n desert 
they arc cither fawn or speckled. 

After breakfast Sliowket began to photograph the castle, its 
rooms and doorways. Eric walked around deciding how to 
the ground plan and I picked up a few worked flints, Vania 
worked tm the Cadillac. The surveyors drove around hunting 
for the Roman source of water, 

I copied a fine series of camel brands, graffiti, and mason's 
marks from the walls. Among these was a treelike design, the 
:0™bol tattooed between the breasts of the Ruwalb Bedouin 
girk. 

One door lintel bore an Arabic inscription. Using dried camel 
dung for chalk, I filled in each letter so that it wouJd be easier to 
pimtogmph. Dated 8t .\.H. (a.d, 700), this proved to be the sixth 
oldest Arabic inscription knoun. 

A search began for more inscriptions. The ten police, the 
drivers and helpers scoured the tvalls inside and out. As enthu¬ 
siasm faltered 1 offered three bottles of beet for an inscription, 
then SIX, finally a case. Under the spell of this incentive, a feverish 
hunt developed inside the fortress. Blocks of basalt were over¬ 
turned. Peering into a grave sbll. con raining a Bedouin skeleton 
an IS ragged clothes, I saw a Greek inscription face down. Six 
men removed this former door lintel, w-eighing 150 pounds, to a 
truck. Months later the basalt block reached rhi«i<m. Photn. 



the hvmg; even their names cannot be read with ccrtaii 
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tten now among 
certainty.’* 


As f sat done in a small room m die mins of el Biirqo 
I remembered that man has long believed in a future life, cer¬ 
tainly as far back as the Ncandcrthalcis of five hundred centuries 
ago- 

I spent the rest of die day helping Eric make die ground and 
elevation plans, calling our measurements from the steel tape. 

The surveyors had located a large catchment basin faced with 
dressed basalt to the north of the casde. This had been Burqu^s 
local water supply^ now bone dry* 

That night Arab cook reported we were out of water. Bill 
removed from around his neck a key that unlocked a padlock 
on a 2oo-gallon metal container in one of the big tmekSp The 
cook retumetk with staring eyes* empty^ sir.” A leak had 
empded our precious main water reserve for the return crip to 
Rutba, 

Biliks face w^as furrowed- He collected all the 'water available 
and each man was given a full canteen. That was all, except for 
a 25-gallon oil drum with water for the radiators arid batteriis. 
Before da’^vn the motors were humming, racing over the gravel 
plain. During the hnmLog heat of the day wc sipped at our can¬ 
teens, making each niouthfu! last. Our throats burned. One of die 
police, hb canteen emptj-^ long before noon, begged for water- 
Our Bedouin guide, with a pitying look, gave him a wallow. 

We did not halt at noon* By miduftemoun the water in our 
canteens was nearly gone. In searing wind our lips crackedi our 
tongues began to swell. - . . 

Bill stopped the convoy. Behind us rolled a reddish-brown 
cloud of sand, a mile high and extending to both horizons. 

As I watched it approach with die sun behind it, I realized 
this must have been the "pillar of fire” that guided the children 
of Israel through the dcscix- 

The sandstorm, moving at thirty miles per hour, struck mth 
great violence, enveloping everything in a whirbng moss of sand. 
Wc covered our heads w'ith our coats but the sand penetrated 
everywhere. Our eyes, earn, and mouths were fi^lfed with it- This 
storm lasted ten terrtblc minutes. 

Not until long after dark did our thirscy convoy crawl through 
die main gate of Rurba Forr* 
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On one of these trips out of Rueba we were in the center of 
the great lava bed in a searing wind and oat throats were parched. 
1 added concentTated lemon jujee from a bottle to our tepid water. 
I was about to pour out the half inch of juice that remained in 
the bottle but instead, on a sort of hunch, I corked k carefully 
and stuck it upright in the sands. A few days later a sentry at 
Qasr el Azraq saw through his Zeiss glasses a nun stumbling over 
the desert, falling, crawling on. When we reached him he could 
not speak, for his tongue was swollen. He wrote on a piece of 
paper, ‘*Send help to save pilgrims in lava bed.*' He was a driver 
of the bus to Damascus; it had wandered off the road and broken 
a crankcase in trackless waste. Twenty-three pilgrims were found 
huddled in the bus, awaititig death. They had drunk the water 
from the rusty radiator. The co-driver was found spread-eagled 
dead, on the sand. 

When the surviving driver could tell hk story, he said he had 
run for help, then crawled after a rnirage of a car that led him on. 
Finally he fell, as he thought dpng. in the waterless lava bed; his 
hand, as he pitched forward, closed around a bottle. He had 
managed to open it and moisten his thickened lips with lemon 
juice. This had given him the strength to struggle on until he 
stumbled into the range of our glasses. Twenty-four lives out of 
ewenty-Sve had been saved by that h al f inch of liquid. 
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FIRST heart] of the coming World's Fair, 
which was to be held on the Qdeggo lake front in 1931^ shortly 
after taking up my duties at Field Moscum back in 1926- The 
Chicago Tribime had printed a glowing account of the Fair-m-bc, 
and the general plans had been outlined. An island was to be filled 
in on the lake so that Field Museum, the Shedd Aquarinm, the 
Adler Pbnetarium, as well as Soldier Fields would form the back¬ 
drop to the Fair* Our two Halls were to be open in thne for the 
Fxpodtion* 

June i, 191 h date set for the opening of the Hall of 

ihe Stone Age of the Old World and for the Hall of Races of 
Mankind—a date none of us working on the two Halls forgot 
for one moment, waking or sleeping* That date became like the 
sword of Damocles over our beads. 

By the early spring of t^ig the blueprints had been drawn and 
redrawn to acceptable shape for the Hall of Races of Mankind. 
Comments and criticisms had been received from the leading 
phpical onchropologists on every continent* We had collected a 
list of 164 raci^ lypes, stacks of photographs, and piles of notes 
and suggestions for exhibits. Blasehke w^as already at work on the 
Stone Age types, and Dr. Laufer and I were ready to begin. 

Now came the quesrion of an artist to portray the racial types 
for the Hall of Man. On several occasions 1 spake to President 
Stanley Field of the desired results as ^^rcalistic portraits with an 
artistic flair." Finally he said he had no idea what I meant by this 
phrase. “Go over to the Art Institute^" he said* "and pick out a 
'realistic portrait with an artistic flairj and m go and lonk at 

I walked up the step of the Art Institute W'hh my usual w'ave 
to the lions that had welcomed me home to Chicago. All after¬ 
noon I walked through the rooois and passageways. Then* w^as 
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no fiiH-Iength figure, bust, or head in the entire msDcurc chat 
held the eambmation of Lnspiradon and reality I -wanted for the 
Races of Mankind. 

I reported my failure. The museum president commented, 
*'What does this memo mean? The Art Institute is one of the 
finest in the world, Vd like to know where there h a piece of 
sculpture such as you are looking for*” 

I answered quickly, “Fm really Ihinking of the Herbert Ward 
bronzes of African nadves in the Smithsonian.” 

"All rights get Ward on the telephone,” 

"I can^n He^s been dead for yors.” 

After a moment's salcncc Stanley Field said, ^Well, get me some 
pictures of his sculptures*” 

The pictures were found for liim—Ward's ^Sorcerer,” *Tire- 
maker,” and other incomparable life-sized bronzes of African 
nadves. My telephone rang* ”Now 1 understand perfectly what 
you mean by "arc and realism*’ We*ll have to find someone Bke 
Ward. Start looking.” 

At this point I did not think we could find one single artist 
with the talent and ph)^ical endurance to complete the id4 
sculptures within the limited time. Our blueprints were in a final 
stage and the deadline hovered* My feeling wm that to achieve 
a more or less uniform result we would have to select four ardstSt 
who used the same general technique, and send them on four 
separate quests, to the Americas, Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

Marshall Field was in New York, He telegraphed from there 
that he would like to recommend the sculptor Alalvina Hoffman* 
and su^^cd chat I visit her studio there and give my opinion 
on her ability for this particular task. 

Two days later I in New York, standing in the Metro* 
politan iMuscum before Miss Hoffmanns ^Pavlova*” The delicate 
niask of the great dancer with its pink and white flesh tines was 
ama^tigly lifelike. Here w^as the skill of a great artist, plus true 
realism-thc effects 1 had tried to describe to Stanley Field. 

I w^alkcd out of the museum and sat on a bench in Central 
Park* I thought of certain minor difficulties I was having with 
Bla^chke. For e^ntple, a few nights before he had worked in 
the ruuseum undl nine, putting hair onto Monsieur Lc Mousder's 
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right thigh. Then he wrote a note to his wife and asked the 
guard at the front door for a stamp. The night guard refused 
him, since he was not allowed to touch the stamps in the counter 
drawer* The sculptor slapped his hat on his head with an angry 
"1*11 not work any more for an institution that won^c even allow 
me a stamp to send a letter to my wife/^ 

Next morning he had not shown up for work* I telephoned and 
found him in a spluttering rage, but succeeded in bringing him 
back to work that aftemocm, still furious. 

And new we were cousidering a woman sculptor for the Races 
of Mankind! 

It was very peaceful in the park, almost like the country* I 
tlioughc over the problems that already faced us ^vith the two 
HalK a^^d those that might be added if a w'ojmn were hired. I 
realized that on die selection of the srrist depended the success 
or mediocrity of the Halls* 

jMy two dreams were already demanding a high price in worry 
and strain* 

Miss Hoffman w^ expeedng me in her studio that afternoon 
but at no specific hour. I walked slowly down Fifth Avenue, 
stopping In a church for quiet meditanon and guidance on the 
way. On case Thirtj^-fifth Scrcec 1 stopped with a curious pre¬ 
monition outside No. 157. 

The bell rang clearly. iMalvina Hoffman, handsome, gray- 
liaired, with finely chiseled features and w earing a green smock 
and black velvet cam. met me with a firm handshake. 

She show'ed me around her studio* Two ovei^ized heads of 
Nubians in black Belgian marble first caught my eye. Mentally 
I compared her work w ith that of my hero. Horberr Ward, Miss 
Hoffman w'as a very talented sculpEor, capable of the most deli¬ 
cate realism combined with a strong dramatic sense. She had 
studied with the greatest—with Herbert Adams and Gutzon 
Borglum in New^ York, and in Paris with Auguste Rodin. She bad 
received gold medals, awards, and foreign decorations. 

Her sculpture lacked to some degree the powerful strokes of 
a man^Sp But on the other hand, among the racial portraits Dr. 
Laufer and I had In mind, only a few of the more primirive types 
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such as die Sakai, AustraLian alxirigmal, and Kalahari Bushrmit 
ivouJd require tremendous strengdi in thdr faces. 

So» over a doLectable cup of tea and thin sandwiches 1 decided 
to be practical, t cold her of the plan for the HaU of Races of 
Mankind in Field Museum. 

"Our primary purpose"" I espkined^ "is to show' racial repre- 
sencatives of the main divisions of mankind^ arranged bjr con¬ 
tinents, The visitor should be able to walk around this hall in 
half art hour and obtain an impression of the principal racial 
groups of the world's two biJlioci people. For these dfamadc 
life-size, full-length figures, busts, and heads we require an arrist 
of rare quality and ability who w^l be willing to work tinder 
the direction of the leading anthropologists." 

Aliss HofFrtian nibbled a sandwich and asked how many figures 
w^e planned to have in the Hall. When I said the present list called 
for 164 figures, she nearly dropped her sandwich. No one, she 
explained, had ever talked to a sculptor in such figures! 

I stressed the time limit (about fifty months remained), the 
need for traveling around the w'orld, studying movies, stills, 
sketches, consulting with experts . . . Miss Hoffman said it was 
al] terribly exciting and no one had ever attempted anything 
like it before, 1 asked her for an estimate of costs, and she re¬ 
plied faintly that she \vould have to do some figuring. 

A few days later Malvina Hoffman came up the marble stepi^ 
of Field .Museum. It was tlie start of a long, hard trek for her. 

She talked with Dr, L^ufer, Stanley Field, and the director, 
S. C. Simm$p Her attitude as the plan unfolded w'as that of a 
race horse at the post* Her eyes shone and the scope of the job 
fascinated hcr^ especially when we disciibcd the central and 
dominating motif, the “Unity of Alanktnd,^^ three idealized fig¬ 
ures supporting the w^orld. She w'ould be given carte blanche 
for this triad and its setting* ] could see an inner conflict raging, 
and later 1 heard that some of her friends had advised strongly 
against prostituting your art. This will ruin you forever and 
ever as an artist,” 

That evening Staxile)^ Field and Miss Hoflnian dined with me 
and t asked her a question: '“If Rodin were olive, what single 
piece of sculpture would you show Mm with pride?" 
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I have done a life-size iigure of a man in armor on horseback. 
I would like lo show Rodin one of the Jcgs and feet of chat man/’ 

“Yes, but no one can see them inside high boots.” 

“That doesn’t matter. 1 am proud of them, aJthough only the 
bronze founder and 1 saw them or will ever see them.'' 

After dinner came the bomb. Regarding the cost of this huge 
project. Miss Hof^an proposed a sut-figure sum of such pro¬ 
portions chat it sounded like a national debt. Stanley Field, who 
W'as standing in front of the blazing fife, turned with the words, 
“Well, Miss Hoffman, chat settles it. [ certainly will not try to 
raise that sum/’ He strode toward the door, 

Miss Hoffman replied, “Just a minute, Mr. Field. That figure 
is based on one fuU-Icngth figure, bust, or head multiplied by the 
total numbers. A large order like this would reduce the amount 
vcjy materially. Another way to reduce the cxpen.se is to cut 
down the types to about too instead of 164.1 think that's enough 
for the public in any one Hall. You know, people tire easily.” 

“I agree with you about the number being too high. Henry, 
you and Dr- Laufer cut out some of the less important types. 
Work on it together tonight and let me have anodic r list to¬ 
morrow noon.” 

That was a long night. A pot of coffee kept me awake. Writ¬ 
ing out the list of selected racial types by continenc, I began to 
arrange them in order of importance. In his apartment on the 
South Side Dr, Laufer was also revising his list. We conferred 
by telephone at midnight, at two o’clock, at six and eight. In 
his office at nine we checked and rechecked the full-length fig¬ 
ures and busts. By ten oi’clock I was almost cross-eyed, bur we 
bad reduced the total to 100 with the greatest difficulty, for it 
was hard to throw out many of the types, especially among the 
myriad of groups in Asia. The revis^ number included thirty 
full-length figures, a great reduction from the original list. 

In the Drake Hotel Miss Hoffman was revising her estimate. 
At noon Dr. Laufer sent Stanley Field our new list, and Mis 
Hoffman turned in her figures. We had a very moderate lunch 
in the cafeteria. I was too rired and nervous to eat. At three 
o’clock on this cold February afternoon in 1930, Dr. Laufer 
called me to his office, where he w'as conversing with Miss Hoff- 
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man. We three aikcd to appear in the president’s office 
at threc-fiftecn. Wc were seated in huge brown leather chairs. 
My heart was thumpings not so much from gallons of coffee as 
from controlled excitement* Dr* Laufet was waxen with ex¬ 
haustion. Neither of us had had a moment^s sleep. ML^ Hoffman 
looked haughty and extremely handsome. President Stanley Field 
paced up and dovvn and pomring with his right forefinger, he 
asked, Laufer, are you perfectly sattsfied with this revised 
list?” 

“Yes. Mr* Field* It is a good working list, but wc must not be 
held to Jt* because drcunistances may arise, especially in Asia, 
which may make it Impassible to obtain a representative of some 
of these types. However, Tm satisfied, with those reservations,” 

^'Thank you. Dr. Laufer. Henry, you^vc been working on 
this plan for a good long time now. V^ou have received advice and 
suggestions from top anthropologists aU over the world. In your 
considered opinion, is tlus the best possible plan you can pro¬ 
duce?” 

1 told him yes^ with certain reservations, and added that I had 
perfect faith in Mbs Hoffman's ability. 

“Thank you, Hcniy. Miss Hoffman, do you think that you 
will have the physical stamina and courage necessary to complete 
this assignment?” 

“With God’s help I will, Mr, Field.” 

**All right, my instructions from the Board of Trustees given at 
a meeting less than an hour ago are ‘Full speed ahead** The money 
Is raised* WeUl draw up a contract tomorrow. Good luck to the 
three of you!" 

All three of us almost collapsed* The strain of the past few days 
and of the preceding sleepless night was suddenly released. We 
staggered to our feet and wxnt upstairs to begin the great project. 

We were at long ksc on our way. 

All that winter of Egig-30 1 worked on the two Exhihition 
Halls* These wxte two gigantic projects I was directing, with 
the deadline getting nearer every day* Many lace nights were 
devoted m writing The Ambs of C^ttra! Iraq^ Theb- History t 
Etbnohgy and waf Characters^ which would be published in 
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1955 later be subcnJiTcd as evidence in my suppLicadon for the 
degree of Doctor of Science at Oxford^ 

By TOmmer plans for both Halls were well under way* Joe 
Todd and his carpenters were building die dioramas and renovac- 
ing a series of large upright cases. Blaschkc was at work on the 
Stone Age figures in his studio at Cold Sprir^ on Hudson. Miss 
Hoffman was in Pari 5 > where she had a fine studio next to her 
house in the Rue de V^ouillc* 1 was in Europe on the fim of the 
annual summer pDgrtmagcs to buy specimens for the Hall of Pre¬ 
historic Man and to select data for the Hall of Races of Mankind. 
For dve next few years my thoughts would coneem themselves 
ancient and modern man as I raced to and fro^ traveling every 
surnnier across the Atlantic with large letters of credit and return¬ 
ing home with weighted suitcases. 

The summer buying tours for the rwo flails provided many 
amusing and draniatjc experiences. 

I purchased prints for the Lihnaiy^ of Racial Photographs, 
nccessarj' for Aliss Hoffman’s studies as well as a permanent col¬ 
lection for students in the museum, by selecting prims from 
Ewing Galloway and Publishers Photo Service in New York* 
museum collections at Harvard, Yale, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and in Europe from London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, 
Budapest, Prague, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Tubingen, Breslau, 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Oslo. I estimate that I 
looked through more than a million photographs to make the 
selection* 

The man difficulty lay in obtaining photographs from the 
Soviet Union* The onh’^ ones 1 had found were very old prinEs 
from Bogoras, Hrdlicka, and Laufer. In Vienna at the Anthro- 
pologischcs Abtciinng of the University, Professor Josef Wemnger 
showed me a thousand full-plate glass negad ves of tlie peoples of 
Ru^a taken under the direction of a German anthropologist 
during World War I, when about ten thousand Russian prisoners 
had Interned near Vienna* This anthropologist had been 
assigned to record anthropometric data and photograph each 
rnan front, side, and three-quarrer. Here in the basement of No, t 
Wn Swietenga^ was treasure tmve! I offered Weninger a 
thousand dotl^ for five hundred front and profile glossy contact 
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prints of a care fully selected and wcll-bahnccd scries representing 
all areas of the Soviet Union, aspccblly the Giticasus, Central Asia, 
and Sibem. My offer was readily accepted because at that time 
the annual ba%et for operating this institute was less than a 
hundred dollars. The Library of Racial Photographs finished up 
with about twentj-- thousand excellent prints. 

The most important item on my busy schedule was incro- 
ducing Malvina to Sir Arthur Keith, that she might receive lus 
assistance and guidance. 

Sir Arthur had long been familiar with my dream of the Halb^ 
and the project in faraway Chicago w'as dear to his heart. Several 
times he had said in his quiet Scotch w^ay^ ‘^VVel!, dear boy* it"s 
a grand scheme. But it will all depend on the artist,*^ 

I had introduced Bkschke to Sir Arthur* Their mutual liking 
had been instant. Now 1 was to bring another gust artist to the 
world's greatest anthropologist—thif one a woman. 

The day I ttjok Malvina to the College of Surgeons, the nvo 
shook hands w^hile dzing each other up, for I had told each a 
good deal about the othen The conversation was stilted. Sir 
Arthur repeated several rimes that accuracy was paramountt 
realism necessary, and vitality essential—a diflicuk trio indeed! 

I muttered somcdiing about Malvina's multi-ton group 
dedicated to ‘*Thc Friendship of English-speaking Peoplci” on 
Bush House in London, her ^"Pavlova" in colored wax, and the 
sensitive marble portrait of Keats. Sir Arthur remained im- 
passive^ unmoved^ unconvinced that this handsome ."American 
woman was the person to be entrusted with creating the Racc^ of 
Mankind. 

She caught his quizzical glance and with true feminine intuition 
offered to portray him, as a demonstration of her rcchnical ability^ 
Between us we persuaded Sir Arthur to pose for three sittings and 
he was delighted with the result He offered to help Miss Hoffman 
in every way. In the years to come, no one gave better or sounder 
advice* Our gratitude is boundlc:^. Apart from hours of constilta^ 
don and almckst continuous correspondence for five ycars^ Sir 
Arthur helped me plan the locations of the studios tround the 
world chat Miss Hoffman was to use, and gave her about fifty 
letters of introduction to his colleagues in Europe, Africa* Indio* 


and Australia—the finest open sesame to ajirhiopalogical collaJxira- 
don. 

Now we were faced with a pcuscr. My ongind pbn had called 
for composidoti figufies with hair and gkss eyes^tme realism, 
simiLir to the rcconstmcrioiis of prehisroric men and women then 
bdng made by Frederick Bkschke for Hall tl 

Dr, Laufer and I believed this would produce the r^Lt we 
wanted for the Races of Mankind, However, Mi^ Hoffman 
objected to an mtermdooal Madame Tussand"s waxworks with 
nearly nude figures. Then came the practical side. How were we 
going to get the hair? We could buy hanks of head hair in Paris, 
but w'hat about the body hair? 

Sir Arthur and Z talked over this problem time and dme again^ 
Finally we were w^on over to the bronzes, with a few stone 
heads to break the possible monotony* When L returned to 
Chicago^ Dr* Laufer agreed and recommended that the change 
from composition to bronze be made, particularly after Miss 
Hoffman proposed to indicate skin-color differences by variations 
in patinc, Stanley Field agreed and the bronzes were ordered at 
a greatly increased price. He w^as a super money-rniscri^ Hb genu¬ 
ine enthusiasm for both Halls was inspiring. 

We were off on the right track at Ikl 

During the summer of [9^1 w^hen I was in Europe a cable 
from the director asked if I knew' Gretchen Green and w'hether 
1 would reconunend her as an assistant to Miss Hoffman on her 
forthcoming round-the-^world trip. I cabled back that Gxetchen 
would be an excellcnc assistant and super courier* A few weeks 
later in Chicago I gave Gretchen a copy of die 122 letters of 
introduction for Albs Hoff man, arranged by country* 

Meanw'hUe we had decided to ship to strategic spots around 
the world wooden cases, each containing a complete unit of 
supplies necessary for the modeling and casting* Tkb would 
obviate trailing thousands of miles the bulk and weight of equip¬ 
ment and abo the rbk of theft or Joss. 

Df. Laufer and I prepared a list of subjects to be modeled 
near these centeni, together with the naincs and addresses of 
the local leading physical anthropologist to whom Mi^ Hoffman 
had an introducdofi or even several letters. On a targe map we 


drew large red circles cd cheek our ^vorld-widc coverage of study 
centers* Beside each circle a Usr of racial i)"pcs to be modeled in 
that area was ^^T^tten In blue. 

On my desk by a pile of receipts, acknowledging the safe 
arrival of the shipments to each of the base points of operacioo. 

It was then decided to send Gretchen Green eastbound ro 
make arrangements for studios with north lights, to talk with the 
key physied anthropologists regarding the recruitment of racial 
types for a certain date, and to call on the officials so that Malvina's 
path would be made as smootli as possible by careful planning. 
Gretchen took a copy of the map, a list of the subjects desired, 
the names of the anthropologistSi and a flexible time schedule 
for each study center. 

On this trip we were concerned mainly with the peoples of 
the Pacific area, the Far East, the East Indies, and India. Thanks 
to the Exposition Coloniale in Paris, many African types had been 
available, Gretchen had numy friends in India, for she had lived 
there under the benign shadow of Rabindranath Tagore^ Thus 
on this subcontinent her planning w'as especially successfuh The 
Viceroy gave our project his blessing and offered every form of 
assistance- Gretchen condnued eastward on her missinn, making 
arrangements as she traveled, until she met Malvina In Peking- 
Then she turned around and accompanied the expedition back to 
India. Gretchen's contribution to the final result, tliough in^ 
tangible, was nonetheless very comiderable. 

The stor)^ of thb round-the-world expedition has been well 
told by Miss Hoffman in her book, Heads and Tales^ in which 
she has described so vividly her trials and tribularions and her 
successes. 

After the world tour Malvina worked in full swing in her Paris 
studio. The full-length figures were roughed out in clay on an 
armature by one of her assistants, Tvhilc Malvina concentnitcd on 
modeling from life. In this w^ay her time and energy were con¬ 
served, a very necesary procedure in this unique, gigantic^ world¬ 
wide project* 

A strange incident occurred in the Paris studio when Malvina 
was working on the slightly over hfe-sizc trinity for the central 
group, the Unity of Mankind. Malcolm Whitman^ fornwr Davis 
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Cup champion^ and his wife were lunching with her* Suddenl)^ 
Malvina turned to MaJcolm and said^ "'Please go on upsiairE and 
take your pants off* m be up in a minute.** 

Mrs. Whitman looked surprised* to put it mildly* Alalvina used 
Alalcolm's superb kgs as models for the White Mm. In addition 
to the modeled legs, casts were made in plaster fur the record* 
As part of our regular procedure, casts of the face, hands, and legs 
were made of each full^cngth figure, and face masks of the busts 
and heads. This was to eliminate future criticism. 

Many months later, after all the casts had been shipped to the 
museum, two cases of tools and casts of the central group arrived 
in the New York Customs* Malvina^ accompanied by a friend, 
appeared before the inspector at 12:50 p..m. The first case was 
pried open. Inside were modeling tools. The second case con¬ 
tained some plaster casts, including those of Malcolm Whitman's 
legs; they were smashed to smithereens. 

"‘That gives me the queerest sensation,^' said Malvina. 

don^c sec why^” her friend said, *h-c^s right here En New 
York and you can make other casts any time you want. If St had 
been one of the jungle dwellers in Malaya or someone like that, it 
would be different*^^ 

*1 still feel epecT about it.” 

As Malvina entered her house the telephone was ringiiig. The 
call w'as to notify her that at exactly one o^cloct Malcolm Whit¬ 
man. had pushed his nurse aside in a hospital, opened the window, 
and lumped to hk dcathi 

One summer’s day in Paris 1 saw a fine fe 7 ?ime d pJijteau at the 
Imposition Colonialc* She was an Ubmgi woman from near Lake 
Chad in Central Africa, with the enormous lips produced by the 
succ^ive msertion of wooden studs of increasing size. jMarshal 
Lyautcy, the commissionerf gave me permission to take the girl 
to the studio for Malvina to model. All Paris seemed out and in 
the streets as I guided the Ubangi beauty to die taxi ami we 
drove across the Place de la Concorde to the Rue de Vooilli* With 
the top down, w'e caused a sensation at traffic bghts. Like all 
beautiful women, my companion did not remain oblivious m this 
attention. Supporting her ten-inch wooden lip stud with her left 
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hand, she chactcrcd like a magpie whUe she nudged me violently 
with her right eibow. Her eyes shone with pleasure at being the 
cynosure of the Champs Elyses and the Rue dc RivoIL Molyncwc 
might have original designs for RarisJennes and foreigners, but my 
companiDn had the b^est lips in France! 

Ac the studio Kiki, Malvina's fascinating Persian cat, who had 
long been used to sedng strange people, arched his back in true 
wonderment. 

I never see the jnuseum’is bron2e^lipped counterpart of the 
Ubangi beauty without remembering with mingled amusemenr 
and embarrassment my ta^i ride with her through Paris. As the 
Abbi Breutl would say, ^-^ToujotiTS hs femmesr* 
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rapid flight I had taken through the 
museums of Europe ufetr leaving Heidelberg and before taking 
up my work at Chicago paid dividends on che buying trips for 
the two Halls. I bad learned a great deal about collections and 
displays on that hecdc journey, but above all i had made friends. 
Now that purchases were to be made, objects selected, and advice 
solicited, I knew just whom to ask and where to go. Despite 
the fact that articles must be carefully chewn and w^cll authentic 
cated, the spending spree 1 now launched upon was almost with- 
fiut parallel. 1 had many thousands of dollars to spend. Sir Arthur 
Keith in London and the Abb£ Breuii in France gave their advice 
again and again. More people than can ever be named contributed 
their time and learning to the Halls of Mam 

In Paris Pat Kelley guided me from bookseller to bookseller to 
buy books and pamphlets on French prehistory. Le Francois on 
the Boulevard Su Germain w^as the best Here w'e bought many 
thousand publicadons to make Field Museum Library the best in 
the United States on this subject. 

Through Pal I learned that the type collection from Soluni, 
for which the Solucrean period is named* belonged to rhe 
Catholic Church. 1 also learned that the roof of the church re¬ 
quired attendem. The esrimatc for these repairs was about a 
thousand dolbis and I paid the contractor in advance. The grate¬ 
ful fathers sent the entire collccdon to Marshall Field and 
Company* Paris, from whence it w as shipped to Chicago. It was 
verj'^ exciting to open this pig in a poke. Thcne w^erc many pieces 
of iaurcLlcaf blades several of which fitted 

together. In a tom sheet of Le Fetii Fmsien was wrapped a real 
prize, a Solutrcan dagger w ith the most delicate retouching-thc 
only one known. 
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The Abb£ advised and helped with many purch:^. With his 
aid I bought for Field Museum most of the matenal used in the 
Hall of Prehistoric Man, and die finest study collection of French 
archaeologj^ outside of France. 

Nowhere in Franco was it possible to obtain for the Hall any 
painted pebbles from Mas in the Ariegc, Those gal^ts 

coi^^s of the Asdlian Period are believed to be tokens, currencyt 
games^ or possibly the soul symbol as among the Arunta of 
Centml Australia. In any event it was absolutely essential to have 
a series for Hall Q particularly since the Azihan boar-hunting 
scene opposite was to be staged at the ty^ locality. Mas 
d'A^il- With the Abb^^s approval, I offered a thousand-franc note 
(forty dollars) for one Azilian painted pebble, but without 
success. 

In despair I told my sad story to Monsieur R- Lander at the 
National Museum, St. Getmain’^-Layc. Some weeks later I 
signed a document accepting on behalf of the museum, on a 
ninety-ninc-year loan, five Aziliati painted pebbles from the 
National Collection of France—a most generous gesture- I hope 
my successor will return them in KJt- io^o or renew the loan? 

In Paris Louis PeyriJle of Pirigueux had arrived to offer me a 
collection containing a spaculate ivory point ornamented with 
inebed fish and designs. The Abb£ took one look and exclaimed* 
■"ThaFs a r/w/ringJ. We have two fragments at St.-Gennain. This 
b the first complete one ever found in France^ I claim this in 
behalf of the French government.” 

Peyrille, being a good salesman* refused to sell the collection 
without thb piece. Some hours later I bought the lot, know'ing 
i must Tclinqubh the prize speefaneu. A week later I walked into 
a huge mirrored room m rhe Beatix-Arts to present on a small 
red cushion tiic c^ffi^riIlgJ to Monticur Paul Lion in behalf of Field 
Museum. The director of the Bcaux-Arts bowed low and made 
a most graciom reply. Then he smiled and said, '‘'Thb b a 
chttrfnga? 1 believe the Australian aboriginals still use them,” 

I explainccL **Thej'' make chmingas as "bull-roairers^^ bcUeving 
them to be the voice of their god I^ramuJun. If a woman hears 
this sound, she b put to death at once, ft is now certain that the 
Crd-Magnons used them, probably in their ceremonials. The 
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humming nois^ muse have been terrifying from deep inside a 
cave ” 

I added that 1 had been buying in behalf of Field Museum all 
over France, and had given niy word that I %vouId ^bniic every 
good piece to a mem^ of the Beaux-Arts before taking ic out 
of France. Therefore this unique churijigat and any comparable 
object^ would be presented to the French people. Monsieur L^on 
shook hands and thanked me profusely in behalf of the Beaux* 
Arts. This was the only piece out of more than 13o,ooo which the 
French goverrunent claimed, so rich is France in prehistory. 

Casts of the well-knowii hmmn remains from all over the 
world were purchased through Mr. F, O* Barlow of R. F. Damon 
and Company in London.^ When the Hall openedt Field Museum 
would have the most complete set in existcricc^ 

1 received authorheation from Field Museum to visit the Cueva 
d^Altamira near Santander in northern Spain with the Abbd, a 
debghtful assignment* for I had never seen the Altaimra cave* 
which was the greatest sanctuary of Palaeolithic art until the dis¬ 
covery in 1940 of Lascaiix in the Dordogne^ 

This cave had been the Abbi Breud's special study. He had won 
his spurs tlierCj copying the marvelous ceiling painted by Crd- 
Magnon gjxists. It was* fur me* the highlight of all our travels. 
Charles R. Knight was m Europe with his wife and daughter 
Lucy, vacationing after completing his series of giant murals, 
ranging from before tlie Carboniferous forest to the animals of 
the La Brea tar pit in Los Angeles. We joined forces so thac 
Mn Knight could do four paintings for the walls of Hall C 
He w'as to describe our adventures chonningly in his book, Pre- 
bistoric Atj 7 i: The Great Adventttrer. 

En route we visited Count Bigouen* on whose estate m the 
Aii^e district of France arc Tuc d'Audoubcrc and Xrois Freres, 
VWQ of the most famous prehistoric caves in France. In the first 
we went a short distance by rowboat, then scrambled over banks 
and through the "chimney/’ a narrow tunnel with two bends. 
Deep inside we walked in single file* stopping to sec the naked 
foorprints of the MagdoJenians still preserved in the damp clay. 
Here indeed w^as the Track of Alan. , . * In one comer a scory 
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u-as read to us by the Abbe from the prwB; a mother Magda- 
teruan, rw^enty thousand years before, had chased her child and 
slipped m her right knee* This was prehistoric spooring and just 
as clear as m my Masai lion hunter in Kenya, A little farther on 
the Abbi halted and put his acetylene lamp behind his back. All 
around was darkness. The Abbe began to whistle the “Maiseil- 
lalsc,” then swung his lamp around to the wall* There in relief 
stood two small bisoos of clay, the male following the female. 
Below w*ere naked heel prints. We were in a Magdalcnian sanctu¬ 
ary. Around these bisons the ancient hunters bad celebrated a 
fertility dance, cwo hundred centuries (or eight hundred genera¬ 
tions) before. , . . 

No words can describe my emotion in this sanctuary. No 
famous works of an m thirty-seven countries have produced 
the sense of aw^c comparable to the Bisons of Qay* 

It was impossible for Blaschke to make casts. TTic bisons were 
far too fragile. The B^gouens gave Blaschke the first and only 
permission to model them life-size* A w^eck later the models were 
safely peked in a huge wooden case en route to Paris. He also 
modeled life-size the famous horses in the Cap Blanc rock shelter. 

At the cave of Trob Freres, called after the three cave-cxploring 
sons of Count Begouen, we saw hundreds of prehistoric en¬ 
gravings and finally reached "The Sorcerer,” a niasked figure 
’ivearing reindeer antlers, painted high on the cave wall. It was 
easy to visualize a scene in w^hich the young burtcers were as¬ 
sembled m f^r and trembling before a hunt* After w*eird incanta¬ 
tions, the Sorcerer appeared through a hole high up in the 
cave to give the hunt his benediction. 

This is not such a far cry from today* Today the hunt is 
blessed in France as are cattle and crop in many lands. Our 
troop are blessed before they go into battle. In his innermost 
fecUngs, man has remained unchanged through the years, through 
the centuries, through the millennia. 

On another expedition the Abbt and 1 visited the Trombe 
family at Gandts-lcs-fialns near Montespam France, w'here four 
years before Fdlbc Trombe and Georges Dubuc had discovered a 
second prehistoric gallery in the famous Grotte de Canties. 
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The Abb£ and 1 arrived Late one Saturday evening at the farm¬ 
stead of the Trombes. Before retiring 1 heard a general discussion 
of the cave and the prehistoric gaUerics* tt was on occasions such 
as this chat 1 was made ro feel the infinitesimal value of the 
French t had learned widi such concentration in school One 
fre^^ucntly repeated reference to Siphon" was particularly 
unintelLigible. 

Just before dawn the roosters began to crow with unbounded 
energy and a persistence which to some might seem admirable. To 
the accompaniment of these chanted odes to the rising snap the 
Abbe dressed rapidly and proceeded with heavy tread down¬ 
stairs and into the courtyard. A few minutes later the clatter 
of hoofs interrupted the crowing* This was the Abbd going to 
Mass. Breakfast was served at seven and, while we were feasting 
on fresh eggs and coffee, back came the Ahhf^ hungrier and more 
vociferous about it than any bear of fact or fable. At the 
moment my inadequate French was standing me in poorer stead 
than ever, for I had fancied one of the younger and less inlubircd 
members of the Trombe family had commented upon my coffee, 
w hich i had doused Eberally with milk, us jm de The 

Abbi arrived in time to explain that this was a term for milk- 
w*eakened coffee, or the result obtained by pouring hot wearer 
through an old and gieasj" fek hat! 

At eight o'clock the Abb£, who never explained any plans, 
announced firmly that he and I were leaving for the cave, 1 coot 
my waterproof rucksack and cave clothing—conristing of khaki 
trousers, a sw'eater, and a pair of rope sneakers. We took the 
usual supply of newspapers, candles, knives, matches, notebooks, 
and pencils. 

We entered a tunnel extending mto outer darkness. Immediately 
the Abbi ordered me to undress, and set a rapid example. Within 
three minutes w'C were attired only in shoes and bereis, in w-hich 
all cave explorers (speleologists) cany matches and a candle and 
several balb of wadded new^spaper to protcer the head from stalac¬ 
tites which might otherwise cut the scalp. The Abb^ was a figure 
of dignity in his birthday suit w hile on his head rested a bulging 
beret. 

He gmped his thick walking $nck firmly in one hand and 
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his flickering acetylene torch in the other. wVe. Krte-" 

The rock floor changed to a shallow but icy stream. It deep¬ 
ened until we were plunging through water up to our waists. By 
this rime wc were both gasping from the extreme cold of the 
water and the straggle to maintain our footing on the slippery, 
rockj" bed of the streanu 

Suddenly the Abb6 shouted, plmger. let k Siphon 

and plunged headfirst under the surface of the water. The lamp 
went out with a hiss. Eons seemed to pass before I heard him on 
the surface again, on the ocher side of the wall, st^nmming with 
elephantine suordngs. He shouted to me to dive under and swim 
CO him. I dove into the black icy water with Uttlc hope of surviv¬ 
ing the ordeal. A few desperate strokes brought me under the 
stalactite curtain, which at this point extended under the surface 
of the stream, and up panting and terrified beside che Abbt who 
w'as standing in water to his chin and shouting for matches. I 
fumbled with my stuffed beret and in the darkness and cold 
dropped the box of matches, which floated away. The Abbe lo¬ 
cated his owTi box; no flame ever glowed more benignly. The 
Abbi was beaming Eke a happy child. ^Le Siphon. Q^Lju*! 
chore, cb?^ 

f wus so relieved to be alive that I beamed back. 

We clambered ungracefullv onto a mudbank above the cave 
stream^ A few feet ^ead lay the objective of our visit—a small 
clay cave bear modeled by a Magdalenian artist some tw™ty 
thousand years ago. The head had fallen ofF^ Around the vital 
places w^ne pierced holes. An ivory sugaie (spear point) lay 
nearby. Et was simple to reconstruct the scene: a young hunrer 
standing in the torchIJghti holding hk spear, rhe priest encourag¬ 
ing him before the clay cfl^g)i^ “As you strike this, so will you 
kiU the great bearJ' And the warrior driving the ivory shaft into 
the model to secure the magic aid needed for the hunt. 

We lay on the mudbank feasting our eyes on this solemn sanc-^ 
tuaiy. 

Tilt return trip was simple. We dried off in the hot sunshine 
and returned to an enoimous lunch in the farmhouse. The AbW. 
who likes to laugh over our many adventures together, k very 
fond of recalling "Le Siphon ” 
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k is difScult for the uninimtcd lo imdcrstand the spell of cav«. 
To the sTudent of anchropology they can hold treasure trove in 
prehistory and occupy his thoughE asleep and awake. How niany 
times does the hunter of prehistoric man dream at night of uncov¬ 
ering the treasures of the ages and wate as disappointed as a child 
to these treasures unreal 

There is, for example, my friend Joseph Mandemeut; a French 
dreamer and discoverer who has devot^ bis life to prehistory. 
His methods arc linusual. He puts his subconscious to work and 
his dreams guide him. One night in a dream tl^at was more like 
a vkion he imagined himself looking into the entrance of E^deil- 
hac cave in France, It was night. A circle of Magdalenim hunteis 
sat around tlie camp&re within. He noticed drawings of the chase 
on the ceiling- Apart from the others, farther hack m the shadows, 
were tw'o young lovers dressed in skins. In the dream he saw the 
boy lead the girl into a darker side tunnel on the right side of the 
ca%"e, and to a ledge inside the tunnel He heard them whispering 
as the boy stroked the girrs long, thick, black hair. Suddenly 
there was a terrible roaring sound, the rock walls shattered, and a 
great rock crashed dorni, barring the side tunnel^s entrance. Man- 
dement was certain the young lovers died in one another’s arms 
in the blockcd-off passageway. 

Convinced of the accuracy of his vision, he placed a description 
in a bank vaul^ Then he proceeded to the cave at Bedciihac. It was 
just as he had seen it in his dreaim but the right w^all was ap¬ 
parently a solid wall of gray liinestoue. He rapped it with a pick 
and It gave back a hoUow sounds 

Feverish w^ith expectancy, Mandcment hired local w'Orkers and 
broke through the walk There was the narrow passageway, un¬ 
opened since the earthquake had sealed it millennia before- He 
crawled inside and flashed his light aroundn The place was as he 
had dreamed it. The ledge was where he had seen it in his dream- 
Only the ledge was empry! 

Mandement explains this by saying that during the earthquake 
vision there was so much confusion chat he did not see the young 
couple slip our just before the crevice was dosed by the falling 
rock! 

In his bitter disappointment he did not at first remember the 
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animah he had seen painced on die ccilmg in his dr^rni. Then he 
led the party to die e^ct spot; deep inside Kdeilhac are the ani¬ 
mals of the chase engraved by Magdalcnian ardsts^ just as his 
vkion had shown. 

My last night in Parts before the opening of the Halls was dra¬ 
matic. I fiad driven across the city to say gocxl-by to old Dn 
Henri Martin, who had always been so liid and helpful. After 
contributing to his laboratory in the Qiarente, Field Museum had 
received a representative scries of duplicate Mousterian imple¬ 
ments from La Quina and Solutican tools and debris from Le Roc, 
as well as the first set of casts of the frieze of animals from Lc 
Roc for the Solutrean diorama. I thanked him for his generous 
assistance over the years and rerumtd to the Hotel Prince de 
GaUes after a long^ exhausting day. 

Less than an hour later, as I sank into a delicious hot bath, the 
phone rang. Dripping wtc, t heard Dr. Henri Martin beg me to 
return to his house. I dressed quickly. A taxi sped, as only French 
taxis dare, through the wet night* The old doctor, in a wine- 
colored velvet smakirtg jacket, took me into his library and 
brought me a purplc-tassded cushion on which ky a tiny glass 
phiaL He said gendy, “I want to make you a present of the rarest 
piece in my private collection. This h a Neandcitha! tootii frorn 
La Quina. Take it as a souvenir of an old man w^hom you will 
never sec again/" 

He added, ^"This tooth was found while I was uring my private 
funds for cxcavariom before I recei\ned goveniment assistance. 
Dp not mendon k until after you hear of my death.” 

He pressed the fifty-thousand-ycar-old tooth into my hand. 
Tears were in our eyes as wc said good-by for the last time. 

Back in Chicago the heat was really on. Out deadline was ap¬ 
proaching fast 

My education was greatly improved by frequent luncheons 
with the young architects of A Century of Progress* It w'os an 
exciting experience to see a World's Fair grow from its begin¬ 
nings. to sec plans for the great Hall of Science fim drawm on the 
back of an envelope^ then on a tablecloth, then as a blueprint, and 
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finnlty ^ ^ scale model with its blazing |^els of colors—all the 
work of Joseph Urbane ihe wdl-known architect and designer, 
I saw orher buildings grow from primitive pencil sketches m 
ground-breaking ceremonies. The two street towers of the Sky- 
ride grew like jack^s beanstalk. Cabl^ were strung along the lake 
front like a Meccano set. All Chicago waited expectantly for the 
opening of the Fair. 

Inside the museum my two HaUs w'ere taking shape. Blaschke 
worked long hours in the basement setting up the figures ami 
foregrounds, Corwin w^as painting the curved backgrounds. 

Technical problems confronted vts in the Hall of Races of 
Mankind: lighting, floor cuveringt walls. I suggested plywood to 
give 3 rich background tone to Malvina HofFman’s bronzes. The 
too eager salesman oversold hb product to Smoky Field when 
he said rapturously, *'Mr. Field, chb will be the bigg&T plyw'ood 
room m the world. The Lumbcrmcd^s Convendon will like to 
visit here,’^ 

Stanley Field promptly decided on painted bcaverboard. 

Another salesman urged upon us his linoleum for the floor^ 
The most used three feet of linoleum in the Middle West; he said, 
was made by his firm. I asked him the locadon of this test piece. 
^*The entrance to the Ladies" Room in jMarshatl Field’Si" was his 
pracdcal reply. He got the order. 

The lighdng problem was even more complicated. My friend 
Ken Curtis of Curtis Lighting supplied the ansu'er. Mr. Srair, 
their chief engineer, had recently returned from lighEing the 
Sisdne Chapel on a highly compcddve hid. 

By hiding metal channek along the HaU, the source of light 
was invisible. For days 1 carried a light meter backward and for¬ 
ward across the Halk until the reading was constant. 

Malvina's bronzes began to arrive and were placed with care on 
their wooden pedcstak. The physical anthropology cxhibiis were 
set in alcoves at the east end. After six years of being a dreanv the 
Hall of Mankind began to be an actuality^ 

DowTiscaiiSt iit the Hall of the Stone Age, Corwin's back¬ 
grounds were painted and dry. Blaschkc was putting the finishing 
touches CO the dioramas. The cases of archaeological specimens 
w ere m place. Knight's paintings wxrc hung. The Cap Blanc girl 
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was maved into a special ease. Opposite were iostalled the “Bisons 
of Qay." Within the Hall rose another agC'-the dawn of pre* 
history. 

May JO, 1933, was the opening day of A Century of Progress 
Ezposidoo. It was our deadline too. On that day, to our own 
blaM of publicity, our two Halls were at last thrown open to the 
world- 
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JL HE opening day of the World^s Fair was 
thnilingt pardcnlarly lo rhose among m who had watched it ^ow 
from a penciled sketch to an actuality. At the opening cxerdses I 
sac on die pbtfonn berw'cen Arthur Brisbane and Will Rogers^ 
who was in sparkling form* Just before Rufus Dawes began his 
address. Will turned to me. 

^‘Hcar you work in that marble mausoleum over there. Gee any 
kick out of playing wath mummies?" 

^‘Surc,'"' I answered as blandly. ^'They never say no,'’’ 

Will moved bis wad of gum thoughtfully, with a Bushman- 
like click. 

AU that d? y> and through the days to come^ thou^nds of 
\^itors surged through the main gates, midway between the 
Shedd Aquarium and Field Museum. Hundreds of thousands 
w^alked up the marble steps to visit the two Halls—the Hall of the 
Stone Age of the Old World and the Hall of Races of Mankind. 
That day a dktying round began as I personally conducted special 
guests through the two HaUs. 

The Hall of Prehistoric Man was all I had hoped it would be, 
as I had dreamed it since my sixteenth year* Here withki the spee 
of a half hour, walking past the eight dramatic and colorful 
dioramas, a visitor might read in tme^to-life chapters the past 
quarter of a million years of Man^s history. 

The study of prehistory was at this time less than one hundred 
years olsL It had started in 1847, when Boucher de Pcrthis pub¬ 
lished an account of certain hand-shaped flints he had found in 
the alluvial deposits of the Somme in northetn France, Now^ from 
fragments of a skulk a tooth, a bit of bone, a flake of flint, sdence 
had rcconstnictcd in authentic settings life-sized Images of man in 
the slowly advancing major stages of his developmenL 
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The data for the figures BUscbke and 1 collected on the trip 
into western Europe* and the prehistoric sices portrayed are those 
’we visited with the Abbe Ereuib Henri Barreyre, the phocogm- 
pher, and the artist Pierre Garicr. The backgrounds are by Charles 
Abel Corwin of Field Museum. The scenes are made authentic by 
the cultural objects I collected during the Marshall Fidd Archaeo¬ 
logical Expeditions to western Europe in the years 1927* 192B, 
1930* and 1932, 

Group 1 shows a cj^ical Cheilean scene in northern Francet iu 
the Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age (approximately 250 ,poq years 
ago). In the near distance is a river, where lurk elephants, a hip¬ 
popotamus, a stag, and a pack of wolves. In the foreground, 
crouching over a fire under a ledge of rock, ate tw'o ancient 
hunters, naked^ shagg)% powerful, slanted of shoulder and brow, 
ferocious of eye. One is chipping a Hint hand ax in preparation 
for the btmt that is their defense and subsistcnccL. Shaggy and 
powerful though they arc, they seem small and weak compared 
to the great beasts hiding nearby^ But they are already on their 
first step toward supremacy over the beasts: they Iiave a w^eapon 
and fire« 

The lighting on this scene gives the effect of moonlight^ s^mi- 
boltzing the dlmn^ of our knowledge of man in this carLicsr 
dawTi of human development, the earliest we dared to attempt. 

Group 11 shows the Devil's Tower rock shelter at Gibraltar, 
which I had first seen with Dorothy Garrod and the Abb^^ and 
where Dorothy had found the Neanderthal child called Abel. 
One young man, holding a heavy club, is standing with his back 
to the shelter, looking out over the dark blue Mediterranean. 
Another stjuacs over a fire at the entrance of the cavc+ w^herc 
mussels arc cooking. In the entrance is the mother, with a small 
child on her hip; another child is playing by the fire. This family 
lived about fifty thousand years ago. 

It is the first family. 

Another Neanderthal family group is in the HaU of Historical 
Geology (Hall 38) in the museum. The setting is in the upper 
rock shelter at Le Mousder* 

Group III is a replica of the cave of Cargos in the Haute- 
Garonne in southwestern France, about jhkxy thousand years ago. 
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The cave Is tilurmnatcd by a fire and by a sandstone bmp resting 
on a stone shelf. On the stone walls of the cave arc seen the 
faiTians frieze of hands, the inipiincs outlined with powdered red 
ochre—some of the hands are muriiated—and before them stands 
an Aurignadan, kneeling with one hand finn against the walk hr 
the other the hollow reindeer bone pipe by means of which he is 
blowing the red dust around his splayed fingers, ondining the 
hand. 

This is Cro-Magnont the world^s first artiste 

Group IV is the Solutrcan frieze of Le Roc in France^, as it was 
approximately twenty dtousand years ago. The background 
shows trees, the entrance to the cave, and the blocks, carved in 
l>as-rcUef, of animals exactly as they were arranged by the Solu- 
trean artists- In the foreground is the sculptor,, a husky Mon¬ 
goloid type resembling the modem Eskimo^ He b carving a 
horse from a stone block and wears the intent expresaion all artists 
wear w hen they arc at w^ork they love* It b an incercsdng point 
that all the ammsUs portrayed in this frieze are pregnanr—fertility 
rites? 

Croup V b a rcproductioii of die Magdalenian frieze In the 
Cap Blanc rock shelter in the Dordogne, France^ llic Magda^ 
leniacis probably invaded France from the east, They arc mem¬ 
bers of the Cr^Magnon race but of difFcrcitt stock from their 
predecessors* They arc medium in stature, w^cM shaped, with 
pleasing features. Man is on lus way in this period; the Magda- 
Icnian is an impressive person wuth a high sense of artistry* As this 
case shows, he has produced some of the finest examples of pre¬ 
historic art. Show-n here is the famous frieze of horses* Below 
rests the Magdalenian teen-ager. 

This diorama marks the end of the Pabcnlithic period* Group 
VI pictures a scene from the Mesolithic, or tranritiom period, 
about ten thousand years ago. 

Thb show's an Aziliao boar hunt in France* Arilkns were 
the last of the hunting races roaming Europe* They have degene¬ 
rated in art, have no engravings or sculptures to leave behind 
them^ and their paintings are limited to the simple painted Arilian 
pebbles. But they have perfected hunting* The dogs showin, held 
on rawhide leashes by these stalwart men—who, wearing modem 


cfochcs. would unnoticed on Fifth Avenue—are the first do- 
mesdeated dog$. The Azilian tempers his art to tfie hunt. He has 
invented bone chisels, awls, and polishers, the stone anvil, the flint- 
tipped bricc, and the barbed harpoon. The ice sheets have melted 
over Europe, the Arctic wastes and flora are replaced hy verdure, 
birch and pine, and the red deer has taken the place of the cold- 
lo%'ing mammoth. 

Group VII is an exact view of the Camac alignment in France. 
The tall blocks of ’weathered granite mu to meet the sun. About 
eight thousand years ago this ’was evtdendy a place of worship 
dedicated to the sun. Facing the sun at dawn on the Summer 
Solsdce stands the priest, arms upraised, to greet the nc’W day, 
Thb is the Neolithic or New Stone Age* 

Neolithic man probably entered Europe from east of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, bringing with him a new culture upon ’^vhich our mod¬ 
em civilbation rests. He has contributed agriculture and the 
domesdeadon of animals; he has produced the first good pottery. 
He grinds his flints instead of chipping, he lias invented the 
grindstone. He has built the first bouses. 

These are pits, circular or «vaL TAith roofs, and a place for the 
fire. Before long thb man will be making crude wooden houses, 
some with several rooms, and even several stories. 

He buries his dead in burial chambers and raises stones above 
them. 

The Swiss Lake Dwellers shown in Group VIII represent the 
bttcr part of the Neolithic period, about 5000 s.a, at Auvemier 
on Lake Neuch^tel, Sw^its^erland. 

The pile village against a background of lake and snowy Alps 
might be a modem fishing viPage. The wdUbuilt, good-looking 
men drawing their seine from the water have their prototypes 
today. These men have driven pilis into the water to hold their 
homes, which are made of tree trunks, often ten to t^velve feet 
in length, laid across the piles and fastened with wooden do’ft'^el 
pins* The huts arc rcctanguIaTt thatched, wattled and plastered 
inside and out ’ivirh clay. 

These men raise cattle—cows, goats, sheep, and pigs; grow fla^c 
which k woven into thread and cloth for clothing and fishing 
nets^ tan lesther, and have perfected stone tools and made beautiful 


imptermen^ and |ew'eliy of copper and bron^ They rtiise cereals 
—barley and wheat—and grow apples^ cherries;* berries* and 
grapes. They have made hnives and swords. They ride horses. 

In this scene, as 1 wrote in a Field Museum leaflet* Prebistcfric 
Man: “The dawn of the historical period is ae hand*'' 

Twelve years after this opening day of the tw'O HaUs in Chi¬ 
cago I, along with the rest of our human world* felt the impact of 
the rirsc atomic bomb on Japan. 

Before my eyes flashed the dioramas that told the agdong 
story: man raising himself above the beasts^ to fall again and 
again* to rise again. Many times, during the last million ycars^ 
Man has been threatened with complete destruction. 

Prehistoric man shows the fluctuating history of man. He 
show's us that there is hope—there is always hope—for the future 
of mankind. 

To reassure ourselves we must look beyond th^ dioramas* 
back to the dawm of time. 

“And God said* Let die waters under the heaven be gathered 
unto one place, and let die dry land appear: and it was so. . * , 
And God said* Let the waters bring forth abundantly the mov¬ 
ing creature that hath life . * , And God blessed them, saying. 
Be fruitful, and multiply* and fill the ‘waters tn the seas , . 

The earth cools and water formsw 

Life evolved in the waters and on die land hundreds of miilJon 
of years before man appeared. 

Within the apparent calm of the waters there is abundant life, 
each species the prey of another^ each with hope of survival* the 
supreme impelling force. Only those ever on the alert will survive 
—until their turn comes. 

Thus has it been for cons. * * * 

On the land and in the air there is also abundant life* Again, 
only those ever on rite alert will survive—even temporarily* 

Thus has it been for eons. . * * 

On the sand beside these waters Lives a colony of horseshoe 
crabs, one of Nature^ most successful eKperiments. Having 
evolved an almost perfect balance with dieir environment* the 
horseshoe crabs have remained practicaDy unchanged for hun- 
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dr&ds of years. WhJk diRosaurSt. the largest (L-reanircs 

ever CP roam the earthy fiourbhed and became e^ttinett the humble 
horseshoe crab survived. 

If the coftibmcd escmmccs of the age of life on the earth can 
be determined by a study of the tmist, by the amount of salt in 
the sea, and by the disintegration of radioactive substances, this 
age can be pbeed tnore than two thousand million years. 

If a tHfcTtity-four-hoiir clock represents the period of life on the 
earth, meaning life in the primeval oceans, a period of approxi¬ 
mately a thonsand million ycats, riien recorded history—i.e„ six 
thousand years since writing was known—is less than one third of 
one second. 

Man's past is a much longer story than the average person ap- 
prectates. In order to pUn intelligently for the future, we should 
draw on experiences of the post. This is the rime for man to look 
at hntiself, to examine the causes for war, and to attempt co 
eliminafe them. 

In these respects a brief outline of the Story of Mon may shed 
some light on the true perspective of man's place in nature* 

Man has overcome far more insuperable difficulties in his posr 
million years than the turning of atomic power to constnicrion 
rather than destruction. 

Man^s struggles and victories began several million years ago- 
and those struggles w'ere against greater odds, riiose victories 
more inspiring, than any man has known since the rime chat 
records were first ic^cribed on piccographic tablets. 

Let us review in outline the main features In the dramatic Story 
of Man during the past million years. It is naturally difficult to 
tmee the unw'ritten records of mankind, since many of the details 
lie buried in the earth or arc lost beyond recall. 

During the past few centuries it ’was believed that the world 
was created in the year 4004 b.o^ according to the chronology of 
Archbishop Ussher (1591-1656), and that man w^as the result of 
special creariun- 

“So God created Man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female ctea^ he them* And God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replimish the earclv and subdue it. * . 
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In the fii3t half of the twentieth century scientific workers 
proved that hundreds of millions of years passed before any ani¬ 
mal that could definitely be recogni^d as human evolved upon 
the earth. 

Study of both living and fossil forms reveals thac a Uborioos 
evolutionary process from simple onc-cclJed organisms to many* 
celled, from to amphibians, from reptiles to birds and mam* 
mak, was necessary to produce the as yet most advanced form— 
Alan. Evolution tin be either progtt^ivc or regressive, never 

Branching off from the main primate stock several million years 
ago, our ancestors nacurally possessed many physical characteris¬ 
tics in comnicm wich the anthropoid apes- As time passed the gap 
grew ever wider. Some of us may resent our common ancestry 
but the facts remain. As E. G* Conklin writesi ^'Somc may prefer 
to believe that their ancestors came from the Garden of Eden 
rather than the zoological garden!” 

Wc still do not know just when or where the first humans 
evolved, but as the data from every continent arc pieced rogethcr, 
the picture becomes dearer. 

We shall not concern ourselves here with a long discussion of 
the cradle of man. My own belief, based on the evidence available^ 
is that there may wtII have been tw o cradles—one in Central Asia 
and one in Africa. It also seems probable that the nursery of H&m& 
sapiens was Southwestern Asia^ because in this area there w^as a 
favorable climate, and numeroys species of plants and animals. 
Later cultivated and domesdeated, fiourtshedi^ 

We ouly know that somewhere several miliion years ago some 
of our ancestors were walking semi^upright on the ground. For the 
first time they were using their eyes, instead of their noses, to find 
food. Generations later their descendanUi had developed keen eye¬ 
sight with the corresponding reduction m the seme of smell. Thus 
we surmise the brain enlarged and the facbl region became 
smaller. 

The adaptation of the foot to w alting and the more upright 
posture also reduced their agilicj-' tn the trees. 

Survival became mom and more dependent on memory, reason, 
and adaptability to enviroDment. Although these powers now 
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cliifercncmttd mm from aJl li^Tng crtatiiics, he was still more 
himced tiian hunter. 

One summer night lightning played over the forest. Lateti from 
smoldering brush, the man-figure kindled his first fire» 

This was his first defense against beast and coid« 

PHr^aOD i,ooo,ooo-5ovooo years ago 

TTie oldest traces of man have been excavated in Chinat Jiva, 
South Africa, and England^ These four widely dispersed poinis 
lie on the periphery of the combined land masses of the Old 
World 

These traces, never consisting of more than fragmentary human 
remains, stone took, animfll bones, and the charcoal of hearth 
fires, arc still too few' to any but the crudest picture of the 
oldest members of the human race. However^ w^c can he certain 
that they had struggles and depressions but always indomitable 
hope for the funire. 

As w^e pass through the millennia we come to a licde surer 
ground because more data exist. Perhaps a few tmaginary scenes 
based on some facts may help to dear the image of the past 
250,00a years. 

At this time in western Europe the climate was mild. The ele¬ 
phant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus were the dominant forms of 
animal Life. The human beings of that period must have been 
rugged, power-)awed, and ferocious in appearance. Small in num¬ 
bers and physically weak in comparison with the animok that 
surrounded them, the earliest hunters were forced to use tlieir itt" 
genuiij' and their powm of reason to survive. 

Their knowledge of fire enabled them to keep off marauding 
animals after dark. These Chelleans, as they have been named 
{from OielleS'Snr-Mame in northeastern France), developed con¬ 
siderable skill in Baking flint into hand axes and other simple tools* 
Presumably they possessed wooden spcais with fire-hardened 
points, although no traces remain* During this period, some quar¬ 
ter of a million years ago, geologists state that tiie Oiellcans could 
have w'alked from France to England because the English Channel 
had not yet been OJt by the sea. To actempc to describe their life 
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would be sheer IrruginadDn, but all that we do know points to a 
struggle for survival and little leisure rime. - , . 

Dcvclopiuent during the following tens of diousands of years 
appears to have been extremely slow. About fifty thousand years 
ago Europe W2S suffering from the effects of a cold climate, far 
colder even than the dread winter of 1945-46 following World 
War n* 

The mammoth, reindeer, and other cold-loving animals w'an- 
dered over western Europe. 

At this time Neanderthal man made his first appearance. He 
was about five feet four inches tall, thickset, with a large head 
and relatively short limbs. The head+ chrowo slightly forward, 
carried in that podtion by strong neck musdes. To our eyes 
his face would liave a fierce expression, emphasized by the enor¬ 
mous brow ridges, small, round eyeSj and a broad, flat nose. 

The lobe of bis brain associated wdth the power of speech was 
little developed, as compared with that of his modem cousim It is 
presumed that he was capable of using a simple vocabulary, per¬ 
haps similar to that of the Buslunan of the Kalahari Desert in 
South Africiu 

Traces of Neanderthal man range from Gibraltar eastward 
acro$s Europe to Tashkent in Soviet Central Asia and his culture 
extended northeast to Siberia and on to China. 

In western Europe it has been possible to make some detailed 
studies and thus to draw a few w^airantcd deductions on liis life 
and habits^ 

For example. Neanderthal man lived in caves or rock shelters 
for warmth and safety. A fire, huilc near the entrance, formed 
excellent protection against cave lions, beait, hyenas, and other 
animals. Neanderthal man was probably the first to seize a woman 
and protect her from animals and other metL This was the begin¬ 
ning of family life—a greac step foiw'ard! 

Prior to this rime, it ts believed, mankind lived in bands, mamly 
for protection, and through this the tribal system had long since 
developed—probably from the earliest rimes. 

During this perii^ in which the NandcrthaleJS lived in west¬ 
ern Europe for some twenty to thirty thousand years, there svas 
still little time for rehneation and the development of the long- 
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btent artistic sense. However, stone and bone tools showed 
marked improvements in technique. A good quality flint was 
located and much practice was devoted to Hint-knapping. A 
hunter found by trial and error that, although tu'o Hint hand axes 
might look the same, one achieved its purpose better than the 
other. In modern terms, one was luckier. The Neanderthal hunter, 
whose family depended for their existence on hs prowess and 
success, attributed this luck to supenutural assistance. As do all 
of us, especially primitive peoples living close to nature, he had 
respect for the beneficent, fear for the malevolent. 

ilicre is also evidence that he believed in a life after death. 

One Neanderthal ceremonial burial suggests a reverence for the 
dead and a bcUef in a future life, because a beautifully worked 
Hint fiand ax was found in the hand of a skeleton. Fresh meat had 
been placed inside the grave. In addition, the inside of the grave 
contained red ocher, presumably tlte symbol of blood life. 

However, he may not always have reverenced the dead because 
in another locality charred human bones suggest cannibalism. On 
the other hand, he may have eaten parr of a gallant enemy in order 
to acquire some of his strength and skill. In .Africa natives cat 
lion meat to give them stren^ and courage. 

The Neanderthal hunters developed the use of Are, probably 
even learning how to make it by striking flints, fashioned new 
U'pes of flint and quartzite tools, organized family life, and buried 
^cir dead in the belief of a future existence. 

Until the past decade it was thought that Neandcrriial man died 
out, possibly because of an epidemic or malaria, without meeting 
those who followed him in western Europe. Recent evidence, 
however, from Palestine and Tashkent indicate a mixture between 
Neanderthal man and Homo sapiens—Homo sapiens^ **the wise 
and human,” surely the worn misnomer of all time! 

Here is added conflnnation that Nature moves slowly but 
steadily and that few if any complete breaks in continuity exisL 

50,000—4500 B.C. 

We now follow the Story of Alan through a long period of 
years. 

During this time Neanderthal man seems to have dominated. 
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buc toward the latux part a oeu' racial type makes its first ap¬ 
pearance—the Crd-jMagnons. These hnc-looking people were of 
splendid physitpct tall and with a brain capacity tqusl to that of 
the average American or European. 

If you were to stand in the lobby of the Horcl Plaza in New 
York when a Cro-AIagnon couple came %n^ you might well com¬ 
ment on this good-looking couple with black hair, 4krk eyes, and 
a slightly Oriental appearance. These AurignacLans, as they are 
caUed, seem to have been very close to the main line of our an¬ 
cestors. Evidence indicate that diej- swept into Europe from the 
plains of Asia. 

When they lived in western Europe, a thousand generations 
ago, the climate was bitterly cold. The food supply was abundant 
and for the first rime man now had some leisure. He had rime to 
chink. He had time to develop his powers of reason. He had time 
to express his long-dormant ardsdc sense. Here was the daw^n of 
art, magic, and religion. He had time to reflect on himself. He had 
time to speculate on the cuntrolliog forces of nature, includttig 
supemaii^ poweis- He had time to wonder about life after 
death. 

Man now had abundant time on his hands to speculate about his 
past, present, and future. 

Since the climate was so coltk the Cro-Magnons lived in caves* 
usually near the cotrancc. Deep in the dark recesses behind their 
home were the dark, mysterious passages from which strange 
sounds sometimes came. 

Family life around the hearth was similar to that of modem 
primitive peoples living in the cold north. They dressed in skins 
and wore shoes. The girls wore necklaces of reindeer teeth, sea 
shells, or fish vertebrae. The more favored sported necklaces of 
mamnioth ivory beads fashioned by the Cartier craftsman of his 
day. 

The young braves w^ore trophies to add the strength of their 
<]iiarry to their own. The chosen few were allowed to ornament 
their black hair with feathers. The son of the chief proudly wore 
a necklace of cave bear mebors witii a huge cave-lion tooth as 
the central motif. 

The beginnings of magic, rcUgicn, and art were interw'oven. 
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Ancient and modem parallels somerimes render m interpreta¬ 
tions. 

In attempting to visualize the past» often turn to the Ufc and 
customs of contemporary primitive peoples, especially to those 
living under Stone Age conditions. 

The Aurignacians buried their dead mth their finest shell oma- 
ments* thek most useful tools and weaponSt presumably to malce 
an imp<^ing picture bi the nCJtr world. They were expert crafts¬ 
men and artists, both painters and engravers, with a remarkable 
eye for detail and a superb sense of proportion and rhythm. 

During these relatively few thousand years the Q^Magoon 
artists developed their technique from running the fingers along 
the soft ebyey wall of a cave to naturalistic pedychrome paindng. 
The fonnert the oldest example of art, is called “macaroni” when 
performed by Aurignacian artists, finger painting when done by 
our children^ 

Toward the clo$e of this period the climate grew still colder^ 
Horses and wild reindeer were the chief sources of food supply. 

Between the Aurignacian and Magdalenian periods die Solutre- 
arts seem to have forced their way acrcM eastern Europe into 
France and Spain, They were short and stocky, ’with bbek hair 
and Mongoloid features, linking them with Asb^ We know little 
about thorn but they developed the finest of all flint-flaking tech¬ 
niques vdth the possible exception of a few Ancient Egyptian or 
Danish craftsmen. The most spectacular and characterisric Solu- 
trean tool is the laurel-leaf blade made by pressure flaking. At the 
type station of Solutri in France the bones of many riiotaands of 
horses were found* These were the principal source of food. 

Leaving this minor intermediate period of the Old Scone Age, 
we come to the Magdalcnians, who also seem to have come from 
Asia into Europe* Tliey developed every form of art far beyond 
that of the Aurignacians, They also mt^cied In clay* These also 
had leisure—probably more than any other group of human beings 
in the history of mankind. 

We may now be st:anding on the threshold of a simibr Renais- 
ssmee as a result of atomic energy. 

This brings us to the end of the Old Stone Age* In passing, 
how^ever, wc must observe that since mast of our information 
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comes from western Europe we ha\"e made no ottempt to rmcc 
msut’s development on each connnenc btic rather to follow the 
broad lines wlijch led to the formation of the North American 
peoples. 

More or leas contemporaneously with the Magddeniam in west¬ 
ern Europep the first waves of Asiatics were moving across Bering 
Strait; through Alaska, and into chc United States. These first 
waves probably began about twenty-five thoiisiaiid years ago* 

To return to ti^c sequence in western Europe, toward the close 
of the cold Alagdalcnian period the climate began to grow milder 
and to resemble chat of today. But as we approach the historical 
period the data become numerous and opinions conflicting* We 
shall, therefore, try to steer a niiddle course since we ore con¬ 
cerned primarily with the chronological outline rather than with 
the w'eaJth of detail, 

Bctw'cen the Old Stone Age and the New Stone Age there is 
a transitional period lasting several thousand years. This h a 
period of decadence. All fine artistic expression has disappeared* 
There are no more beaudfuj engravings on bone and stone. The 
only .Azilian art seems to be simple geometric designs painted with 
red ocher on river pebble; designs which may represent conven- 
tjotiaUzed human formSt some kind of currency or tally, or some^ 
thing akin to the Australian or bulUroarcr* 

Howcvcft we believe that the Azilians learned to domesticate 
the dog. 

The doniesucation of animals had begum . . , 

In the next subperiod the Tardenoisiau, there arc not even any 
painted pebbles, only small^ triangular flints to be set into wooden 
handles and crude harpoons. 

The New Stone Age or Neolithic period followed this deca¬ 
dent transition period. 

These people appear to have been true strangers and they de¬ 
veloped many phas(s of a common culture, including: 

1 p The beginnings of agriculnirc. 

2. The domesdearion of animals on a large scale* 

3. The manufacture of potter^% 

4. The grinding and polishing of stone implemcius. 

The cultivation of plante and the domestication of animals not 
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only made settled commimicy life possible but also h^d » profound 
effect on modem man's distribudon* 

Neolithic man lived in limestone eaves, cireuLa/ pit houses, and 
on. pile dwellings over lakes, particularly in Switzerland. Elaborate 
monuments were conscmcced to eulogize the dead* 

Wc arc more familiar with the use of metals-^fiist copper, then 
bronze, iron, and steel—the age in which wc used to live* . . * 

3. 4500 E.a—BIHTH OF CHRIST 

During this period of forqr-fivc hundred years dvilizadon be¬ 
gan* The main areas of concenofadon were the great river valleys 
of China, Indio, Mesopotamia, and Egypt In the Old World and, 
in the New World, Central America and Pern* 

This was the age of construedon by almost unlimited mam 
power. For csample, the buildbg of the Great Pyramid in Egypt, 
the temple tower (ziggurat) at Ur of the Chaldees {the home of 
Abraham in Mesopotamia), and the Maya temples, as well as vusi 
irrigation schemes in I^ypt, Mesopotamia, and China, indicate 
some of their smicniral achlcvemcfits. During diese two hundred 
generations two of the most significant mvendons were made: the 
development of writing and the making of the first wheel* 

At Kish in Mesopotamia the Field jMuseum-Ojtford Unjver¬ 
ity Joint Evpedirion found one of the earli<iT fragments of writ- 
ing-a small stone mblec bearing pictographs recording a deal 
in whoit some sbe thousand years ago* This simple stylized pre¬ 
sentation of symbols indicates a long period of previous develop 
ment 1 believe that writing originated from property marks 
placed on boundary stones and wells, later tnarked on animab, 
then tattooed on women, and finally placed on wood and stone as 
records of transactions to establish claims* 

Also at Kish, since almost transportadon is based on the 
wheel, our discovery of the oldest wheeled vehicle yet unearthed 
had been of the greatest tmpommee* 

Many more or less contemporaneous developments occtured 
on every continent except Auscralia^ where the ancestors of the 
Arunta still lived in a Stone Age culture* Among the more signifi- 
canc were the making of fine poiiery, the fasWoning of copper 
and, later, bronze tools, the domesdeadon of the horse, and the 


bcgintungs of serious thought and deep mental application. For 
example, in Mesopotamia astronomical research was encouraged 
by Nebnehadnezs^ about 550 b.c. Libraries of ctineifonn tablets 
were organbted. SeJendhe research had begun. Man was strug¬ 
gling TO determine the course of Nature and her babirs^ Tbb 
search for the plan of die universe led to speculation on every 
phase of the earth and undoubtedly to its basic component parts. 
One hundred generations later man split the atom. . . . 

Communal livingt with the benefits of agriculture and plendfu! 
labor, gave leisure to the select groups of thinkers from the Nile 
to the Yangtze, 

Thus invendons had gh'en mankind time to think- , , . 

At the close of our period flowered the great civtlizanons of 
Greece and Rome. 

However, as through the million years before Nebuchadnotzar 
enjoyed the pleasures of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon and 
through the rwemy-five hundred years since that time, man has 
craved power over man. 

This same anibidor4 which made him lord of creation, became 
the burning passion for power through conquest. That b what 
purs the fear of the atomic guided missile deep into our souls-, ^« 

4. THE BrUTH or CnntST—THE tNDU^nUAI. Rr^OLtmON 

According to St. Matthew'^ “And Jacob begat Joseph the hus¬ 
band of Mary, of whom was bom Jesus* who b called Chxbt. So 
all the generations from Abrahain to David are fourteen genera¬ 
tions; and from David until the carrying away into Babylon are 
fourteen generations; nou'^ the birth of Christ was on this 
wi$c. . . 

The nineteen hundred years following the birth of Christ are 
better known to all of us than any other historical period, so we 
shall pass over them lightly. With technical development, and in 
spite of aUnost constant warfare* mankind never feared for the 
future because rapid communicatiuii of ideas w'as stiti impossible. 
Lack of modem mobility permitted uiunterrupted leisure as it 
now dues to many contemporary primitive peoples, who sdll 
have rime to read quietly and to absorb knowledge—to think. 


Out of thb: dmc for rcfitcdon ttis ihe InsE phase of our 

arbitrary divisions of dmc—the Industrial Revoludon, in which 
technic^ knowledge outruns man's power to cope with it. The 
result has been two world wiire. 

This was onr homan steir}% es it w as portrayed to the w^orld 
chat morning in 19}} in the Hall of Prchbtoric Man. Millions of 
observ'ers have looked at the diorainas since then. How inanyt I 
wonder, have asked the question that troubles me as I look at chat 
glass-bound review of human histor^^; ‘"Whither now mankind?" 

Crowds swarmed into both Halls that opK^nlng day, buj^ing 
postcards and leaflets in stacks. I remember chat in the Hall of 
Races of Mankind that first year 41,000 pictures of the Shilluk 
warrior were sold. 

Here modem man mec with his own image. Malvina Hoffman's 
sculptures portrayed in imperishable bronze the purest types of 
the races of mankind^ from every part of the world. 

In the cencer stood her heroic crio—ycllow, blacky ^rnd whitc- 
sjTnbolizing the Unity of Mankind, Sir Arthur Keith wrote in his 
inrroduccion to my Field Museum leaflet. The E^ees of Mankind: 
‘"To me cvciy type is Nature's attempt to give the word a happier 
and better kind of humanity,” 

The one hundred full-length figures, bus^ or heads were of 
men and women selected for Malvina Hoffman by leading an¬ 
thropologists from five continents: Africa, Asia, America, 
Oceania^ and Auscraliap 

No one can see these bronzes and fail to be impressed by the 
innate dignity of mam The Shilluk warrior epitomizes the liunc. 
The tiny African Pygmies portray the seriousness of family hfc. 
Daboa, the African dancing girl, is a jungle Pavlova* The mer¬ 
chant from Lhasa, Tibet, wears the look of die philosopher. 

Each race has its own disdnetion and iis own dignity. 

Two bronze busts iUustrs^ce neck and lip deformation* One, of 
a Fadaung woman of Upper Burma, illustmtes the curious metbod 
of stretching the neck by means of brass ring^ placed one above 
the other. 

The other is my gay acquaintance of the Paris boulevards, the 
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imincrtsc-Hppcd Ubang{ beaut)". The urge to touch her elong¬ 
ated lower lip has proven irresistibk to many visitors; as a r«ul[ 
It shines from constant touching, reminiscent of Sl Peter's toe 
kissed by the faithful in Rome. 

Another irresistible attraction in tfiis Hall is the Afghan’s navel 
Many an otherwise welUbehaved forefinger cannot resist the 
temptation to poke this fascinating belly button. A jar of patinc 
is kept in the Hall for it needs frequent retouching. 

There is an exhibit of artificial cranial deformation. A number 
of poples of the world—the Manchus. for example—prefer to 
have their children's heads round rather than ktig- For this reason 
the grandmother spends hours molding the head with her fingers^ 
and a tight band is tied around the child's head at all rimes, es¬ 
pecially before the closing of the fontanelle. In addirior^ the baby 
b tied into a cradle with a hard board as a pillow. This also 
flattens the back of the head, thereby making it rounder. 

Some peoples prefer to have the forehead flat and the back 
round. Among the ancient dwellers in Peru this was considered 
a sign of beauty and the most amazing head deformariom re¬ 
sulted. In Europe, in the vicinity of Toulouse and iti certain db- 
tricts of Holland, the head was molded to make it rounder, A 
year after the Fair opened I examined a series of deformed skulls 
in Tbilbi (formerly Tifib). These researches in the Caucasus will 
be published during 1953 by the Peabody .Museum at Harvard. 

Tht eastern end of Hall 3 b devoted to a scries of exhibits deal¬ 
ing with plij^sical anthropo!og)% lUustrating the principal method 
used in classifying the races and subraccs of maiikind. Graphic 
charts show the world distribution by skin color, hair, head form. 
Another series indicutes cranial forms, age change^ and racial 
difFcrences of the skull; sexual and racial variations in the oudincs 
and proportions of the body; variations in the shap» of the ey^^ 
nose, chin, and lips; and age changes in denrition. An exhibit 
showing the uses of the hand and foot among various peoples 
was prepared by Dr. Laufer. In another wall case thuty^-seven 
photographs of the more important racial tjqxs are arranged 
geographically, and their suggested basic Felationships indicated. 
This is based on an exhibit by Df. Viktor Leb^clter in Vienna. 

Also in this exhibit section is a series of colored tramparendet 


of racial types to supplemcnc the bronzes and to indicate the true 
skin colois of the human races. 

l*hat opening night of the Fair we dined aboard the Mispalf 
with Gene McDonald. The yacht lay inside the concrete break* 
water. Front a deck chair I looked out over a modem fairyland. 
Rockets hissed skyward over the atiuarium. Floodlights brightened 
the buildup of the Century of Progress. The reflections in the 
water, the jewel lighting along Michigan Avenue, made the set¬ 
ting unreal a$ a fantasy. As T watched, my mind went back over 
the past six years. Ehiring that time I had traveled the equivalent 
of four times around the world in search of background informa¬ 
tion, phott^raphs, and prehistoric collecdons. Malvina had made 
her trip around the world to mode) the rcpFcsenrativcs of even' 
continent. 

Now this, too, seemed like a dream, but the tw'o Halls opened 
tliat day were real! 

1 went home and to bed and slept fourteen hours. 
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laking^ dUt-of-rawn and foreign visitors around the mu^kCitm and 
rhe Fair, and my feet became permanently tw o sizes larger as a 
result of trudging museum floors by day and the fairgrounds by 
night. 

Hot^ crowded^ dusty^ and exhausting though it was, I never 
had a better summer. 

Millions came to Chicago. Millions enjoyed the Fair, Each 
night for many nights m succession 1 had a group of visitors to 
dinner somewhere Inside die fairgrounds. Ahcrwar 6 we w^ould 
tour the Hail of Science, stop for a drink in the Belgian viHagCt 
watch the Seminole Indian wr^le an alligator, look up the high 
ladder to see the high diver w^ith a darning torch on his back 
plunge into a ioiiall water tank^ and stagger around the '^Losc 
Worlds” As a good-night tonic, there was the *"StircctB of Paris" 
W’lth Venus on die Half Shell" and other daring exhibits. One 
very interesting exhibit showed a cross sectiDn of a city dump. 
During the past hundred years the main things preserved were 
tin cans and gloss. Almost everydiing else disappeared, $q that 
uc may w^ell be judged by future generadons on ihe basis: of 
Coca-Cola bntdes and cans that once held horse meat. 

Each side show' co?st a quarter. Having a string of guests night 
after night became a financbl problem.. Finally I obtained free 
posses. The friendly nods from the barkers and girls often puzzled 
my family or friends. 

Marconi visited the Fair, Ho pressed a silver telegraph key. A 
light dashed on Chicago on the map. The letter r flew cast and 
on—around the world. The rime was three minutes and some 
seconds. Wild Bppbuse broke out. Uiter I had a chance to remind 
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him o/ rhc rime when in 1917 he had predicted television to me 
in the Pabitzo del Drago in Rome. 

When George Gershwin came we gave ^ dirmer for him. 
Afterward we went down to die Fair* He insisted on being taken 
to the top of the Sky Ride* From these towers^ several hundred 
feet higfij one could really get a magnificent view of the World's 
Fair w^ith its strange panorama of lights, the lake front* and the 
city, all reflected in the w^atcr. George said softly* '^This is one of 
the most wonderful rights in the world, I have only one regret. 
The man who created k in his mind and imagination is not here 
to see it,” Tlie architect; Joseph Urban* had died just before the 
light from Uranus turned on the lights for the Chicago Fair* 

Among the unusual visitors were Morris Frank and Buddy h 
his Seeing Eye dog. Special permisrion w^as granted Morris to 
touch and “see” Malvina^s bronzes^ and for Buddy to enter the 
museum, where dogs were as a mk forbidden. In the Hall of 
Races of Mankind Buddy I seemed confused by the hfelike 
bronzes. 1 led Morris over to the figure of I>aboa^ the African 
dancing girL He ran his hands over her with a pleased look. In the 
same way he ‘^saw” the beautiful Mangbami woman from the Bel¬ 
gian Congo, the Basque from northern Spain, the ^duct-hiUed*" 
woman—my Ubangi friend^and the giraffe-necked woman from 
Upper Burma. 

[ think that of the civenty million visitors to the Hall of Races 
of Mankind sin 1:0 19] j* probably no one has derived more pleas¬ 
ure or saw more than rigbcless Morris Frank. 

Another interesting museum visitor was Maurice Tillct* the 
wrestling champion knowin "'The AngeL” He arrived widt a 
letter of introduction from Dr. Hooton, who had been examining 
him at Harvard. Here was a dear case of acromegaly caused by 
hyperpituitarism. As an undergraduate at Oxford ! had made a 
special study of this disease with Sir Arthur Keith at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

Although in most recorded cases acromegalics died before the 
age of thir^, the Angel had just passed his tWrty-second birthday 
and was still wrestliog, and a champion. 

Colonel Clifford OUey Gregg, director of the museum, saw 
in the Angel a chance for pubUcity. The champion's excellent 
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sense of humor was a litrk tried when he found himself, wearing 
only a reindeer skin and gripping a prehistoric stone ax, standing 
modonles within the Neanderthal family group. Then, wliile 
Pathe cameras ground, I directed his sudden coming to life and 
plunging forward out of the group w^ith a wide-open ycU while 
brandishing his mighty ax- THs newsreel with shots of me mcas- 
uring him appeared from coast to coast; we both thought it pretty 
silly. 

But the measuring was serious. The next day was spent mea^ 
uring, observing, and photographing the Angel, I called m two 
endocrine tfpedalists from Northw'estem University and the 
Universicy of Chicago who also interrogated him and made a 
case examination of his physical condition. Both were amazed ar 
his co-ordination* 

His chest expansion was 7H inches, one of the largest ever 
recorded, and certainly a record for my steel tape. The X raj's of 
his head revealed that his pituitary gland, normally the size of a 
green pea, was as large as a golf ball. Under normal condirions he 
w^ould Imve gone blind, and died, when very young. Fortunately 
in his, the only recorded case. Nature had made allo^vanccs for 
this gromh and left a space for the unusual dcvciopmenr of the 
ductless gland. 

The Angel proved to be well cducaTcd. He was a graduate of 
the University of Toulouse and spoke, in addidon to his mother 
tongue, Spanish, English, and a Uttle Russian, for his father, a 
French geologist, had once worked in the Urals. 

While I w'as measuring him, the Angel suddenly asked me, in 
French, how long I thought he would Live. I knew there was no 
fooling him. The moment ncwTjpaper tj^'pe began to quiver before 
his eyes, that would be the beginning of the end. 1 told him, on 
the basis of our examination, that he might very well live ten 
years, or even more. That has proved true. 

Each Christmas I receive two cards from him, one his profes¬ 
sional greeting in green ink, showing film screaming like a savage 
beast, the other that of a small angel canying a candle. 

One wintry afternoon the wind moaned over the lake and the 
stone balustrade outside my office window's w'as covered with 
snow. I felt irritable. Grabbing a pen, I let loose at the Sindn*r 


Oil Company, whose sLogaci^ '"McUow'ed a hundred million yeans,"' 
beneath a curiouaily uirrealisric dinosaur and a small human figure, 
had really got my goat^ In my letter to Harry Sinclair 1 poinred 
out that any tcn-ycar-old would know that dinosaurs beeaine 
estinct long before man appeared cm the earth and iliac such 
advertising tended to destroy the cducadona! function of muse^ 
urns. 

Two days later ihe long-distance operator called from New 
York. The Sinclair Oil Company was sending a man on the 
Century to sec me. Now 1 was ki deepi Their representative said 
chat by one of those quirks of fate Mr. Sinclair read my letter, 
and nest on the pile w as one from the ten-year-old son of a Texan 
gcologbt, who subsianciated my claims. My suggestions were to 
keep the excellent slogan, eliminate the little Mr. Milquetoast in 
the corner^ and have relatively accurate dinosaur silhouettes in 
the ads. I was invited to direct the making of modd dinosaurs. 
Again [ was beyond my depth, although T had made some special 
studies on dinosaurs during the geology courses at Oxfords 1 
recommended a team of specialists as consultants to Messmore 
and Damon, who eventually made the *Tost World" exhibits for 
the Chicago and San Francisco fairs* I collected data and photo¬ 
graphs of scale models of dinosaurs and, under the direction of 
the team, work began that resulted in the nationwide ads of the 
now familiar dinosaur. 

My second and last fling at advertising come as the result of a 
broadcast about the discoyerj*^ of the Kish wheels on the National 
Farm and Home Hour. .Mti. Alfred SIcjan wsis planning a series 
of five double-page spreads in the Fost^ ColtieFs^ and other maga- 
zines, for General Motors, which included such slogans as ^‘Thc 
long, lung trail from him to you."' This would have five illusmi- 
tioRs; mao against the world, the first wheeled vehicle, Joan of 
Arc on horseback, a chariot race, and man over horses, i.e., the 
G>M. eafv Another' slogan was “When a Nation sits on a throne," 
another In tune the Universe/^ 1 invited by iMri Sloan 
to direct the reconstmctiim of the first w'heclcd vehicle and to 
act as consultant on the series. I worked at night with an artist 
for a couple of weeks. The sketches were sent to New Yorfc^ ap- 
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proved by Mr. Sloan, and appeared as part of a $250,000 adver^ 
dsing campaign. 

Those who work ia museums have strange cjcperiences. One 
wintry night the guard making the rounds was startled by a 
blood curdling scream in the Egyptian Hall in the basement. He 
bitched on the lights in the hall and blew his whistle for help. 
The guards came rushing downstairs- No one was in the hall. 

They w^ked about flashing their lights into the sarcophagi In 
one deep case-, about 125 feet long^ a of mummies is chrono^ 
logically arranged. A single door gives access, k is always locked; 
it was locked on this night. To prevent moths or ocher pests from 
destroying the mummies, this case is airdghc and always kept 
poboned. 

One of the guarcb peered into this case. He shouted, *VLook 
here^ this mummy is off its base.®^ One of the naked withered 
bodies had fallen from its base and was lying face down on the 
linoleum inside the poisoned case. 1 studied it carefully the next 
morning. The base extended at least four inches on each side of 
the dried skin and bones. No living person could have entered the 
poisoned case. No vibration in the huiJding could have knocked 
it off the base without rending the walk, for the museum floats 
on an island of conenerc, there being no hardpan on the fiUed-in 
land along the lake front. 

There is sdll no explanation of the scream or of the fallen 
mummy. It is just one more example of things we cannot explain. 

All tn all, life that year in Chicago was gay. A great deal of 
work, and a lot of fnn. 
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^HE first seas43fi of the Qucago World^s 
Fair rcruimated in the Ml of 19^} and left milliom who had en¬ 
joyed it damorlng for a repeat performajice in 1934. I had nor 
bccD on an expedition for what seemed a very long time, although 
the summer dips to Europe had helped break the work of plan¬ 
ning and directing the two halls. 

These had been exciting years, but after almost seven in sue- 
cc$£ion without any field work, and particularly with no visit to 
the Neat East, my desire to return to that area grew. I continued 
to tvork at night on The Arab^ &f Ctfw/ra/ Iraq^ Their History^ 
Ethnohgy imd Phyncat Cb^^cters and also wrote several 
sciendfic articles on the excavations at Kish and on the Near 
East. But there were certain matters, such as the technique of coi- 
kedng and recording and preparing f or publication reports 0/ this 
nature, that could not be learned from books-^just as Uncle Bar¬ 
bour had always said. 

Dr* Laufer agreed that it was time for me to return to collect 
more detailed material on Iraq. He was fully in sympathy with 
the anthropometric swvey. We discussed in detail the collection 
of data regarding the land and the people—dealing with the 
geology# geography, hydrography, and meteorology. In addition^ 
there must be a description of the land, the agriculture, and the 
economic resources# collections of flora and fauna, and of course a 
detailed Study of the population and its dbtribudon, both rural 
and urban. In shon a full anthropogeogiaphical study. 

That is why April Poors Day, 1934, found me unpacking my 
bags in the “new^' wing of the Tigris Palace Hotel in Baghdad, 
with Chicago# family, friends, and the Fair thousands of miles 
away, 

Richard j\fartin was my assistant. Dick had had considciabk 
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experience in the Near Ea^c 2S a metnber i>f the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute Expeditiorii in Syria* He knew soinc jVrabic^ was an exceUefit 
draftsman and 3 first-class photographer* 

Our hotel rwms were cluccercd with equipmenr—caniera^t 
and other photographing equipment, camping cquipnient, Zdis 
glasses, botany presses, killing bottles for insects, milk cans, speci¬ 
men labels, many small envelopes for the hair samples^ a stamping 
machine, fira-aid kit, oma bottles of quinine, and a large horu^ 
bypodermiG with spare needles for injecting the bellies of snakts 
or large frogs* 

It was delightful to be back in Baghdad again. 1 called on old 
friends, Encluding the American Minister, Mr. Paul Knabenshuc* 

Later in the day I w'cnt to pay my respects to the Air Vicc- 
Marsliat and found that he had received letters both from my 
stepfather's friend Lord Londonderry and from the Air Ministry, 
asking him to assist us through his command. He had returned 
recently from a brief visit to the marshes east of Amara- He 
w'anced to know if our plans included a study of the all but un- 
knowti Marsh Arabs because they appeared to be different from 
all the other Arabs or Bedouins. I had not planned to study the 
.\tunt3fiq, since they lived Lq inaccessible marches full of malarial 
mosquitoes. However, the AVM told me that east of Amara there 
was a wonderful character, the great Sheik Falih as Saihud, Pa^- 
mount Sheik of the Ai bu Muhammad who live in the great mai^h 
know'n as the Hor al Hawiza which extends for about thirev' 
miles from the edge of the Chaliala toward the foothills of Iran. 
The Vice-Marshal seemed certain we could obtain pcrmissioii to 
visit this sheik under police escort. 

That evening T saw Winifred Smeaton. Her father w'as profess 
sor of chcTiiistry^ at the University of Michigan- At this rime she 
was teaching English to the two childrm of AJi Jaudat, then 
Rais the King^s Oiamberlaui^ and one of the right-hand 

advisers of King Faisal of Iraq- Trained under Boas at Columbia, 
she was a competent phyacal anthropologist with a good knowl¬ 
edge of classical and colloquial Arabic, Ali Jaudat al Ayubi had 
very* graciously granted her permissfon to accompany our ex¬ 
pedition. We talked over the possibility of visiting the Marsh 
Arabs. She agreed to the plan and suggesetd chat I meet Mrs. 
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Drtiucr, the wife of a BridsJi judge in Iraq, who had uriccen 
s^cvcral books on the land and people of Iraq. Most of die djne 
Airs, Drower had used her maiden name, E. S, Stevens, and her 
book* fly Tigris and EtiphrateSj is one of the standard works for 
that region. 

Mrs, Drower readily accepted my invitation to Join us. It was 
arranged that Mi^ Smeaton and Mrs. Drower would work among 
the women of the Marsh Arabs, 

Mr. C Grice, 'viho had long been adviser to the AJinistcr of 
the Interior, issued Sf>cqial insmicrions. including a pciti^it which 
would entide us to visit every Liwa in fraq. Later on* I told him, 
we wished to go to the northern areas. First* to the Sliammar 
Bedouins, w'hose Paramount Sheik, Ajil a! \ awir^ Uved just wxst 
of Alosul on the main track between Tall Afar and Jebel Sin jar. 
We would then like to make a study of some of the ''Devil 
Worshipers;" die Ycs&idis, who live in the Jebel Sinjar area and 
in villages around theLr sanctuary at Sheikh Adi northeast of 
Mosul. Then we would attempt to collect samples of the Kurds in 
the four mountain passes of Zakho, Row^andiz, Sulaimoniya, and 
Aqra. 

I knew we were asking a great deak because permission to go 
out among the Qevil-Worshipers had never before been granted 
to those who wished to photograph, take blood and hair samples, 
examine the teeth, and measure and observe some of the wildest 
people in all of Southwestern Asia. This was a problem from 
w'hich all other anthropologists had shied aw-ay and cvcrvmne I 
talked to warned me against visiting these wild and fanatic people. 
As 3 result, it naturally appealed to me more than any of the 
ochere, although I did not wdsh to appear coo enthusiastic because 
I was afraid w^c might get cumed down officially right at the 
start. 

The nest few daj^ were spent in assembling the equipment for 
our trip to the marshes east of Autara. The Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, through my friend Professor James 
H. Breasted, had offered assistance. Wc were loaned a station 
wagon with Aiihran ^ driver. We were also joined by Showket, 
w ho had been w^ith us on the North Arabian Desert expeditions of 
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ig-ijr and 191® and had proved his worth as photographcri inter¬ 
preter, and general aslsEant* 

Our party was to consist of Dick« Aiiss Smeaton, Mrs. Dro wer, 
Showket^ and A-lihran^ As a result of a story in the Baghdad 
Tmicif we were besieged by people applying for jobs^ untiJ 1 re¬ 
fused to see any more applicants. 

Dick and 1 were in our hotel rooms checking dtrough the list 
of supplies when in came a bright-faced young man of about 
rwenty-five, dressed in a khaki shire and faded khaki pants. He 
said, ”My name is Yusuf, sir* Vm sure you will wane to cake me 
on your trip. I am an excellent houseboy." I said, "Yusuf, I have 
just said that I do not ■wish to cake anyone.” He opened his brounn 
eyes wide. ”Oh, sir^ that does nor apply to me, because 1 am a 
perfect servant. I ivas with Captain Guest and he taught ine how 
ro collect plants md msects and to look after him, to make his 
bed, cook, shine his shoes, and do all his personal valeting. You 
see* 1 im an Assyrian, absolutely relbblc and tnistwotthy, and 
Captain Guest gave me a wonderful letter.” He produced from a 
barccred wallet a letter from an Englishman signed Evan Guest, 
who ^ve Yusuf a liigh recommendation. 

I said, “But* Yusuf, wc can't rake you in the cari we donk 
have enough room ” To which he replied, ^AU right, sir* Til hold 
onto the running board." 

He had such an honest and nice expression^ and such a fine 
recommendation, that 1 decided to take a chance on a week's 
trial. Immediately he said, “Have you everything ready to put in 
the station wagon, because I can start packing that.” 

He did such a good job of packing and loading the material 
in the car that when with a smile he said* '*! think I*ve done it 
pretty well, sir* because now there's room for me in the station 
wagon ” it was more than I could resist. So 1 said, ^'AU right, 
Yusuf* you cau ride with us* but 1 reserve the right to send you 
back to Baghdad at any rime.*" I could see that even the shadow 
of my doubt hurt his pride. 

We drove down to Hilla, where I ailed on our fat barber. 

I bated to pass by ray Arab friends at Kbh, but we continued on 
to B^ra and up the other side of Iraq past A 1 Quma, where the 
Tigris and Euphrates meet. At this point we were supposed to 
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be very close to the Garden of Edtti. Black smoke rolled over 
Edenj ive drove by several active brick kilns like those of 
Sumerian tunes and later, when Nebuchadnezitar had the large 
stamped bricks Ared for his palaces and temples. 

At Amara we were warned not to go w®t among the MuntaAq, 
because these Marsh Arabs might well be hostile. However, 
everyone agreed chat to go cast with Sheik Falili as Saihud was 
quite a different matter. The chief of police said he would smd 
a message by two police on horseback at dawn the next morning 
to inform the sheik of our pending arrival and assign ten police to 
escort os. 

We were joined in Amara by two other assistants. Albert 
Meymourlan had been lent to the expedition from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricolture. He was to collect insects. Khedoory Muallim 
was also lent to us by the Royal College of Medicine as a tarider- 
mtst, to prepare the skins of the birds we planned to shoot in the 
marshes. 

That afternoon we drove along die Chahala and reached a 
bridge where we left the station wagon. Crossing the canal in a 
large, flat-bottomed boat, we found many willing .^rab hands on 
the other side. These were some of Sheik Falih's people who had 
been instructed to a\^'ait our arrival. We walked over to the 
large reed council house and the sheik stepped out to greet us. I 
tried to hide my astonishment, but he was the largest Arab I vc 
ever seen, even larger than the barber at Hilla. 

Sheik Falih as Saihud, Paramount Sheik of the A 1 bu Muhammad 
tribe of Marsh Arabs, must have weighted about 550 pounds. He 
was at least six feet tall, and very broad in proportion. He wore a 
white flowing cotton dishidsshe and a flaming red beard, which 
we learned later was normally white but was dyed red to give him 
a virile and youthful appearance. He was very genial and friendly. 

In the house w'ere a few wooden seats; these were offered to 
us. The sheik himself sat on a raised wooden bench, rather like 
a primitive throne, with his 1^ crossed-a mammoth of a man. 
From this scat he ruled his people. ^ 

We ivere quite a crowd, our party and our ten police—a 
formidable amy even for 1 great sheik to entertain. However, 
he did not bat an eye at this company that had suddenly de- 
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scendcd like vultures from the sky. We were to be his guests as 
long as we wished to stay. With Show^ket^s help, i explained the 
ftmn purpose of otir visit; a scri^ of mcasuremefiis md photo¬ 
graphs and scientific observadom on the Marsh Arabs* in order 
to include them in The Amhr&p&hgy of haq^ When I mentioned 
that I was writing a book he dapped his hands understandingly^ 
A number of stalw^art Arabs rushed out and struggled back w ith 
baskets brimming with a miscellaneous collection of about five 
hundred br>oks. These were spread in piles on the floor and we 
all went dow'n on hands and knees to look at the titles. They were 
all in English. J could not imagine why our host should have this 
medley of books and express^ some surprise over a legal tome 
filled with cases of Brown vs- BrownF The sheik evidently could 
not tell whether mine \vas a quesdon of amazement or astonish¬ 
ment at his scholarly attributes* so he said, **Well, of course, I 
can“t read a word anyw^ay, so you can be sure I appreciate this 
library/" Then he gu(Tawed. 

Sheik FaUli then granted us permission to conduct our anthro¬ 
pometric survey on his people^ and said he w'ould send Sheik 
Khazaal, his eldest son, with us to show that he approved of our 
work. 

Arrangements had been made for us to live in a large whicker- 
w'ork hut that stood close beside die canaL This was the first 
chance ^‘usuf had to show his real tnetde. By the time we entered 
ir the camp cots were up, the mosquito bars in pbee, and the two 
camp cots and nets for the ladies w'cre installed in a hut close by. 
I knew then and there chat he was invaluable, and told him diai 
he had a job w'ith our expedidon as long os we s^yed in Iraq. 

Dinner was ihe usual Arab feast served to us in Sheik Fidih's 
hur. About 120 ^aJl dishes wxre placed on the ground in a long, 
narrow line about four feet wide. Around these we draped our¬ 
selves on the floor on ma^ and cushions. Sheik Falih sat on an 
enormous cushion. During the first course he leaned across the 
table and inquired* “Do you like hunting?^' I replied that w^c had 
brought some shoguns and ammunition in the hope that we 
might be able to coUcet some of the wild fowl in the marshes for 
specimens. The latter pan nf the sentence did not interest him* 
but the fact that 1 was interested in shoodng appealed to him 
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tremendously. He enjoyed cruising about the rnai^hcs and alwav"^ 
carried a gxin, which had been given him by the Brirish govern¬ 
ment through Sir Percy Cox. He promised to show the weapon 
to us after dinner. 

In the midst of this rather quiet and peaceful scene, aside from 
the loud sipping and gulping of coffee (the sign of good manners 
in an Arab household)^ there was a sudden commotion ouisidc. 
An Arab came in at unusually high speed for entering the 
presence of a ^heik and w^hispered something into his ear. The 
sheik beamed with pleasure and let our a hearty roar* We looked 
at him rather anxiously and he said very modestly, I thought, for 
such a great man, “1 have just become the father of my hundredth 
sun*” This was a reason for rejoicing, and I thought it an occasion 
rd never have anoiher opportuniry to w^itness no matter how long 
I lived or how far 1 traveled. I sprang to my feet and with the 
aid of Showbet made an ijiipassioncd speech of congratubtion. 
Later, w'hen it seemed a little less tactless, I asked the sheik how 
many daughters he had* He raised his right hand, as large as a 
Jiam. “Like the starsi in the firmament and the sand on the sea¬ 
shore,he said, adding, *‘Vou sec, Fve had so many wives that 
1 can't possib^ remember them all. But ! have kept track of my 
sons/* 

ITien Sheik Falih remembered his gun. This proved to be an 
8-gauge shotgun with a special barrel, the longest-barreled fowling 
piece Fve ever seeni Along the barrel was chased in silver a dedi¬ 
cation of gratitude from the British gov'emmenr to Sheik Falih 
for scr\fices rendered by him against the Turks during World 
War ]. He said that in the morning he would show us one uf his 
other treasures; only daylight would do it justice. 

In our hut Yusu? had everything in perfect ordcr+ Setting a 
police guard outside each hut, W'C w'ent to sleep. This was nnt 
because we were afraid of being attacked hut to impress our hosts 
with our eadoFsement by the Iraq govemment- 

Thc next morning I met the sheikhs son. Sheik KhazaaL a nice- 
looking young man about thirty years of age, who w^as dressed in 
a very f^cy blue and gold siira, with a belt ornamented wHth 
two gold t^ls. Sbeik Khazaal appeared to be bright and m- 
crgedci and perfectly wdlling to help although even w^irti 
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Showkct's help I could gire hini no idea wKac we weic trying to 
do, 

A mcsscrtgcr came to 5ay that wc wcne now to see Sheik FaUh's 
■Second proudest possession—a tricycle also presented to him by 
the British government ^for services rendered,'' For the demon- 
strarion Sheik Falih changed into a most cstraordinaiy costume 
wWch consisted of a Prince Albert coat over his white night¬ 
gown, On his head he wore a brown sadaraj the small peakless bat 
reminiscent of the RAF forage cap. He seemed to think this u^as 
the proper costume for the occasion and^ walking out in a most 
dignified manner, was helped onto his tricycle fay four men, and 
sat there posing ivrth his 8-gauge gun pointed into space. It w'as 
One of the most remarkable spectacles Fve ever witnessed, and 
although we took several photographs \ have never felt jusdlied 
in ^uig them. They would certainly make tfits great man appear 
entirely ridicnlouSj which was not in the least in character with 
him. 

The sheik explained that he liad heard of bicycles and had re-^ 
quested one from the British government. Feeling that he might 
have an accident on a rwo-wheeler^ they had ordered a reinforced 
tricycle from Coventry* 

Falih made no attempt to pedal the tricycle. After six men had 
lifted him off witli considerable grunting and groaning on his 
part, the sheik went to his hut and reappeared in Arab robes, 
which suited him far, far better. 

After this cyeHjpentng demonstration wc went dovw to the 
wharf and found, tied up along the canal, a scries of fifty of die 
very fine handsome pointed rnashitbufy reminiscent of Venetian 
gondolas. The Marsh Arabs go evctyw'herc in these boats, which 
seat four or six persons in addition to die paddlets. 

Sheik Khazaal, Showket, and I climbed into a and tw^o 

t^atnicn were soon propelling us out into midstream in the dircc- 
tioti of a village^ Before leaving I had siiggBted to Mrs. Drower 
and Miss Smeaton that they wander around the encampment 
close to Sheik Falih's house and make friends with the M^omcn. 
Yusuf was busy getting together some of the collecting material 
for our first trip into the marsh, Meymourian went out with a 
butterfly net and a cyanide killing bottle to hunt along the hanks 
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of the Ch^db. Khedoor}' slcpr« This turned out to be more or 
less his constant occupatian, for he had malaria. 

With Sheik Kha/.aal as ^ide, we proceeded downstream to the 
opposite bank. We were astonished to find some cattle tied to 
stakes, eating tushes. Sheik Khazaal explained that most of the 
sillages in the marsh sverc built on piles of reeds which accumu¬ 
lated mud. They could thus really Ik considered floating Islands, 
Young Sheik Naji of the island seemed to know Sheik Khazaal 
very well. We u-crc taken to a simple recd-mat hut overlooking 
the canal. Through Shouket, I explained the purpose of our visit 
and asked his indulgence In allovsing us to measure;, observe, and 
photograph some of his tribe. The young sheik complied vciy 
willingly, and said that if sve could come the next morning about 
nine o'clock he would line up thirty men so we could begin work. 
He showed us a reed-mat hut close to his own council house 
^t'hetc we could work without interruption. 

That afternoon 1 told Sheik Khazaal that I would like to ac¬ 
company him in a jnsshahuf with hissho^un and my it-gaugc to 
sec if wc could pick off some of the marsh birds. Wc were out 
about an hour and a half, hred about fifty shells, and had a very 
delightful evening. This curried great favor with the Arabs. I 
was sure that the story of our going shooting with Sheik Kluzaal 
would make us far more popular riian we might otherwise have 
been. These .\.rab$:, like all Arabs in the Near East, appreciate 
sportsmanship, hunting, skill with ride or gun above anything 
else. 

Back in camp, I watched Khedoory sldn and prepare the birds 
for specimens, and found to my disappointment that he was 
almost entirely unskilled in this very delicate procedure. Bird- 
skinning is a r^ art. I can remember hearing stories about George 
K, Cherrie who, even when his hands shook, could skin a hum¬ 
ming bird perfectly. However, I felt that if the skins were pre¬ 
served, no matter* how badly, they were probably worth the 
trouble of remaking when they reached Chicago. This proved 
to be the case. Although wc do not have a very brge collection, 
they are of great importance as coming from such an unusual and 
rarely collected district, 

I found Yusuf with ten children surrounding him, begging him 


for fTK^ncy and shaking white cloth bags of artknals almosc in his 
face. A table of packing eases ua 5 set up and opened halJ a 
do^n dn containersj Into the^ were pbced the animaLs, Showket 
TA^ouJd call out to me as a boy approached, "*four beetles^ two 
scorpions, ore lizard^" for which 1 \vould hand one a couple of 
small coins* The anirnals were then put inio die rcspccdvc jarSt 
and when the job w as over w e had at least a hundred* The insects 
w'crc given to Alcj^iiiounan. for killings preserving, and packing* 
We had brought boxes for packing specimens, paper, labels, and 
one of our ten-gallon heavy-dutj' export milk cans for formalin. 

That evening found us all pleased with out first day^s sporadic 
coUeedng^ The ladies had ato had a very pleasant and talkadvc 
day, and had been well received by the Arab wonxft- Mrs. 
Drower had recorded certain speech difTerences used by the 
Alarsh Arabs* Miss Smeaton w^as engaged with a womim tattoo 
artist who traveled thrniighout the marshes, decorating the ^kiiis 
of the women. They wt:re sure that if given more rime they could 
really produce some valuable new ioformatiQn. 

The next day we returned to the small village, W'hcre Sheik 
Naji receiyed us. Again w^e were i|uitc a party—four police:, Dick 
Martin, Show^ket, Shtik Khazaal^ and our erjuipmont, including 
the wooden stool for measuring the sirring height* Shdk Naji 
brought into the hut fifteen Marsh Arabs from twenty to thirtv- 
fivc years of age^ They were rather mystified by all ebb erjuip- 
menc and show^ed both interest and repugnance* I asked Sheik 
KhazaaE and Sheik Naji to be scared so that they could see that 
we did not hurt anyone. Then 1 scanned the faces of the group 
squatting on the ground, looking at us none too pleasantly, until 
i spotted a youth wath four beautiful braick He was smiling and 
obviously enjoying the whole procedgre. 

1 asked him politely if he would submit eg examination* With¬ 
out giving him much chance to refuse, I took him by the arm. led 
him to the stooh sat him dow^n, and recorded the observarions on 
his hair—the form, quality, texture; his eye color; nasat profile; 
number of teeth; occlusion; and general dental condiriorL Then I 
took the calipers, measured his head face, nose, and e^rs, asked 
him to stand up so T could me^ure hb stature and finally bb 
sirring height. The sequence was done rather deliberately in an 
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unscientific nsaruier, but one I thought would be most conducive 
to encouraging the othcre to submit. The first individual is always 
the hardest. 

Collecting so much data in a tdMjvely short dme is always 
difficult. A Bedouin encampment or a village group soon becomes 
restless, A great deal of information can be obtained in the first 
flush of ctuicHiity which the arrival of ftircigners always arouses. 
This curiosity and interest turn fitst to slight distrust, then to 
resentment. It was good to have Dick along to share the task, for 
we had to w'ork fast. 

[ asked the young man If I was hurting him. He smiled and said 
tliat he felt liiie. ITic others giggled. He was then led out through 
a side door to where Dick w'as waiting to photograph him. The 
young Arab came back into the room full of smiles. 

[ asked him if I might take a twr sample, and since he did not 
refuse—in fact 1 don't think he knew what I tvas trying to do— 
1 took the scissors and snipped a few strands from near the top 
of his head, taking great care not to interfere with his braidi This 
was put into an envelope, which was given the sune number as 
his measurements, observations, and photographs. 

Our study of the first Afcash Arab was completed. This was 
Individual No, i of the scries which was later to prove, as the 
Air Vicc'Marshal had predicted, one of the most interesting in all 
of Iraq. 

Our work continued thus for about ten days, unii] we had a 
fine scries of aai men. Wc went from village to village, taking 
about thirty-five membere from each group. After that number 
r found they became restless and 1 was afraid we would have some 
trouble, pertaps an incident, and then the whole thing would be 
stopped. There is always a very fine line beween insisticnoe and 
starting a riot. 1 must say that is part of the fun of the whole busi¬ 
ness for me, and just because it is so difficult t‘vc always enjoyed 
it. Showket is an espert at handling Iratiis, Together we have 
considerable esperience. Thus;, if I get a look from him indicating 
I’d better not go on I follow it very rigidly. His judgment in these 
matters has proved excellent. 

While w-e were collecting our scries, Freddie Sm«ton was 
measuring some of the women. Thb was far more difficult. In 
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fact she Wiis uanble to peimade more than a few to submit. How» 
ever, she and Mrs, Drower were collecting a piJc of notes on the 
folklore, customs, language peculiarities^ and the general livLrig 
conditions of these Marsh Arabs. Albert Meymourian had made a 
large coUccrion of insects^ Khedoory continued to sleep a good 
part of ihe time. However, he sang raiher well and m the evening 
he would entenain us with a song which, I think, he had w ritten 
in coUaborotion with a famous singer m Baghdad. The opening 
words were ^Schhuech, Scbi&fiech.** All of us learned che s^nng 
and he taught it to most of the Arabs, who chanced it very 
happily in the evening. So he w^ useful after all. 

Yusuf had the animal collection well organized, particalarly a'S 
to lizards, snakes, frogs, toads* and turtles. He also had begun 
to Collect herbarium specimens. We were oil busy, enjoying 
ourselves, and hard at w^ork. 

It was now dme for a lirrle recreadom SheJk Falih planned a 
wild boar hunt. He warned us in advance that this was dangerous; 
the two ladies were not invited. 

Ju^ after breakfast we started out with fifteen boats. The sheik 
was in hJs own speck! tarrada^ because, being so broad in the 
beam, and a great ruler, he had to have a boat tncompamhly 
stronger, greater, and richer than any ocher Arab’s. Hb boat was 
at lease thirty-sis inches across and had the great dktinctiptt of a 
blue and white striped awning. Sheik Falih, robed in w^hite, was 
magiufictnLK Sitring in the stem and paddled by eight men, he 
W'as able to outdistance ever^^ont, and certainly looked every inch 
a king. Sheik Khaz^l told me ihat he had picked two of the best 
boatmen for me. Both he and his father wanted me to have the 
first shot since I was the guest of honor. 

We were out in an open space, perbap a mile across, w^hen 
from behind I could see the tarrada with Sheik Falih approaching. 
He passed us, the sheik sitting with his fi-gauge gun resting on 
his knee and the striped flaps of his a%vning folded back. He 
weaved majestically. 

Wc waited for the other boats to pull up into a line. Sheik 
Falih then announced that the hunt was to begin. 

My two boatnten became wildly excited and started off the 
•mashabuf w ith bold, strong stroke in the direction of the call 


rccds, which wc all entered In an alnvcist West Point lino. We 
were to corn'ergc on the upland in a semicircle* We found a 
Tianfow lane> down w'hich the boatmen guided the •m^bahuf. Sud- 
denly^ right ahead of me^ I heard a snorting and stamping. I asked 
the boatmen if this was a khaij^ (wild boar). They replied that 
ic was much largctj it was a gtifWKtry, Since I had no idea what 
animal this was^ and Showket w^ nowhere neat, I slid off 
safety catch and waited as wc approached this nobe, w^hich 
sounded like a herd of elephants just ahead. 

The boatman behind me tapped me on the back, and 1 could 
see that he was terribly excited. My interpretation w'a$ that here 
w-as a large animal and that I must shoot it* He w'as .Marsh 
Arab patois. He might just as well have been speaking double 
Dutch, as far as I could understand. Suddenly rhe reeds parted. 
Aly finger was on the trigger. I almost fired- Right in front of me 
t saw the face and horns of a domesticated bull* He looked at me 
in ec|ual astonishinent and snorted. ?^ever have 1 come closer to 
shooring the WTong animal. The boatman kept diumping me on 
the back^ for he was terrified that I was going to kill one of their 
tame w^atcr buffaloes. 

Wc turned out of this narrow lane and proceeded through the 
reeds. 1 knew that somewhere to my rights probably behind nic, 
w'as Sheik FalUt armed with his great 8-gauge gun with tbe^Iong 
barrel, which might thunder into us at any moment. I did not 
dare stand up, for 1 was afraid 1 might capsize the skiff* This 
would be e 3 £tjemely ignominious and I would probably Iom my 
gun. I crouched low and looked for the clearings which I fck in 
my bones must be only a short way ahead. 

After two or three minutes of gliding through the reeds the 
boat suddenly lurched forward and we plunged mto a clcan^. 
‘rhere, right in front of me, was an bland* On top of the mmpicd 
reeds were lying nvo wild boar. They jumped up and plunged 
into the water with an explosive noise* The boatmen sreadjcd me 
boat. I took a careful bead on the neck of the ^Id boar 
fired a oo slug. The head of the boar plunged into the water, then 
came up again, and he churned on into the rreds. There was no 

time for a sccotid shot. ^ ^ . 

Now dicre w'as tremendous excIccnKnt To my amazement i 
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saw ihe cowering figure of Sheik Palih stajiding up in his 
supporting himself bjr mcaixs of the striped canopy as he swayed 
and lurched through the water^ In his right hand he held upraised 
his great gun^ and he was shouting orders. The boar was thresh^ 
ing in the reeds a hundred yards ahead. 1 was anxious to give it 
the coup-de-grdee but did not dare to go in front of Sheik Falibni 
From a standing position he raised his gun m fire one shot as the 
boar, in his death struggle, crossed a boc. My boatmen quickly 
paddled me over to him. The sheik put out his great hand, beamed 
with excitement, and shook hands w ith me. Here was a wonderful 
team, the foreigner and the sheik killLng a magnificent specimen 
together. 

All the boatmen crowded around the boar^ Then, led by the 
stem paddlcr in my mashahuf, they began a chant about the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed foreigner w ho had shot the large wild boar 
with help of Sheik Falih as Saihud. There were just a few lines 
lo this chanty but it was quickly taken up by all the Arabsi who 
stood up In rtieir boats, their paddles in the air^ chanting rhythmi¬ 
cally. I w as dtUghted to have made a lucky shot. 

1 had explained to Sheik Falih that we wanted the skin and 
skeleton of a boar for our collecrioni However* the pig is unclean 
in the eyes of Moslems and under no circumstances wdll they 
touch one. As we looked at the huge dead carcass floating beside 
the call reeds* 1 could sec that there was some doubt in Sheik 
Falih^s eyes. There w^as dismay and consternation on the faces 
of the Arabs* but w'hcn Showket and Yusuf moved forward w^th 
a rope to de its legs together, they j.ust stood by and watched- 
There was some muttering that the beast was unclean and that Jt 
w?as a disgusting sight even for Chiinians* such as we were, to 
touch it. But Sheik Falih by this time had sat down in his majestic 
tarrada^ and there was nothing chej*^ could do about it. 

As the boats approached the village the men, women, and 
children Came out to greet us. Sheik Fabh asked us to slow^ down 
while he went ahead. He stepped ashore. The women and chil¬ 
dren were driven with sticks back into their huts- Yusuf and six 
Arabs towed the carcass to the far side of a small hut, standing by 
itself. Two pobce mounted guard. Everyone w'as told to keep 
away^ 




Yusuf wotkcd all through the night and by dai™ the l^raX' 
treated skin was pegged out on the ground, drying, skuM and 
bones were being cleaned. Later in the day we would be able m 
pack it in a wooden case, and our first large main™! speamen 
would be ready for its long journey to Oiica^. After^photo¬ 
graphs Kind TTieasurements, we estimated that it weighed about 

day ait Arab brought b four shoats^ 
and ^vith broad reddish stripes running along the full leng^ of the 
back and sides. Yusuf made every effort to keep ^ 
they died on the third morning. Dick miectcd formalin Jc 
ho^e hypodermic, sewed them into bags, and put mm ^ 
milk can^e now had a male, female, and four shoats, These 
proved to be among our most important z^logiwl 
We sriU need a further series from the marshes in Iraq to derer- 
mtne whether these animals represent a new subspecies or were 
just local variants of Sw 

On our last afternoon among the A bu Muhammad ^h 
Arabs, Sheik Falih said he wanted to take us S 

flight of birds so he could show' us something of 
tjiiimificcnc 8-gauec gun given him by Sir Percy - 

ShLte »id I i..™od„r. ,nd Sheik Fjl.h m hi, ’‘"‘''■'j ^S»'' 

u, a hilf hour’s srsit sod ss w >*'“<* tk Sd ‘ 

of opoo w«cr surroondrd by r«d ho esmo op 
I shor ST s Isrgc »hte pelirso (Pri«i>«“ "“r>’ *”8^ 

W. cosld hL the bullets pseterisg on us wings boi il^M y 

shook im hesd end kept on. Slwik Kharssl also o^ed Sted on 

ttnw bird, wbieh k^pr flyinB- Sheik ™ 

of a mile away on oor lighr. He wna “f wt^ dl n 

n-e were doing, although tte sides of is c py 

FioiUly diis naigniBeeot brrd serded oo Ac »n«r « wh|^ 

estimated to be a hnndted yards away from Sh A 1 he 

Sheik lifted UP the left-hand side of hiS blue and white anop) ano 
sheik littcu up r , * j f„ii ipn side as if by royal command, 
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I shouted ^ cheer» bat ihcte was no response. He just 
sailed away majeticaliy into the distance. 

The onJy person depressed by this successful shot was 
Khedooiy", who was still sleeping, t gave him some aspirin and 
the enormous whice pelican and suggested that he go ro wort. 
That evening he did not sing. 

That evening Sheik Falih gave m a farewell banejuet ac w^hieh 
w'e sat around and listened to his stories. He was a dclighcful 
person, full of charm, with a really great presence. We thanked 
him in glowing phrases and promised to send some photographs 
of him and his family, espcci^y of Sheik Kliazaal, who soon 
to be married. 

Among the hundreds of animals collected at nearby Haifayah 
were skty-sLir small penriJ-thin snakes which were placed in a 
pottery vessel with a cheesecloth cover tied firmly in pbee* On 
the way back to Aimra^ 1 felt a dckle on my chest. When I 
opened my shirt a snake popped out into Mrs. Drower's bp; the 
floor of the car was moving with snakes. Everyone screamed. 
Mihran stopped the station wagon abruptly and w^e got out fast. 
Sixty-five snakes wttc coilccied and put into a bag, for the pot 
had smashed over a bump. 

One snake w'as missing. Just as we were about to get back into 
the station ^\'agon J felt a tickle on my leg, and, shaking my foot, 
again to my horror, I found another small snake wreathed around 
the top of my sock, Dick muttered, 'That must be a garter 
snake." 

Two Arab women passed by as we w^erc hunting snakes all over 
the floor of tlie car. T^ey showed no interest, only a just-thosc- 
crazy-foreigners-^again look* . . * 

In Amara we reofganir^d our equipment. The plants and in¬ 
sects from the marshes were labeled, catalogued and packed into 
tin-lined cases, ready for shipment to Chicago. A tinsmith came to 
the hotel to solder them. In the meantime Showker had disap¬ 
peared to his uncle's Abdul Kerim's photographic studio in 
Baghdad, During the next se^^eral days he and Dick Martin de¬ 
veloped the negatives, which turned out well The raciaUtype 
photographs, which were to be otic of the main features of Parc 
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[, No. I, of The Amhropohgy &f Iraq, proved to he splendid. 

From the point of view' of the anthropometric survey 1 'was 
quite satisfied, because in die preceding yesrs with Buxton, and 
in my owti work in 193 ^’— 28,1 had obtained a representative series 
from the central part of lower Irat], Now in 19 J 4 we had n series 
of the Marsh Arabs from the southeastern corner of Iratj. After 
we had left Iraq, Freddie Smeaton obtained a series from the hos¬ 
pital in An Nasiriya^ Thus we had representative series from the 
lower part of Iraq, with the single csceepdon of the Muntafiq 
Mareh Arabs. However, my feeling is chat their ineasuremenis 
would not differ from the Al bn Muhammad east of Amsra. 

Mis. Droiver and Freddie required some time to write up their 
notes before we started off on another trip. Since 1 was anxious 
to cross the desert, foilow'ing the I PC pipe lines in order to con- 
tinne the archaeological survey of the North Arabian Dcki^ 
Dick, Showket, and 1 planned to drive to Haifa along the "H" 
line and then come back along the “T" Kne to Mosul, where we 
were to tneec Freddie. We obtained permission to stay at the pi^" 
line stations and to arrange to sign for any supplies we might w ish 
to draw, i drove the secondhand Buick, purchased in Baghdad, 
Mihran the station wagon. By spreading the load on the two cats, 
since there were on the desert survey only Richard Martin, Show- 
kec, Yusuf, Mihran, and myself, we could ride very comfortab j. 

We drove through Ramadi to Rutha, now a fashionable tnns- 
desert halt, (n the morning i heard that there were several Sulubba 
tents pitched not far away. Since dicsc were tlie very elusive 
Sulubba who claim to be descendants of the Crusaders, 1 w-as 
arudous to bring our series up to fifty males. This w-as difficult 
because there is usually only one Sulubba family attach™ to cac 
of die great Bedouin encampments. Driving out to their camp, 1 
vras pleased to find there were eight males. I told them they would 
be paid for their trouble, and they agreed to submit more or less 
wiliinelv. We set up the equipment right out in the open, for 1 
knew that unless we went to w'ork then and there they would 
disappear. We also photographed the women and some of the 
children, Wthin an hour we had added this small bag of Sulubba 

to OUT coiJectionH - 

While driving acres the plain to their tent we had passed a 
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remarkably bad smcil. 'I'hc SuJubba tuld us chac this was a pile uf 
camels killed in reprisal as the result of a raid. We drove along 
following our noses, finally holding them. Here was a pile of 
thirty camels in the last stages of decay. However, through all this 
mass of putrefying flesh sprouted the skulls^ I shocked Showket 
by ^ying that I wanted as many of the skulls salvaged as possible. 
We drove back to die SuJubba and explained to tliein that if they 
would dean th^ skulls^ and pack them b boxes, I would pay 
thcin very liberally^ The amount offered was gut of dl ptoponiori 
to their normal way of life. They simply could not refuse this 
golden opp<irtunit>% crazy and smelly chough it might be. Show^- 
kcc did not like the smell much niore than ! didi^ but under his 
direction four Sulubba scraped such flesh as remained from 
eighteen skulls and packed them in nine Standard Oil wooden 
boxes purchased in Eueba Fort. Show^ket said this was the bcfac he 
could do. Mihran had a most disagrccahle expression on his face 
and 1 could sec he thought thU was about the utter limit in scu- 
pidit)" and nonsensCi The covers were nailed onto the boxes and I 
arranged w'irfi a passing truck driver on his way to Baghdad to 
deliver the cases to the Ira<j iMuseuin. These eighteen camel skulls 
comprise one of the best series from the Arabian Peninsula, 
chough Tm sure Showket and Mihran would never believe it. 

Ac Mosul Freddie was w^airing, and with her w'ls Mrs. M. Don 
Clawson, wife of the genial American dentist for the Iraq Petro¬ 
leum Company, who was to accompany us in order to obtain 
teeth smears of the Shammar^ for no data of this character were 
available on these Bedouins. 

We w^ere interested in the relationship between diet and disease 
and here w^as an opportunity for us to have a trained tcchniciaji 
obtain the smears^ which were to be sent for analysis to her hus¬ 
band at the Amorican Univenfity in Beirut. 

1 sent a note to Major W, C F. Wilson, the Polidcd Officer, 
informing him w'e had arrived safely and ri\at I would like to sec 
him in the morning. Thar night wc w^ent to bed early, all except 
Yusuf, who never seemed to need any sleep. 

The next morning I found Major and Mrs. Wilson as chamiing 
as I had retnembered them. They had a very atcraedve Oriental 
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house v'ith High ceilings and cool foonis. Over i second cup 
of coffee we talked about some of the events in die inter^-etimg 
years since we bad seen each other. 1 then spread out the map of 
northern Iraq. 

Before I began Major Wilson said, “I undeistand that you wah 
to >Tsit the Shammar Bedouins. I think it would be a very useful 
piece of work for vou to make a study of the physical charactc^ 
tics of the Shamm'ar. After all, this is the largest tribe in all North 
Arabia and you will find Sheik Ajd al Yawir a delightful host. I 
understand you also wish to do a series of T^komaM. Tlut is 
also fairly simple. Also for your work on the Kurds. I m entire y 
b sympathy with that and wiU sec what can be done to help 


^ ITicn his voice grew tense. “But m regard to your unmennoned, 
and to me the most interesting, project, I have to talk to you in 
two capacities. I am referring, of cciuisc, to your dc^ to meas¬ 
ure, study, and photograph some of the Yczidi^ These Devd 
Woiship^is are, as you know, a very^ deeply religious, bitterly 
anti-Christian and often fanatical group. No one ever at¬ 
tempted to measure, photograph, and study them m the manner 
you propose; it has aiways been considered too dangt^us and 
difficult. As Political Adviser for the Mosul Liwa, 1 should be 
duts'-bound to w'am you against it, and almost to prevent you 
from attempting it. However, 1 realise that the Yezidis are one of 
the most important groups in all Southwestern Asia, and » > ou 
friend and adviser I urge you to do what you can to obtain a 
series of studies because I can realize at once thcirgreat 
tance and significance. But I not only wfom you, o cr you to 

extremely careful." , 

I then' broke the news that Freddie Smeaton wm gomg w ^ 
to measure Yewdi women. He said that this would redouble his 
amriety during our stay in Sinjar. I promised to telephone him, 

wherever we might be, every' night. „„ 

In the morning the equipment svas brought dow to 
As usual a small crowd of onlookers outside the hotel watched 
the proceediugs with avid interest. The 

put in accessible ptisincms in the station wagon. The two bfg 
milk cans were roped to the side of the Buick. 
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We drove almost due west and to’v^Tird snosct we approached 
the black tents of the norchem Shammar on a bcauttful grassy 
plain, This was Ain TelJawi, and it was easy to distinguish the 
great tent of Sheik Ajil with its tw elve tentpolcs-die largest black 
tent I had ever seen in North Arabb. 

We drove up to the Larking of dozens of savage-looking dogs 
and the stares of numerous men, women, and children. We got 
out of die car, and as my feet touched the ground I looked up. 
Before me stood one of the most magnifioent Arabs I've ever seen. 
He was almost six feet tall, large in frame, but not fat. He had a 
short black beard and heavy black eyebrows. His dark browm eyes 
were kindly. Sheik Ajil al YawLr, Paramount Sheik of the north¬ 
ern Shanunar, stepped forward and extended his right hand. I had 
never heard such a rich, beautiful voice. Here was a real sheik of 
the desert, the first I had ever seen. He radiated power, justice, 
and strength. He shook hands with Freddie, who tdked to him in 
voluble Arabic, which pleased him after my hairing efforts. He 
then ushered us into his tcuL Wc sat in the usual circle around the 
glowing hearth. Coffeepots were arranged on the floor. On the 
fire stood a blackened, spouted vessel in which water w-as just 
coming to the bod. 

As if from nowhere appeared a tall Bedouin. He was standing 
with hb face turned away from me, looking toward the doorway, 
and immediately behind the sheik. As he turned his face I was a 
little astonished ro see that he had a great deal of Negroid blood. 
This was Umbarak, the sheik's personal slave and bodyguard. He 
was 3 magnificent specimen with his ebony skin, finely chiseled 
features, and glistening ’white teeth. His broad nose and everted 
lips added a certain majestic and dignified quality to hb face. 

Umbarak was the chief of Sheik Ajil’s household and head of 
hb 150 Negro emissaries. Wc learned that these Negroes were the 
tax coUectots and personal representarives 0 / the sheik. If a mem¬ 
ber of hb immediate family was not sent on a mbsion, the sheik 
sent one of these Negro members of his household and body¬ 
guard. Umbarak made the coffee beside the sheik. The sheik him¬ 
self filled the firfi handleless cup;, this was then poured onto the 
ground as a tribute to an ancient custom. The sheik then drank a 
little himself, sipping it in the noisy Bedouin fashion; thb is also 


an ancient custom) to show that there is no poison in the coffee¬ 
pot. 

The sheik then stood up and, followed closely by Umbarak, 
strode out of the tent, asking us to see the quarters where he had 
installed ns. We found three white Indian bell tents, thirty feet 
acrosSi, set up in our honor as gucs& of the sheik. W e were wel’- 
come to stay as long as wc wished. Then, putting his hand over 
his heart, he bowed and sivcpt away. 

The largest tent was assigned to Freddie and Mrs, Clawson. 
Dick and I took the next largest, the other Sieing for Mihran and 
Showkec. Two hours later everytlung was in good shape, die 
mosquito nets up, the beds made, and the equipment stored in ic 
proper place. It was now time for the evening meal. We washed 
and changed clothes and made ourselves as presentable as possible, 
Another tent had been put bctvveen the sheik s and our tcnis as a 
dining room. On the floor were about two hundred small dishes. 
The sheik was washing his hands, A Negro ^ood beside a large 
spouted ewer of copper, holding a towel and a bar of E^lmolive 
soap iit his hand. Each guest was given the soap, and water from 
the ew'cr was iKjured over his hands as he rubbed them. Inside the 
tent, I Sat on Sheik Ajil’s right, Freddie on his left. Showket sat 
beside me so that we could carry on some kind of conversanon 

with the sheik. ■ 

In the center of the floor, between piles of boded nee, were 
broiled split chickens. The small dishes contained sour milk called 
taban, gravy of different kinds, and cucumbers. Umharak leaned 
over mv tight shoulder, tore a chicken to pieces, and spread the 
white meat in strips on the rice before me. This is a signal mark 
of honor, done for the honored guest. Then, having seen that I 
had the best pieces of chicken, he walked behind the sheik and 
did the same thing for him. Sheik AjU be^ to cat. We followed 
because we were hungry and we knew it was good manners to 
show appreciation of the food, both by eating large quannties 
rapidly and by making as much noise as possible. This includes 
belching cither during or after the mcal-a ^e sign of stomach 
satisfaction. The correct method of eating rice is to grab a hand¬ 
ful covered with gravy and squeeze it until it becMncs about the 
size of a golf ball, then ram k noisily into the mouth with a suck- 


gesture. The chicken wk delicious, tlic rice etjudJy good. 
Despite the insistent urging of our host, the dmc arrived when we 
became incapable of swallowing even one more sliver of wliite 
meat. With profuse apology for lack of appedre, we struggled to 
our feet and washed our faces and hands, a very necessary per- 
foimance. We then followed the shdk into his big black tent, 
where coffee and tea were again served. 

After several rounds of coffee Freddie and Mrs. Clawson asked 
permission to be excused. Dick followed suit. The sheik, Showket, 
and I were left alone beside the glowing camel-dung fire in the 
black tent. Sheik Ajil, stirring the red embers, said, “Now will 
you please tell me the purpose of your visit and how best I can 
help you?’’ 

1 had found from espetience that the best procedure was for 
me to have each sentence translated by Showket. First 1 apolo¬ 
gized for my poor Arabic. Then I outlined my twenty-fis'c-ycar 
project, to w hich the sheik muttered a faint '^Maihdi^thr 1 told 
him about the prehistoric dwellcis in the North Arabian Desert. 
Sheik Ajil mterrupted to ask if these were the Beni Hilal (Sons 
of the Moon), who are believed by Bedouins to be their oldest 
ancestors. I told him that the people who liad used the stone im¬ 
plements in the high desert were the direct ancestors of the Beni 
Hilal. Since he had never beard that they might have even older 
ancestors, he was deeply interested. Then I came to our stoiy, 
how W'c had returned to Iraq with the object of taking photo¬ 
graphs, measurements, observations, hair samples, blood samples, 
and other anthropometric data so that we could establish the 
average type for the northern Shammar Bedouins. 

VVith gallant Bedouin hospitality. Sheik Ajil invited us to be his 
guests for as long as we wished, even for the rest of our lives, 

I had a burning desire to ask him for a list of the tribes and 
subtiibcs of the Shammar, but this did not seem the opportune 
motncnt, and since he had given his permission for the main pur¬ 
pose of our trip I thought I’d better leave well enough alone. 

Sheik Ajil told us that for two days we could not leave the 
neighborhood of the camp, because he considered it wisest to 
send Out Negro messengers to inform each group of surrounding 
Bedouin tents that we foreigners were his guests, 
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He then clTered to send a favorite nephew as our escort and 
guide. At this point conversation ended. Showket and 1 walked 
back to our tent, which was shining in the moonlight like a white 
pearl set in a bhek ocean, t reported to Dick and Freddie the 
result of our conversation. We were all delighted. We were now 
On the way to achieving one of die main objeedves of our e*pe- 
dJtion. 

The nephew, a handsome young man with a fine black beard, 
spoke a very clear Bedouin .Arabic. The sheik introduced him 
while patting him ajffecdonarely on the shoulder. To ingratiate 
myself with this pleasant young man, and also to pass the rime 
pleasantly, I suggested that he and S go out that afternoon to 
shoot sandgrousc. Just before sunset we drove back to camp with 
a birds, Showket was waiting for me. Something was 

wrong. The sheik had left a request for me to come to his tent 
3$ soon as I returned. 1 found the great sheik pacing up and down. 
His favorite son Ahmed, ag^ed sbi, was very sick. He begged me 
to give the boy some medicine out of die black metal Burroughs, 
Welcome box emblazoned with the red cross. I refused politely, 
but asked to see him. We wtn led into a tent, past weeping, wail¬ 
ing women, to the bedside. Kneeling beside the pale figure with 
closed eyes was the mother, distraught with grief and kissing his 
waxUkc Iiand. 

Flies crawled on Ahmed’s face, around his sdll mouth and 
dosed eyelids. Sheik AjU again begged for medicine. I explained 
that I was not qualified to tender anything more than simple first 
aid. 

The sheik, the most powerful man b all North Arabia, was now 
as worried as any* ordinary father. He wanted to do anything that 
might save his son. 1 heard myself givbg orders: clear the smallest 
guest tent; set up a camp bed with a mosquito bar; move Alwed 
at once into this bed; place guards on each tent flap and admit no 
one but the sheik and myself. 

Fifreen mbutes later Ahmed was asleep m the quiet tent with 
no files to bother him. His mother and the other women were 
waiUnc in the distance. Dmbarak had to keep them back with a 
slick. 

1 took Ahmed’s temperature twice. Both dmes it read 105 de- 
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gxecSp I had nev^ef seen thac on a thermoTnccer before. He was 
panting for breatii and complaJncd of shooting pains below his 
left shoulder bbde* Beads of perspiration trickled dow^n his burn¬ 
ing forehead. His father held hb clammy hand^ Gone was the 
dignity of bearing, the powder radiated by a great leader* Here 
was a father fearful of losing his son. I bathed Ahmeds forehead 
and wrists with water. 

Sheik Ajil took me outside* ^^Please, please s^ve my favorite 
he pleaded* 

I had an idea. 1 asked the sheik to drive me to the nearest tele- 
phone-twenty miles across the desert—so that I could get advice 
from a British medical officetp The sheik ripped out some orders. 
Alone he said farewell to his dying boy* 

Soon wc were bumping along in an open car^ Sheik AjH at the 
wheel and 1 beside him. In the back were crowded six of the 
Negro bodyguard* Just before nine o^clock we drove through 
the iinlightcd streets of Tall Afar wath its mud-brick houses sil¬ 
houetted against the rising full moon. The telephone ofEce tvas 
closed. Two men with rifles were dispatched to bring the fright¬ 
ened operator from his house nearby. His hand shook so that he 
could scarcely unlock the door. Exactly at nine o^clock a light 
flashed on the primitive si^'kchboard. 1 asked for Dr* T. H* 
McLeod, a Scotch doctor whom I had never met* The operator 
replied, as in all small communities: "Dr* McI.rtod is not at homei 
He is dining out* I will connect you.” 

Dr. McLeod listened to my ^cripcion of Ahmed’s condition 
and tentative diagnosis that he had pneumonia in the left lung^* His 
advice was to give him no medicine, keep him quiet, and w'ait to 
arrival at ten o’clock in the maming. He repeated this in Arabic 
to Sheik A jit who again pleaded for some medicine from my 
black box* Dr* McLeod ’ivas adamant. 

We drove back in the fidi moonlight across the plain. Shdk 
Ajii looked deeply worried. Evidently he thought talk would 
relieve the strain and he broke the silence* He said slowly, hi 
Arabic: *'l understand that in America large companies ate mn 
either by a sheik and his son or by a council of sheiks* Which is 
the better system?” 

He explained that he was going to buy a new car. He under- 


stood that the people who made the Chevrolet were a coimdl of 
sheiks, but that there was another company with a sheik and his 
son who made a rival car (the Ford), I replied that if the sheit 
were a great tnati like himscir, ilien there was no (question as to 
which was the best procedure. He seemed pleased with the reply; 
It was exactly what he wanted to hear. 

As we neared the camp I could see he was becoming censer. 
He gripped the wheel in a ferocious nuuiner, stared straight ahead, 
and said nothing. 

Showket came forward as the Chevrolet bumped to a stop. 
“The child is better.” Sheik A]il hurried to the tent. The child 
was breaching more easily. I put my hand on his forehead; it was 
clammy but cool. His cemperature was subnormal. My look of 
relief must have been mirrored m my eyes, Vusuf and I changed 
the damp sheets and gave the boy a sponge bath. Sheik Ajil stood 
motionless and cjtprcssionless. He wanted to stay, but the (juteter 
the boy remained, the better. As he took my right hand in both 
of his, I could sec the deep gtaritude in his eyes. A few minutes 
later one of the bodyguards appeared at the tent flap. Wrapping 
his sbbit around his head, he crouched on the ground, his camel 
stick in his right hand. I asked Showket to arrange with Yusuf 
to divide the night watch. 

It Was now nearly midnight. Even the dogs around the camp 
were quiet. The Sharnmar Bedouins were asleep. Their shdk was 
tosong on his bed, grateful to Allah, but still anxious. I sac on a 
packing caw beside dus young boy who might be destined one 
day to be the Paramount Sheik of the Northern Sharnmar, the 
successor to Sheik Ajil. Supposing the boy should have a relapse? 
The minutes dragged. The boy sorted rcstiesly and moaned for 
water. He tried to gulp it savagely but I only allowed him three 
sips and laid him down gently, and within a few seconds he was 
sound asleep. 

1 tried to read by the oil bmp. It was hard to concentrate, for 
the boy kept turning and moaning and groaning. Yusuf was asleep 
in a blanket. The sheik’s bodyguard was also sound asleep, his 
knees up and his head resting on them. At that moment I felt very 
alone. The moon was now almost down, the camp siIenL I think 
I must have dozed a little because 1 awoke with a start, wondering 
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where 1 WJis;, ro hear the boy moaning and calling again for water. 

Jusr before six o'clock Sheik Ajil came into the tent. He could 
see by my expression that the boy was no worse. Since he wanted 
to do something for his son, I suggested that he take the next 
watch. Y usuf, the miraculoiis, had ready a cup of steaming coffee, 
followed by breakfast. 

News had spread quickly around the camp that the boy was 
better. There was a suppressed feeling of iubiladon in the ait. I 
suggested to the sheik that the boy’s modier be allowed to sit be¬ 
side him but not distuib hiiru Her veiled and blue-robed figure 
hurried coward the white tent. 

About nine o'clock Dr. and Mts. McLeod drove up. Never have 
complete strangers been mote welcome. Dr, McLeod confirmed 
my diagnose of pneumonia in the left lung. The crisis was over. 
He prescribed rest and no medicine. He told the sheik that unless 
there was a relapse, which would of couise be Allah's will, the 
boy would within a week or two be able to begin to play with the 
other children. 

Two evenings later the sheik said he would like to give me a 
present to remember this occasion. He would not hear of my 
refusal. He offered me a white riding camel, an Arab brood ma^ 
or anything he owned. My request surprised him; a complete list 
of the tribes and subtribes of the Northern Shannuar. 

“You were told to ask that by a woman." 

“Yes, she was white-haired with keen, blue eyes. Miss Gertrude 
Bell. It was just as you guesed” 

“Bint Bell tried manv' times to wheedle that list out of me. So 
# 

did Lawrence and many otheis.” 

Sheik Ajil had guessed correctly. Gertrude Bell had suggested 
chat if the opportunity ever arose I should attempt to obtain the 
list. 1 waited. Sheik Ajil suddenly stood up and in a loud voice 
cried: "It shall be done. For you it shall be done.” Then, saying 
good night rathei brusquely, but with a smile, he walked out of 
the rent. During the rest of our visit no mention was made of this 
request. 

During this time, under hSs patronage and with his young 
nephew beside me, we visited the nearby encampments of the 
Stuunmar. Each night when we returned to our tents my heart 
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sang, for we were achieving our objective; we were on our way 
to obtaining the first Bedouin series. We had eve^ reason to 
believe that the Sbammar were of the purest Bedouin stock, and 
therefore most important for comparison with the Baij Bedouins 
living between the 'Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 

What Sheik Ajil saw how well we were received among his 
people, he said he saw no reason why Freddie should not trj’ to 
measure some of the women. I could hardly wait to tell Freddie, 
I^Qwidg how thrilled she would be. She obtained data on ta^ 
Shammar tribeswomen, a real triumph. 

Dick and I wound up with a net of 299 mates, which was pretty 
close to our objective of 300. Many rimes at Harvard, and later 
when we were recalculating the figures, I wished we had reached 
because it would have made it much easier for the statistical 
calculations. 

In about two weeks wx finished our scricsL There was never 
any tjuesdon in our minds that we were overstaying our welcome, 
bemuse Sheik Ajil was always so kind and friendly and hospita¬ 
ble. However, I felt it was time to move on. 

We said good-by to Sheik Ajil, and as we drove away from Ain 
Tellawd, among those w-ho shouted and cheered most loudly was 
his little son Ahmed, now completely recovered. 

Four weeks later, outside the Tigris Palace Hotel in Baghdad, 
a young Bedouin with four shoulder-length braids beside his face 
squatted, waiting. He handed me a large envelope. Inside were 
two sheets with the tribal lists, in Arabic, that had been promised 
me by Sheik AjiL This was published in 1951 by the Peabody 
Museum (Harvard) in TJbe Antbropohgy of Irtq, Part II. No. 1, 
where onr studies on the Sbammar appeared. 

As for Ahmed, that fine young Bedouin is now studying politi¬ 
cal economy in Ohio, 
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J.T WAS not vfitbout apprehension that wc 
drove into Bitlad Sinjar. 

This large hill town with its sj^joo Devil Worshipers, the 
Yezidis, guards the tt’csrcm approach of Iraq, forty miles from the 
Syrian frontier. Wc had met ugly looks on our way, and in one 
village a Yczidi sheik told us with flashing eyes: “No person in 
my Ullage shall be photographed or touched by Christians.'* 

The main street wound between flat-roofed mud houses. The 
Iraqi flag was flying over a mud building, the office of the Muitit' 
lar^. Showket and I went in to pay our respects and to fiod out 
if there were any messages from Major WilSotL There were, but 
these did not make us any more welcome to the jTmtasarif. 

Here was another official who could benefit but little by oim 
visit, but should something go wrong he w'ould be held responsi¬ 
ble. The muttJsanf listened, then he said angrily: “You know, t 
only have to serve less than another year in office before I am 
retired with a pension. I then have one great ambidon-to go to 
Paris for one final fling before I die. Should any difficulties arise 
vdth you, I might not receive my pc^on. These Yezidis are 
difficult people. They hate Christians in such a way that k b 
hard for you to understand. 1 am very worried about your visit. 

I asked him to send for the chief of the Yeaidis, so that I could 
talk to Wm with Showket as mterpretef. The vmttasarif shrugged 
hb shoulders, but he sent for the sheik. We waited over cup of 
coffee. Each minute went by slowly. . 

There was a nistlbg outside the door and in swep a tall, thin, 
hawk-nosed, kccn-eycd Yestidi sheik, the head of aU the Ycridb 
in Babd Sinjar, He was about s« f«t tall, but his white, comcal 
hat made him look a giant. Hb long, stringy hair hung down 
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beside his eyes, which were fiercely TesentfuL Looking sc him in 
that darkened room, 1 had a feeling of awe. The sheik bowed hb 
head slowly in my direction, and only slightly to the Totmasanf. 
He then crossed his amis and fised his glance fuonly on me. 

I was thankful then that Showket spoke Kurdish. I told him 
that this was probably the most difficult translating assignment he 
had ever Itad. Our success or failure among the Yezidis depended 
on our convincing this man that he should allow us to measure 
some of his people. The sheik was glaring maliciously at us as we 
calked in a language which he could not understand. I asked 
Show'ker if he was sure that the sheik understood hb Kurdish 
translation, and he said, “Oh yes, but he just doesn't want to say 
am-diing. He thinks I’m a Christian, too, and that makes it doubly 
\vot»,” Incidentally, Showket v>cs a Christian; the sheik bad 
guessed right, 

1 apologbicd through Showket for my lack of knowledge of 
Arabic, but T told the sheik firmly that I had come a long way 
and that I had admired his people from afar, that 1 wished to have 
the privilege of studying some of his men, A faint glint of kindli- 
ness passed across hb face. 

“How many of mv men do you wish?” 

“Fifty.” 

“When would you like them?” 

soon as the sun comes up in the morning,” 

“Where?” 

“At the schoolhousc just at the top of the hilL” 

He shook hands with me. As he grasped my hand firmly he 
said, “They w'tll be there. I will be there.” He bowed, put his 
right hand on hb heart, bowed again to the Tfmttasiirif, and strode 
out of the door. T was speechless. 

I sene Showket running after him to say that 1 would make s 
contribution of five Iraqi dinars to his church. In thb pan of the 
world It b alw’ays safe to make a contriburiou to a church, never 
to an individual. The tfmttasarrfi expresston was really extraordi¬ 
nary. He looked as though he had seen a ghost as he turned to 
me. “I have no idea what came over that man. It’s incredible. Of 
course he was just saying that to be polite. These wild people are 
always being polite, even to the ones they detest the most, the 


Christkns, He said yes, but Mmorrow murntng no one wilt be 
there.*' 

I did not believe chat. When the man shook hands with me 
and put his band on his heart, I had been convinced he was telling 
me ^e truth. 

We were bilJeted in the mayor’s headquarters, tn two rootiis 
about fifteen feet square on each side of a long passage which 
ended in a heavy door. Outside nvo police with fixed bayonets 
stood on duty. The two cats were placed in the courty ard where 
the soldiers were quartered. 

While the unpacking was proceeding, Showket and I walked 
out in the street to talk to some of the Yezidis and see if they 
really were as unfriendly as people had led us to believe. We 
found the older people not very polite but the children, like all 
children in that part of the world, were friendly and anxious to 
make some money. 1 told the children with Showket's help that if 
^hey w'ould collect some animals for us the next day we would 
pay them at sundown, Wc gave thein a list of the animats: snakes, 
fizards, scorpions, beetles, bats, insects of all kinds, frogs, toad^ 
in fact any animal that was alive. Word spread qukkly through 
the town that wc would pay for animals, particularly snakes. 

I could feel tenseness in the air though 1 tried to tell myself riiis 
must be mental. 1 have larely felt this sensation so acutely before 
or since. In our rooms the corned-beef hash and Boston beans 
were heating over the small Primus stove. Coffee was boiling on 
the other hissing Primus. The inevitable cans of Barden pears 
were opened. From the market Yusuf had bought some cljapatties. 
It bad been a long day and wc had missed luncheon except for 
bread and dates as wc drove along. We sat around a table in the 
Htdc room, which served on other occasions as the mayor's coun¬ 
cil chamber. 

During dinner there was a knock on the door and one ot the 
sentries mnounced a visitor. I suggested that he come in immedi¬ 
ately, since 1 did not want to offend anyone in this already un¬ 
pleasant and hostile atmosphere. In came a bent old man, with his 
omrled fingers grasping a stick. He looked op as he approached 
our Coleman bmps and I aw he had no nose, only two holes; an 
obvious care of syphilis. The old man said fiercely that he utider- 
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^lood we wished to buy some snakes- As he spoke, be tiowrappcd 
his outer garment^ lifted a homed viper from bct^veeti hb belt 
^d skm^ and threw it not too gentiy on the ground« He then 
reached in with his left hand and produced the mare. Writhing on 
the concrete floor wxre two homed vipers, each about four feet 
long. No deadlier animal exists in Southwestern Asia. I recognised 
the type at once because it was the same smke whose cousins 1 
had found near Bayit Welb in 19 ^ 8 * 

The physical features of the old man were far more repuldvc 
than the worst of the homed lipets* His price was one dinar 
apiece, roughly ten dollars. That ivas more than 1 could stand. It 
ivould set a very had precedent if we paid anything like that for 
a couple of snakes in Iraq. I told him I had never paid any price 
like that for a snake anywhere in the Vr^orid, The old man was 
very angry. Without a word he put them back in their warm spot 
between hk skin and hi$ belt. Halfway to the door he turned and 
muttered something about the ^Mirty Nasram [CImstians]-* As I 
returned to my cold beans, 1 knew that we had made a real 
enemy. 

We were drinking coffee when cherc was more noise outside. 
The other sentry shouted that a second snake chaxmer had at^ 
rived to scU two fine snakes. This proved to be a talk rather 
handsome-Iooking Yezidi, quite gracious in his manner, who 
produced two homed vipers similar to the first piiir. He asked 
one dinar for both. Even tliough we were paying an unusually 
high price for them, I knew that Karl Schmidt would like a 
pair from a new area fur comparison with those from Bayir 
Welb. I told die Yoddi that I would buy them providing he held 
them while Dick injected them with the hypodermic. This b 
always a difficult and dangerous job, particularly wdth such an 
animal as the homed viper* Dick put on his heavy leather glov^ 
got out the horse syringe and the formalin. The snake charmer 
held the snakes while they were injected with conoentraced 
formalin* Then they were up in cheesedoth* labeled^ and 
dropped into a milk can standing just outside our door* In the 
can were the other specimens we had collected along the way. 

The snake charmer was very polite and, when I handed him 
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thcs dinar, seemed quite pleased. He shook hands with me, bowing 
as he went out the door. 

We prepared everything for the tnoming. 1 eiplained to evciy- 
onc that we were on the most dUEcult s^ignuicnc we had ever 
attempted, and if there were any unpleasantness of any kind we 
might have to stop w'otk within a few seconds. The vmtmarif 
liad arranged for Freddie to visit some Yezidi w-onien at scvot 
o'clock in the moming. She planned to take her instruments in 
case she could persuade some of them to submit to racssttrement. 
Since die re was no information at all on the phj'sical character¬ 
istics of the Yezidi women, it important to obtain even a 
small series. As ! lay on an army cot, I felt that we had passed a 
fairly successful dayt although I did not like to remember the 
incident of the noseless man. Dogs barked inccss^tly. Although 
there was not much sound of human a^vity in Babd Sinjar, 
there was a certain feeling of resdessness in the air. I felt it very 
strongly. 1 figured it was probably )ust my imagination and 
nervS because of terrible stories of uprisings I’d been told about 
the fanatical Devil Worshipers. 

We had breakfast and were ready before sunrise. I had taken 
the precaution of asking the local doctor to meet us at the school 
at dawm with his blood-sampling cqoipmenL It is always ad¬ 
visable to have a local doctor perform this very ncklish operanon. 
Freddie was to be taken with an escort provided by the mattasari^ 
to the Ycjddi women, 1 arranged that she should send me a mes- 
saire every hour. I would try to send coffee and sandwiches to 
h^r during the day at intervaU, but all of this w a uncertain 
because of the difficulties under which we were workmg. 

A wjT^sj W&ht WAS iu5t 3Dwarins 1^ th« ^ cavol- 



u:^ Kp <hook hands with me ttnd saidi * men ate 



matter of only three minutes. In another room Showkn 
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was hctpmg Dick sec up the caimem and sh^t. The young doctor, 
who had b^n trained at the American University in Beirut, was 
there* I told him the only dung for him to do w^as to take a sample 
of the blood of each person and encourage him to enter the nest 
room where his photograph would be t^en. Yusuf wss to take 
the hair samples. 

1 invited die sheik to sit on a chair to watch the first patient. 
He sat on the chair, but 1 could see he was nor used co it and was 
very uncomfortable. Howev'er* 1 could pot put him in the 
ferior position of Arcing on the ground while Dick and 1 were on 
our feeL The Yezidis glared with a fine degree of hostility as I 
passed down the line* I picked the only one who gave me a fainr 
smile, a young man who seemed to think it was quite amusing to 
he standing there in the early dawn to be mauled iround by a 
"‘dirty Chrisriam” I therefore took him by the hand and led him 
to the slaughter* He was fairly willing. 1 then asked the man at 
the head of the linCt who also w^as not too unfricudly-lookingt to 
step to the door so he could sec exactly what I did to the first 
person. It is well for the individual to be studied neit to see 
exactly what is going to happen; he is much less frightened and 
nervous. There were just rfic four of us in the room—the sheik, 
the young man I was measuring, the other Yezidi, and I. 

The young man sat down* I then checked on the form the 
color of his skin, eyes, and hair, and other observadons* 1 asked 
if he was tattooed* He replied with some horror that his body 
w^as pure, without marks. He was not very pleased when f lift^ 
off the conical hat* I then put the calipers on his head length; he 
said it was not causing any pin* The sheik was fascinated. I took 
the mosuremenrs as carefully as I could. I also told him chat I did 
not need his name, because I was interested in the average rather 
than the individual. Both he and the sheik seemed very relieved* 

1 had completed eleven of the fifty Yezidis when I heard a 
vague commotion outside. 

I had m premonitiDn that something bad was going to happenu. 
I had that sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach as t stepped to 
the door to look across the mall courtyard. The ^idk was look¬ 
ing over my shoulder. There, right in front of us, were the two 
snake charmers* The Yezidi subjects were crowded around them. 
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It was quite clear what they were saying, although t could not 
ufldemand Kurdish. The younger man, from whom I'd bought 
the two homed vipers the night before, w'as saying to the noseless 
old man something along these lines: “You know why the for- 
eigncr bought my snakes. He bought them because I m a real 
snake charmer. He didn't buy your snakes because he knew you 
were Just a fake. Why, you wouldn’t even dare pick up thb 
snake/* 

Ac this point the younger man took a homed viper from that 
favorite storage place between his skin and his belt* and threw it 
OU the courtyard in front of the man with no nose. The old man 
bent down and, baring his left arm, sebsed the homed i.-iper and 
let it twist around lus forearm with the words, “I am not afraid of 
any snake, i am the greatet snake charmer in Balad Sinjar. Everjf 

snake is a blood brother to me.” 

The viper was coiling itself around his left forearm. 1 saw the 
homed viper sink teeth into the old man’s wrist. The old 
was perfectly calm. As soon as the snake had finished chewing 
his wrist he relaxed his hold and gave him back, quite calmly, to 
the owner. Here was the crisis. 1 shouted to everyone to srop 
work and pack up as quickly as possible. There was sci^bling 
inside, and within thirty seconds the suitcases were picked Mtl 
everydung ready to be moved. The doctor rushed out of his my 
room. 1 told him what had happened- The subject had disapt«ared. 
The sheik had disappeared. We were left there with die old man, 
who was taking it all very calmly. We rushed him against hb will 
to the dispensary down the hill where the doctor kept his dmgs 
and medicines. I knew that if this old man died I would be held 
responsible, since I hod started the snake buyii^. A of 

piano wire was pulled as tight as possible around the left upper 
arm. The old man looked very sick to me. His eyes were glazi^ 
but he kept repeating that no snake could hurt him because ^ 
a blood brother to aU of diem. The doctor said resignedly 
that the old man had undoubtedly been bitten many ti^ Ufore, 
and must have built up some immunity. He could do 
more except incise the wound. The old man had sucked the 
poison but it was clear that some had passed up lus i*™ under the 
KUiquet. The glands of the armpit were swelling. The old man 
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kept asking to be left alone, so \vc released him and went back to 

our quarters* 

Here wc found the T^maasarif. Bad news travels fast, especitdly 
in the East. His eyes flashed with anger, for he had predicted 
SQincthing of this kind would happen. 1 went down with him to 
his office as calmly as possible, to report the incident by telephone 
to Alajor Wilson. I talked as coherently as 1 could but Ym sore 
there was a tremor in my voice because 1 was very upset and 
worried about w'hat would happen next. Major Wlbon was also 
w'orried. He said w^c should stay in our quarters unnl further 
notice and in any case to telephone him again that night* For our 
protection, and particularly because we had Freddie Smeaton 
with us, he would send ovo armored cars to w’-ait about ten miles 
out of Balad Sinjar* A plane would stand by in Mosul auport. He 
said to remain calm and to leave Balad Sbjar as soon as possible, 
but under no circumstances should we attempt to drive hurriedly, 
for rocks would be throw^n or bullets fired* 

As 1 hung up, Showket came pcanting in to teU me that Freddie 
had rtttmied to our quarters. It W2$ a great relief to have her safe. 
We spent the rest of that day simog around in our rooms, anxious 
as to what might happen. TTiis uoeasiii<=s was everywhere in the 
air* We stayed indoors because evety jt^w and then a rock would 
sail into the compound. The ifmttasmf sent w^ord that the story 
had spread all over Batad Sinjar and wc were held responsible. 
That night w^hile w'e were having supper and trj^ing to be as un¬ 
concerned as possible under the ckcuiustances-4iy this rime we 
had ten sentries with fixed bayonets outride our door—a sentry 
announeed that there was a young man to see us. He was about 
twenty-tw o and not at all attractive. His surly, sneering express 
sSon, added to his costume and shaggy ^vild hair, gave him the 
appearance of a good and true worshiper of Satan. The son of 
the noseless ^ake charmer, he wanted to know how much 1 was 
going to give him in gold for his father's life, for he w’as dying 
from snakebite. I sirid 1 could see no reason ‘why wc should give 
them any gold because the whole thing had happened not directly 
as my responsibilicj'^ we had only been inctdental. He said he had 
never done any work in his life and never expected to^ that he and 
his iw^o brothers had always lived off the father^s eamings os the 


best snake chatmer in all BaJad Sinjar. I lost my temper and told 
him that 1 hoped he would leave at once because 1 thought it was 
time he did some work. In any event I w'as not going to give him 
any money for his father, to whom 1 sent my cordial and hopeful 
greetings. 

He went out almost as angry as his father had been when he 
left twentj'-four hours before. Somehow we got through dwt 
night and the next day. We did not dare leave. I telephoned Major 
Wilson night and morning. The armored were just outside 
Balad Sinjar. The airpbne crew was standing by. However, I 
hoped nothing would happen to cause us to ask for armed f^e 
because this would undoubtedly lead to a serious incident. The 
next night there was another commodon outside the d<»r. To my 
utter delight, in came the old man, assisted by one of his sons, not 
the one who had come the day before. The old man came with 
some hesitation to where I was standing, I shook hands with Wm. 
He said that he felt much better. From dme to time, he said, since 
he was a young man, flics (by which he meant mosquitoes) had 
landed on him and bitten him. After that he would fed sick for a 
day or mo. He was cryit^ to descrite malaria. He said be now 
felt much better, but the day before his head had been buzzing ffl 
a result of having been bitten by an insect. Neither of us made 

any tefctence to the snake. , 

i was never so glad to see anyone as I was this old noseless man. 
He looked as though he had been out on a real bender, but was 
otherwise none the worse for wear. After we had talked for a 
minute he lighted one of my cigarettes and said, way, I 

have two fine snakes. Would you care to buy them? They are one 


dinar apiece/^ 

witjaH shrtw of CXCltCJIlCflC I repwcclt 


•Yes, VU be 



would do me the honor of dmnng beside me m tny cu ne« 
morning. His face lit up because, of course, he had never b«n in 
an auteSnobile. I told him if he would come abo« cig^odock 
in the morning I would give him a nde. He could SJC beside me 
and wave to his friends as we drove along. 
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This had occurred to me as the best imurance that no one 
would stone us. 

On the telephone Major Wibon conhimicd this as a good idea. 
The muttasmf was far too angry to think anything 1 eh ought was 
a good idea- However, it looked as though were going to 
teave^ so tliat cheered him up* 

The measurements in Balad Stnjar had been very (tw; eleven 
men^ three women. We had some zoological and botanical speci¬ 
mens. One aFcemoon we had climbed up Jebel Sinjar to visit a 
small cave, where we had found ^me broken, pottery and some 
late Roman lamps. Since this cave had been used by shepherds 
there was little of archaeological interest on the surface* 

The cars were peked and we were ready, but there was no 
sign of the old man and his son. Major Wibon had arranged for 
us to meet the armored cats sometiine before nine o^cIock on the 
plain* By this time there ivas a crowd of fifty Devil Worshiprs 
standing around the cars, looking far from ftimdiy* 

Just as we were giving up hope the noseless old man came 
around the comer, supported by his two sons- The Devil Wor^ 
shipers were indeed surpibed to see the old man turn up. He gave 
me a rather wan bur ccrtaifily a pleasant snule and he shoot 
hands, 1 helped him into the front srat with all the showmanship 
I could muster* The crowd mUled around the car, I told Altbran 
to keep about thirty feet behind the Buick. The naut^drif ar¬ 
rived to see us off. 1 had taken the precaution of having the cop 
put down, so that everyone could see the old man riding beside 
me* 1 then suggested that he could get a better view by String 
up on the hack of the front scat As soon as I got him into thb 
position I stoned the motor. The crowd separated as we moved 
at five miles an hour through them; the station wagon followed, 

I told the old man he had better wave to his sons, because this was 
an experience few of them could ever hop to achieve. He waved 
to them and shouted. We were now surrounded by wild-looking 
\ cxidis whtKc mixid had changed from anger to wonder* The old 
man was waving like royaltj'' and the crowed waved back as we 
crept toward the top of the hiU and the city limits. 

As we started to rise over the crest, another group came up the 
Side street* They did not sec the old man, and began to shout some 
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unpleasant remarks about Chrisdans. The old man waved to them. 
They could not believe that die snake charmer they had known 
all their lives was riding in the car with the Christians. We con-* 
rinued very slowly on down the hill tow'ard the Last house. Just as 
we arrived therei some children tumbled out of another side street. 
They apparently did not know the old man or care; all they saw 
were the foreigners leaving. 1 saw them pick up stones. Accelerat¬ 
ing in second gear, the Buick shot forward tn a cloud of dust. The 
station wagon with Mihran at the wheel was dose behind. How¬ 
ever, a handful of rocks hit the back of the station wagon. We 
flew down the plain. About a quarter of a mile below the town, 
I got out and explained to the old man that one of the rituals 
of auto riding fur the first time is that the car takes you only a 
certain distance and then you have to walk back on your feet, 
just CO be sure chat the car has carried you the distance b such 
a short tiine. The old own nodded hb head knowingly and said 
of course he would like to walk back Just to sec how wonderful 
the car had been. As wc shook hands, 1 gave him a small present 
of money, I looked back to sec the old man waJldng slow^ back 
toward the village. Running out ro greet him was a crowd of 
bojT and children, eager to hear hb story. 

Then at high speed wc need to the hill and over the plab. The 
two armored cars were w'aidng a half hour’s drive away, their 
crews watchbg anxiously for us with field glasses. It w'as a great 
relief to see them and to speed on to the nearest telephone to lei 
Major Wilson know wc were safely out of Babd Smjar, 

Our next trip was to Aqra at the foothilb of the mountains of 
Kurdistan. There wc met the president of the jaf, the great tribe 
which migrates across the Iranian-lraq frontier to summer and 
winter quarters. In one of the wadb just below Aqra we found 
Some stone implements indicaring that prehistoric man in an early 
phafte of culture had passed that way. 

The drive from Mosul to riie famous Rutt-andiz gorge b the 
finest scenery in Iraq. The road, cut into the Umestone. wui^ 
below cowering cliffs w’ith the stream bed far below; a dramatic 
contrast to the but, diy, wbd-sw'ept .Mesopotamian plain. 

At Ruwandiz the niuttasarif vss expecting our arrival. There 
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W11S an invicadoa from the British vice-consul at nearby Dbna- 
Ruwandiz to be his guests^ He had a bungalow on a smaEt Sa.i 
area surrounded by high mountains. The Ruwandlz area is mag- 
nificenl; one of the most beautiful spois L have ever seen* Wc 
planned to measure and observe some of the people in that atea^ 
for our third sample in Kurdistan. Wc were now following the 
plan suggested by Sir Arthur Keith and Buxton. We measured a 
small series in Ruwandiz and Diana-Ruwandiz. However, I re¬ 
quired about thiny more Kurds because T felt tliat we should have 
a representative sample from this very important area. 1c was quite 
clear that this pass was one of the main lines of migration from 
Centra] Asia into the great North Arabian Desert. Tlie muttaxjrrif 
had us come to the prison next morning, tleFc^ surrounded by 
barbed ’wire, we studied thirty Kurds, dressed m white, all wear¬ 
ing criminal insignia and some in chains. 

Taking the stature of a man with a rifle and fixed bayonet 
behind his back was quite an unusual piece of andiropometric 
technique. I measured and observed them rapidly because there 
no qu^tion of the subjects being unco-operative, aJthough 
they glared at me in a savage manner. Later in Kirkuk prison 1 
measured another series. 

The chief of police told us about a huge cave, high on jebet 
Baradost, a mountain towering above the gorge. Wi^ an escort 
of twelve armed Kurds;, wc u'alkcd for five hours up to the cave, 
whose entrance proved hard to find* On the lookout above I 
collected typologically Aurignackn scone implements. Inside the 
cave 1 spent five hours. In one narrow passage I found, under a 
layer of stalagmite, animal long bones spUt characterisucilly k> 
lemove the marrow, and some large teeth later identified as of 
Sivatberiwtft a huge giraffe thought to have become exdnct before 
man roamed this region. I hoped to return to Jebcl Baradost to 
sink some trial trenches inside the entrance* 

We collected geological, ^oologicah and botanical specunens 
in this wonderful valley* It was hard for us to bebeve that the 
fertile plain surrounded by high mountains, and the great ^tge 
so many miles from where wc were, were really in Iraq. It seemed 
a land of enchanonentt far away from the great alluvial plain 
which used to be called Mesopotamia, 
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Ac Suliiirmnjya wc obtained a small t^presentadre series of 
Kurds, but they were nor too anxious to submii. While not 
openly hostile, there was a certain unfriendliness. Consccjoently, 
after we had done the best we could, we returned via Kirknk to 
Baghdad. 

Now 1 faced a sad task. I had received instnicdons from Dr. 
Laufer before leaving Chicago to return to Kish to salvage what 
could be taken away from the camp. No further funds were to be 
appropriated and it seemed doubtful that our excavadons would 
ever be continued. Dick, Showket, and I drove down, with the 
Buick and the station wagon filled with packing eases;, news¬ 
papers, and cotton wooL Once again the barber of Hilla, dressed 
in his form-fitdng pale blue sitim with gold thread around the 
shoulders, was very pleased to see me. A three-ton truck joined 
us. We paused at Tell Ingham. It was indeed a sorry sight It was 
July and the heat was oppressive. The wind was blowing and the 
dust was in a cloud over the trench, which had now become 
partly filled in. The Temple of Nabonidus was still standbg, but 
the depth of “Y” trench was no longer discernible. The walls had 
collapsed and the leveling process had begun in earnest. We drove 
past Mound *‘W” whew the twnches were almost obliKTaierl, 
and across to the camp, which now looked very deserted. There 
u'as no sign of Mahdi or Juad to greet us, no Samsiluna to run 
out and bark, no Shemti and his caracul hat. In the sunlight on the 
southern slope of Tell d Uhaimir two fox« were playing. Thejr 
felt perfectly safe^as indeed they were. 

We opened the door of the Kish Museum. Before us were some 
pottery, a few skulls and some objects which had not been 
packed at the conclusion of the previous season owing to a 
shortage of packing coses. Some of the ^bs from //a/jj Minieful’s 
village saw' us drive up and came running over the plain, hoping 
we were going to start work again. 

Apart from the antiquities, which w ere my pmcipal concern, 
the only other thing of any value was the equipment We had 
about a hundred large shovels;, which Watelio had imported from 
France, a few picks, and some tools fur repairing the and 
for general work around the camp. These were all pckcd into the 
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station wagon smd given later to the Onental Institute Expedition 
in Baghdad in return for their many kindnesses. 

By ni^tfall of the second day we were ready to abandon the 
cmip. I felt very depressed because I had spent snch pleasant times 
at Kish and had hoped that it might be possible to continue work 
there; my own hunch was that underneath the great Temple of 
Nabonidus lay the royal tombs, brimful of treasures, richer than 
those excavated by Sir Leonard Woolley at Ur of die Chaldeest 
I fiilly tlwt this was a large engineering task, that many 

thousands of cubic feet of earthy including the massive Nebuchad* 
nezzar bricks, would have to be moved onto the plain without 
finding one single object for science or exhibition. However, with 
a giant bulldozer we could soon reach the lower levels. As the 
YHLTs go by^ I doubt if that dream will ever come true. 

Fin^y everything of value had been salv^ed. We gave Hajp 
Miniehil some of the choirs and tableSi The day had been sad for 
us oil and I was glad when it was over* 

In Baghdad we prepared everything for shipment to Chicago. 
We had nvtncy-four gallons of animils packed tightly into cans, 
about ten thousand plants, several dozen bags of geological specie 
mens and about an etjual number of bags of archaeological ob¬ 
jects from die desert, mainly consisting of flint Implements and 
flakeSi One entire side of the Imc| iVluseum courtyard was stacked 
with our efforts. 

While we wese packing the animals and dried skulls for ship^ 
ment to Chicago, Dr. Walter P, Kennedy very kindly allowed 
os to use one of his rooms in the Royal College of Medicine, Here 
we had kepc the animals En alcofaok and some of the dried skulls 
Collected during the expedition, tncluding the splendid series of 
evil-smelling camel skulls from near Rutba. 

Winifred Smearon was pianning to attend the meeting of the 
Bri^h Assoc^tion for the Advancement of Science in England 
diij^g August, I was worried about the ten thousand negatives 
and all the origmal anthropometric forms we had in our hotel 
room in Baghdad. I asked Freddie if she would take these with her 
CO ^ndon, where 1 could pick them up lacer, I caUed on Norman 
Naim to explain to him the value of these two suitcases, and he 
assured me that they would receive special care and attention. 
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When she left Baghdad two days later 1 went down to the 
Naim tenniniis with the two smccascs^ saw than loaded onto the 
big bu5» and said good-by to Freddie, asking her to leave dion for 
me at CUridge's in London^ marked "To Await ArrivaL” Early in 
the morning the big Naim bus started for Damascus, carrying 
Freddie and the main records of all our work in Iraq. I hated to 
let chose things out of my sigbe^ but it seemed smpid, since I was 
going to Russia, to try to lug them across Iran and the Soviet 
Union to London. Crossing f ronriecs w'ith negatives is not a simple 
matter. 

1 renimed to the herd to prepare to leave Iraq, two days from 
then. I was walking down the street from the Ottoman Bant to 
our horei when an Englishman wearing a sun helmet and shorts 
stopped me on the street. He asked me whether Td ever seen him 
before and whether I knew his name-1 replied that I did nor know' 
him. He then said, ""If you will make no attempt to find out who 
I am, 1 will tell you something of interest to yom ■" 

[ nodded assent. He came very close and spoke in a low voice; 
T have been interested in the work you arc doing in Iraq. I 
recommend chat you get all your specimens and records out of 
Iraq as fast as possible.^ 

As I walked back to the hotel 1 quickened my step. 1 had no 
idea w'hat this unknown friend meant, but if there really was some 
risk involved, I'd better act fast. 

In the hotel I ran up the stairs. I explained to Dick and Showket 
chat I felt w^e should get the things out at once, although I did 
not cell them my reason^ because I was sure they would think I 
had been touched by the sun. I asked Show^ket to tell the station 
manager of the Iraq Railways that I needed a small boxcar on the 
train leaving at five o*clock that night for B^ra. 

I retephoned the chief of police to inform him that T w'as send¬ 
ing the results of our expedition ro Basra that night and w'ould 
appreciate it if he would send wo police on the tram to guard the 
specimens undl they were put on board the boat Showket found 
out that the next ship for the United States left on the second 
morning, which would just give us dme. I telegraphed the chief 
of the port at Basra, asking him to reserve space for the shipment 
which would arrive the following night. I also told him [ was 
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sending Showket with the train so he could supervise the loading 
onto the vessel. Lti the rneandnie Showket had located four car¬ 
penters and a dozen porters, untasually strong-backed Kurds, who 
couid carry on their backs anything from a plank fifteen feet long 
to a piano. I called the Iraq Musenm to telJ them the cases had to 
leave that night for Basra. Within six hours we had all chat ma¬ 
terial packed, labeled, addressed, and actually on the train, guarded 
by uvo soldiers and by Showket. I felt a great load off my mind. 

That night we dined with the American Minister. The Knaben- 
shucs Were dclightfijl hosts. About midnight wc said good night 
Md drove back to the hotel. It was a stifling hot night. For sleep¬ 
ing there were two altemadvcs; in a room wirh die large punkah 
fan moving o^'cthead, or the roof. Dick always slept in his coom, 
but I preferred the roof.^ Yusuf spread his bedroll somewhere 
On the roof near my camp cot * 

Suddenly I was awakened by \ usuf. *'Hurry^ quick, sir, Mn 
Martin's room on fire.-' I rushed down the flight of stairs leading 
to the passageway. Smoke was jjouring up this staircase. Witis 
Yusuf at my heels I ran to die end of the passageway. Dick'i room 
was this open spee, which was glass-enclosed The blue 

billowing smoke w'as choking and bUnding^it was the burning 
panchromadc developer and other film cquipmenL By that time 
one of the hotel boys i.vas there, and 1 told him to call the fire 
department and rouse the management—then f shouted in Yusufs 
ear that T was going to find Dick. [ cold him that if I did not come 
out of the $moke within thury seconds he must come in and pull 
me out* In moments of crisis Yusufs eyes would shine and I knew 
that r could mist him even with my life* Tlic smoke was almost 
choking me, even with a wet towel over my nose and mouth. I 
rushed forward to find Dick’s room was a furnace. Aly first idea 
w-as to break through tfie door to see if he was inside. But I could 
hear nothing, which m^mt that he W'as either dead or not there. 
I ran back to \usuf, to my bedrootUi By this dme there was a 
crow'd of hotel boys Standing at the entrance- I told them that 
^ey must form a chain, and on no account must anyone be left 
in there more than thirty seconds. They seemed to undei^xand. 
and f ru$hcd into tlie room and found Dick lying unconscious on 
his face On my bed. With the help of Yusuf and one of the horel 
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boys we carried him down to the courtyard. I had to go hack into 
my room- I went back with Yusuf. We picked up my brief case^ 
found my passport^ expedition papers^ and a pile of receipts. I 
carried these to safety and puc them on the step beside Dick, who 
was sirring up* I then went back for the fourth rime* When 1 
came out I was grabbed hy one of the British authorities, who had 
turned up at the scene of the fire* He told me rather forcibly that 
I couJdnY go back any more* I told him 1 was going right back 
again^ and that neither he nor anyone else could stop me. He w^as 
not in the lea$r angty^ seeing my condition. He said calmly, 
*'Fim I suggest that you look at what you brought out of the 
room the last rime*” I looked down^ and to my amazement found 
that all 1 had salvaged from the inferno were my Zeiss glasses and 
a copy of The Ne*w Vorkcr. 

After breakfast 1 had a spbtttng lieadache. .My eyes w'crc blood¬ 
shot* Dick was coughing badly, and his eyes were almost closed* 

1 w^as told that there were mo men to see me. They said they 
owned the hotel and that Dick had started the fire by smoking in 
bed. They planned to sue me for the damages. This ivas indeed a 
blow, especially since we w^ere planning to leave for Iran the next 
day. If we had to pay damages for the fire and water in the hotel, 
it would probably take up every available cent and w^e w^ould be 
unable to go to Iran or to the Soviet Union—or even home to 
Chicago! 

My head was splitting. Instead of fighting with the pair^ I told 
them to bring their esuniates later in the day* I went up to a room 
and lay with an ice pack over my eyes and forehead* An idea 
came. 1 got up, had a bath, shaved and dressed in clean white 
clothes, and drove to the power station of the city of Baghdad* 
Htrc 1 found ^ delightful red-faced Scot* mopping hts brow as 
he worked* Of course he knew about the firej everyone in 
Baghdad knew about the fire* I asked hnu if the engineer who had 
made the report to him that morning about the fire was present, 
as 1 had to talk to him right away* When he came I asked him if 
he would sign a statement, based on hts examination, that the fire 
could have been started by faulty electric wiring. 

He typed it, on the power company's stationery, and sigrted it* 
Armed with this most precious of documents, I rerumed to the 


hotel. We had finbhcd luncheon when I was told the mo men 
were Ducsidc^ with mo friends. As I came out on the balcony 
their eyes w^cre shkung w^ith the certainty of criujmphp 
They had a sheet of paper on which were the cstiinates for 
restoring that secdon of the hotcb a^ured me that one thou¬ 
sand pounds w'ould cover the damages. 

Instead of show^ing any dismay at the figure, I asked all four 
of them to sign the amDunt of damages, with their fuJ] names and 
addresses. They signed, with looks of triumphs 
Then 1 told them I would not give ihem one cent, because my 
law'suit would be for far more than this paltry sum; I would sue 
the four of them on the basis of their signatures on the document 
in front of me, not only for damages to all of our equipment, but 
also for endangering our lives widt faulty wiring. 

One demanded: *^Do you have any authority for your statement 
that the wiring is faulty? I produced the pper from my pocket* 
^^Herc is a statement signed by the engineer of the Li^t and 
Ppw'er Company of Baghdad, who made an inspection of the 
damage caused by your fire." 

They returned presently with a magnificent document which 
absolved us from aU and every shade of r-sponslbility for the 
fire. 

As 1 went up to my smokc-stamed room that night I realized 
that this had been a pretry c 1 o$c calk Not only might the shipment 
have been ruined, but wt might have lost all our photographic 
supplies and all our photographs and records. If 1 had not sent 
the two suitcases containing the ten thousand ncgarivis and the 
forms and other data with Freddie to London, these w-ould have 
been in Dick's room. They might not have been burned but in 
any case W'ould have been ruined by the watcr^ for his room 
w'as about eight inches deep in black, viscid liquid. 

1 went to sleep thanking out unknown benefactor in the street* 
whom I never saw again. I have no Idea who he was, I do not 
know' whether he had a hunch that something w'as going to hap¬ 
pen, or whether he knew someone was going to tiy to smoke us 
our, literally. In any event the shipment sailed from Basra, the suit¬ 
cases were on their way to London,^ our part in the ip34 anthro¬ 
pometric survey of Iraq was over, and we could leave for Iran* 
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X THE END of July we started the long 

upward drive from Baghdad to the plateau of Itm (Persia Four 
of us were crowded into the customarily overloaded car^ Dick^ 
Yusufs and I, and \^dth us, by special permission of the Director- 
General of Health in Baghdad^ our good-humored and delightful 
friend, Dr. Walter Pp Kennedy of the Royal College of Medicine. 

Cp to this year, 19^4, there had been few if any recorded 
series of blood groups betw'oen the Jordan Valley and India. 
Sir Arthur Keith had suggested that we start the blood grouping 
in Iraq and Dr. Kennedy had begun this work that was to grow 
to such proportions within the next two decade. 

This was an exdring and beautiful journey, for Persb is another 
of chose magic-sounding names. We neared Teheran, and behind 
tlic ancient capitalf like a tremendous painted backdrop, rose die 
chain of Elburz Moumains, dominated by the extinct, snow¬ 
capped volcano of i8,6oo-foot Mount Demavand* 

I w^as armed with the usual letters and official rcqiicsca to 
smooth our ’way. As a resale, after a wait of only five days, a 
special permit, called a was issued by die auchoridcs at 

Teheran, permitting the members of our expedition to travel to 
and from ShiraXt to conduct anthropometric studies whenever 
convenient, collect geographical, zoological, and botanical speci¬ 
mens, and take phocograpl^. 

We left Teheran through a beautiful city gate ornamented 
with blue and white tile, and took the main toad to die south. 
Outside the city and covering many acres, brick kilns belched 
black smoke. Near these was a large cemetery where women 
clad in black or dark cloches w'ere wailing over the graves. Ac 
intervals the dusty road was blocked by funeral pnocessiocis, each 
followxd by hoses of mourners^ Long lines of Camels widi dnkiing 
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bells padded to and from the great markets, and swsrms of 
donkeys plodded, all but hidden under bulky loads. 

After a few miles vve took a mad to the left to the site of the 
ancient city of Rayy, the ancient Rha^c% covering miles of the 
plain^ 1 his onctinie capital of the great Parthian Empire was being 
cx^^vated by the joint expedition of the Univeisicy Museum of 
Philadelphia and tlic Boston Museum of Fine Arts, under the 
dinecdon of Dr. Erich F. Schmidt. 

Erich welcomed us to this ruined dry that once had held a 
million souk Rajy in its prime muse have been splendid. 

It an inspiring experience to w'alk bct\vecn mounds and 
outcropping walk below the ruined but still impressive acropotk 
and rc-crcatc in one's mind the Rayy that about a jj, 700 bad been 
a world center of culture and commerce, [n iito the invasion 
of the Mongols under Genghis Khan brought Rayy, after 3 mag- 
niheent struggle, to a dramadc end, Naizmudin, a Mohammedan 
author, a native of Rajy who escaped the Alongolian destruction 
of the ciryj wrote: 

Could there well be worse slaughter than there was in Rhei 
(R 3 y^'')i W’bcrc 1 , wretched as I am, was bom and bred, where the 
whole popubrion of 500,000 sonb w^as cither butchered or carried 
into slavery?" 

^ tars brer, w'hcn I saw the nuns of Berlin^ I remembered Rayy, 

anodict city ra^ed because of the dictatorial ambitions of a ringic 
tnan. 

Eight hours bter we reached Isfahan, probably the Aspadana 
of Ptolemy, a dty that had sundved the pillage of Genghis Khan 
and the massacm of its popubdon by Tamerlane. Shah Abbas 
made it the capital of the Persian Empire. 

m c^oyc through the grear centnU square, known as die 
Maidan-i-Shah, flanked with buildings, its focal point the splendid, 
tn«H]ue. patterned brightly with rile. At either end 
of the Maidan arc two marble columns which once served as goal 
posts for the game called chugan, originated by the Persians, which 
has become our polo. 

Next morning I called on the governor and explained our in¬ 
tention of doing anthropometric work along the road between 
Isfahan and Shirai. It was plain that the suggestion made him un- 
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eas).% :ind it occurred to me that he might object less if we worked 
m the ghetto. He seemed relieved and spoke to Mr, Joseph Cohen 
of the Alliance braelicc, who readily agreed to assist us. 

According to traditior^ the Isfahan ghetto has existed about 
tw'eniy-five hundred years. The Jews claim that they founded 
tsfahatv that the city was built by captives brought there by 
Nebuchadne^jiar after he had taken Jerusalem, It is related chat 
the Jew'S brought earth and water from Jerusalem and made tests 
w'hcrevcr they went; tn only one place did die earth and water 
correspond to the samples from Jerusalem* They founded a 
colony and named it Al-Yehudiyahp later Isfahan. 

Now, w'e w^re tolck about four thousand jew^ lived in the 
ghetto of Isfahan* At seven in the morning of August 20, 1934^ we 
drove in an ancient carriage about a mile from the Maidan, then, 
turning off the wide main streett w'c passed under an arch and 
down a narrowing street to a dark, forbidding doorway. 

We worked all that swclceritig day in the fttadrciseb (school) ^ 
and between sunrise and sunset measured one hundred individuals. 
The racial characteristics of this secluded community in central 
Iran had persisted to a marked degree, although there Wits con¬ 
siderable variation. It was quite clear from the study^ and particu¬ 
larly from the examination of the photographs httt^ that thk 
group of Jews In Isfalian w'as homogeneous only in religioru I 
knew that the Jc^vs are a people, not a race, for there are Cau- 
casLan, Ncgroi and Mongolian JeuT, 

Wc wero delighted to have this good series for comparison 
with the Jew'S of Iraq^ other pares of Southwestern *Asia^ and che 
Caucasus to the north* 

But w hen I spoke of extending the survey the governor became 
evasive, saying he w'ould have to take the mattet up with the 
chief of police and ocher authorities. It w^as clear that he did not 
recommend our working on any other groups in Isfahan. 

I began instead to collect use^l plants and drugs for Dr. Laufer^ 
and information concerning their uses in the creatment of dis¬ 
eases* This quest led me through the rwisting lanes of Isfahan to 
the home of Mim Muhwnmed Ali Khan, a mnety-five ycar-old 
doctor I had met in the market one afternoon walking b^de his 
small dorikey, which was loaded down with herbs. His father* 


several uncles, and si grandfather had been medical pmeddoner^. 
In his house were rwo large volumes of prescriptions handwritEcn 
by his grandfather a hundred years before. 1 longed to microfilm 
every page for scudy^ but we were running short of filmL With 
the aid of Juda Rabbi Hedvat 1 wrote down many of his prescrip¬ 
tions for headaches and other ills, and how the herbs should be 
prepared and applied. Since we were guests I could offer no gift, 
only thank him for his courtesy. A report by Dr. David Hooper, 
introducing these medical notes, was published by Field Muscum- 

I had hoped to be able to smdy some of the w'orkmen attached 
to the Oriental Institute Rxpcdttiiiin working at Persepolis^ Walter 
Kennedy was returning to &ghdad, for he could not remain 
longer away from his job. This left us mth a serious transporta¬ 
tion problenL Then Katherine and Myron Smithy with whom we 
had been staying, generously offered to drive us m their station 
wagon to Per^polis* 

We set out with Katherine and Myron on the front seat, Dick, 
\U5uf, and I on the jump scats, and stacked behind us. all our 
supplies and equipment with Alimi, the Smiths' Alsatian, on top, 
barking and happily slobbering down our necks. It was exception¬ 
ally hot. Fifteen miles our w^c passed a track leading berw'een dog¬ 
toothed hiils to die Bakhdari country. 1 looked after it longingly. 
How I hated to pas that turn! Sixteen years later I was to visit 
the Bakhdari tents and study them. 

In the village of Mahyar we saw a tower with ibex horns 
circling the top as ofnamentadon, ^‘to give the building strength”^ 
we had seen similar decoration on the Yezidi buildings in Iraqi 
Kurdistan. We paj^d fine examples of the famous "'pigeon tow^- 
several stories high, built solely for ditse birds. About fifty 
miles south of Isfahan we left the B^hriari country for that of the 
Oashqai. 

Here the station wagon burned out a bearing, with the result 
that we sp^t three fascinating days in the ancient tow-n of Vezd- 
I ^ perches on the summit of a great mound vrith its 

mud^nck housK. sapported on stildike poltt, silhouetted against 

^ II j*yp^^ of central Iran, with narrow, rambling' streets, 
small roofed bazaars, and mud dwellings. And sdll, this humble 
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place may be the dtc of the fabulous g^dem and siimmcrhouscs 
of Semiramis. , . « 

The wtMnen wore black or blue and veiled their faces at our 
approach^ some wore rings dirough the nasal a!ae« No hoitris here. 
T^e men wore white or striped robs falling m the ground and^ 
by official rulings the pahlady a black hat with a broad peat 

Despite the general reluctance of the people to submit to 
anthropometric study^ we were able by means of friendly coer¬ 
cion and some bribery to measure and photograph forty-eight 
mci\ with Katherine acting as recorder. 

It w^is impossible to obtain statistical information* When asked 
as to relative living or dead, many refused to answer. But when 
a hundred children swarmed around us begging money^ I paid 
them to bring animals and the result was a splendid collection of 
lizards and frogs for Karl Schnude in ChicagOn He has published 
a report on them in the sciendfic papers of Field Museum* 

We received assistance in every way from Ismail Javadi, chief 
of police, who enjoyed comfortable quarters m the upper rooms 
of an ancient caravansary* Dick made a ground-floor plan of this 
ccnturies-old “hocet” and took photographs of an inscripcioa over 
the door which is plainly visible from the main road, in large 
Kufic letters carved inco faience mosaic* It still seems strange to 
me that no one else appears to have photographed and copied tlus 
inscription which, upon being published by Dr, Richard Etting- 
hausen, was hailed as a minor “scoop.*^ 

In Arabic, it reads: 

"Allah who is blessed and exalted said: the holiness of Ali son 
of Abu Talib is my fortress; whoever enters my fortress is in 
safety from my [hctll fire.” 

It is signed by Muhammad Riza al Imami al Isfahan], the well- 
known c^grapher, who died in 1^59 or 166a. 

Early in the morning of August 14 Myron retoroed from Isfa¬ 
han W7th the missing car part* having |olted there and back in a 
truck. Twelve hours later, hot, desert-w orn, and disheveled, we 
drove through the sentries gate of PersepoUs and pulled up out¬ 
side the former harem. Here we were welcomed by Dr, Ernst 
HcrzfeH the director of the Oriental Institute Expedirioa from 
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the UnivcTsicy of Chicago. Wc were shown sc once to cool 
rooms where each bed had mosquito netting hung from the ceil- 
ingi hot baths were ruiv and within an hoctr w'c were bached and 
changed and fc]c almost human agairu After a delicious dinner 
with the staff in the sumptuom dining room of the ersnvhilc 
harem, we W'Cnt to our wonderful beds and slept imtU the sun 
was liigh over the plain. 

Thar morning we walked around the ruins of PersepoUs—also 
Takiicd-Jamshid—with Donald McCown, one of the members 
of the expedition. At Kish w'c had found almost no stone. Here 
everything was of stone; standing columns;, some with riicif capi¬ 
tals stiU in place^ and the magniheent double stairway discovered 
by Heizfcld, with its procession of figures carved in the black 
rock. 

About three miles aw'ay, on the other ^ide of the Pulvar River, 
carved into a perpendicular rock which rises 150 feet above the 
plain, we were shown the Tombs of the Kings;, including that of 
Darius. Below ihc rock is a square tower^ the so-called ^^Kaaba 
of Zoroaster,^’ and two rude but impressive fire altars^ Fragments 
of coarse poctciy^ are strewn on these hdk Dominating one mound 
stands a solimry stone pillar, probably the symbol of some ancient 
phallic ritual. Not far away arc die ruins of Pasargadaq w ith 
palaces and temples that belonged to Cyrus the Great; his greai 
w'hite stone teniple-lJke tomb stands impressively nearbyp with 
graffid and inscriptions on every surface, and brass trinkets and 
offerings thereon. 

Beyond this lies the great stone terrace or platform known as 
the Throne of Solomon, and below on the plain, to the south, the 
tall monolith bearing the famous trilingual inscriptiDn, ^*1 am 
Cyrus, the King, the Achaemetuan.” 

From PmcpolLs to Shiraz is about thirty Tiiil<3. The first view 
of the capiraf with its many minarets rising out of the valley^ is 
breath-takingly beautiful. It is noted for its gardens and .Mosque 
of Jomeh and rhe tomb of the two poets, Saadi and Hafiz. Here 
we Were the guests of Bill Browne, whose survey party I had 
accompanied into the North Arabian Desert bi 1928, and hk 
charming wdfe Myra. We were quite a crowd to stay the night, 
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and Mrs* Smith was given the only guest room. The rest of us 
unrolled our beds on the porch. 

In the morning we w'ent sight-seeing* The Shiraz market place 
w^as the usual onc^ with dozens of small bo}"S who spoke broken 
English tr^nng to become our guides* One nvelve-year-old, who 
seemed a little brighter than the others, asked me if I would like 
to see Slab Kuh. 1 knew this meant ^^Man Mountain,*^ so I asked 
the youngster^ Hafiz by name, to jump on the running board and 
guide us to Siah Knh- He pointed the way into a narrow street* 
where an immense wicker chair stood before a house. Beside it, 
on the Willi, was a mark that must have been nearly nine feet high. 
I asked where Siah Kuh was, since I had never seen a giant in this 
part of the w^orld^ and w^as interested in obtaining his measure¬ 
ments and photographs. Our guide and interpreter said this wtis 
impossible, the Alan Mountain was far aw^ay. "Far away" may 
mean ten blocks, five miles, or five hundred miles, so 1 pressed 
the point* Hafiz smiled and shook his head. *VHe is veiy far away. 
He is in a coimtry of which you have probably never heard, lie 
is in a country called New York*” 

I learned brer that Siah Kuh was traveling with a dreus, Frc- 
cjuentlyt when attending circuses in the UrUred Scares, I have 
made incjuirics but have never been lucky enough to meet him. 
1 would like to tell him I had seen his chair in a back street of 
Shiraz, 

We visited the \vcstcrn shores of Darj''acheh-j-Maharlu, about 
ten miles southeast of Shiraz. Around it* numerous low hDb con¬ 
tained rock shelters eroded from the limestone. On several mounds 
we found plain and painted sherds similar to those excavated by 
Hcrzfeld at the “Neolithic*^ village near Petsepolis and to pottery 
found by Sir Aurel Stein in southeastern Iran. The shore lint was 
white and crystalline with sak; in pbccs we drove betw'cen 
orchards of pnmegramtes tended by primiri^^-Iooking people 
w^ho seemed darker in compk^on and unlike those of Kinareh 
near Pcrsepolis. We found rock shelters, dark with smoke from 
shepherds" firts^ and hundreds of small flints;, many of them 
microlithic* We all fek trial trenches should be sunk here. Some¬ 
day . * . 

Everywhere we were flnding evidence to substantiate the 
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theo^% shared with Sir Arthur Keith and the Abbi Breuil, that 
prehistoric tnan had passed through southern Iran, coming into 
Europe and Africa from Central Asix 


It Was CJIUC& dear I had obtained only the sinallcst ^kmattcrin^ 
of informadon regarding the physical characters of the modern 
inhabitants of IratL However, it was a beginning and, when ana¬ 
lyzed and studied, would serve as a good starting point for the 
real anthropometric survey. Actually this was just about \vhat 
happened, and when my Contrilmtions to the Atiihfopotogy of 
/raw was published by Field Museum in I had compiled 

everything available concerning the ancient and modem inhab- 
itants of che area. 

Our work in Iran was now at an end and, back in Persepolis, 
we pur together the specimens wc had collected^ prepared them 
for shipment to Chicago, arranged our notes and accounts^ and 
made final plans for the lasr leg of oiir crip, a visit to the Soviet 
Union. 


Our shipment of specimens for Field Aluseum looked small 
indeed compared to the big pile now on the high seas benveen 
Basra and New York. However* we had collected some useful 
plants and drugs^ a few animals^ and our anthropometric and 
allied data. I was sure that Karl Schmidt w'ould be delighted with 
the fine colJectioii of lizards, snakes, scorpions, beetles, and other 
^all animals which were eventually put into cases awaiting sfiip^ 
nientto Chicago, and temponrily lodged in the Teheran Museum. 

We found the American a\lmister in Teheran, Mr. William H. 
Homibrook, leading a very discouraged life. It appeared that 
w^hen offered the appointment to Iran he bad thought glowingly 
of beautiful Persian ^rdens where, with his wife and attractive 
daughter^ he cuiild hve in idyllic peace. How^ever, termites had 
just been discovered in the rafters of the legation and as a rKult 
the American Minister was living in a kind of glorified outhouse 
which was far from comfortable, 

Mr. Homihrook, despite his w'orrics under the flood of cables 
coming from Washington and the shattered peace of hb Persian 
dream garden, was most kind and facilitated our work in every 
way. Thsmks to a letter of iiitrodtictioii from him to die Soviet 
Minl^r in Shimran, the summer leadenoe of most of the big 
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shots in Teheran, after ahnust no delay at afi (which I fountl later 
was pretty close fo a miiaclc) the visas for entrance to the Soviet 
LTnion were duly applied to our passports. 

Now canje a sad moment—saying good-by to the faithful Yusuf. 
We had not been separated since that day in Baghdad when he 
asked for a job and i had nearly turned him aw'ay. It was impossi¬ 
ble to tell him how grateful I was for all the w ork he had done, 
particularly all the v ork he had not been asked to do. He had 
been faithful, cheerful, understanding in every way. 

Kariy one nioming, for the last time he helped us load the taxi 
with our equipment, by then reduced to suitcases, bedrolls, and a 
duffel bag. Dick and { shook hands with liim, patted him on the 
back, and tried to put into tvords our gratitude, ft was the only 
time I had ever seen him break doiin. I had given him his bus 
ticket back to Baghdad and a present which 1 had suggested he 
use as vacation money before taking another job. I was sure his 
old pbee would be open with the .Agricultural Experimencil Sta¬ 
tion outside Baghdad. He promised to spend most of his Fridays, 
his only holidays, collecting zoological and botanical specimens to 
send me in Chicago. 

Teats rolled dovt'ti his cheeks as wt drove away. 

VVe correspnded over the years, though during the u'ar I had 
no word from Yusuf. In 194^ I had a letter from him saying be 
had survived the war in Iraq. As t write this, in a cottage over¬ 
looking the Atlantic in York Harbor, .Vtainc, Yusuf brings coBee 
at intervals and keeps the household serene. 1 have jiLst bought 
him a lamp for his bed table, its base is a Jaigc pink Kewpie doll, 
and Yusuf is delighted. Someday he will show his children in 
Baghdad this souvenir from America. 

Wc reached Resht to find a strong wind blowing. The Soviet 
steamer to Baku was to sail at five, Dick and f were the only 
passengers. Our passports, particularly the Soviet visas, were care¬ 
fully scnitinbxd by the Soviet authorities. Bells claug^ whistles 
blew, a few Persian onlookeis waved from the shore. Proptlers 
churned but the wind was so strong that we were unable to leave 
the dock. 

Finally the ship worked slow’ly against the wind into the chan- 
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ncL At once she begari to pitch and roll violently- 1 about 
m be as ’liolendy seasick, bo 1 told Dick t would probably not 
sec him again during the voyage but would be graceful if he 
came below evcrv few' houis to see if I was srill alive. He seemed 
disappointed [ was to miss dinner; he w^as sure we \^^DuId have 
caviar, since the Caspian is the home of caviar. . . * I nished 
below to tlie coli ds^p^ dimly lit bunk area assigned to us and 
crawled weakly into my bedroll. 

I have crossed die Adanpe chirtj'-eighc times by boat and been 
in some pretty bad storms^ but never have 1 c^tpcricnced such 
pitching and tossing. Our cabin was a bunk area intended to hold 
perhaps thlrt)^ cots; in it my bedroll slid from wall to wall to bring 
me up against solid matter wkh a bang. My thoughts clung feebly 
to memories of scnricc on the great liners, where one pushed a 
bell that brought a sympathetic nurse. Sometimes a s;ailor walked 
through the cabin, ^meebnes Dick came do^™, I would w^avCt 
each time a bttk more feebly. 

After many agonizing centuries, the pitching seemed to lessen* 
Were my senses of perceptiou growing dimmer? I w^ondered. 
it w‘as really cmCt and we must be inside the Baku breskwaier. 
f staggered up on deck to find we were in calm water, approach¬ 
ing the port city. A group of Russians loitering on the dock 
pointed to us cxcitediy; evidently we looked different from most 
passengers w'ho came to Baku* 

Dick, relatively fresh and ttdy» was standing m the bow. He 
told me happily of the tvonderful night he had had: a comical 
man with a thick black beard had entertained him with :»tsng 5 and 
stories all through the night. They had shared several excellent 
bottles of vodka through the storm. *^Therc^s my friend nov/J* 
said Dick, pointing to a wild-looking bearded man behind the 
wheel. 

^Thac man," I pointed out bitterly, **is the captain of this ship. 
While he was entertaining you, wc might all have sunk to the 
bottom/’ 

Still in a huff, 1 tottered dowm the gangpbnk onto Sovkt soil* 
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J_N THE custCHns shed at Bako an almost 
microscopic sorvey was made of our passpans, Otir visit to the 
Soviet Union^ I carefully c?:pbin.cd, was solely for the purpose 
of visiting museums and proceeding via the Caucasus through 
Moscow to Leoingrad^ Wc w^cre not ordinary tourists- We were 
to be given special facilities and the Soviet travel organization, 
Intourist, had been ordered to help us. Wc had each paid for 
thirty days* travel and accommodations in advance, second class, 
at eight dollars a day. Our Intourist guide^ who had met us at the 
dock, looked like a competent schooltKicher. 

The customs officer kept glancing at a letter in Russian on top 
of his desk; 1 could read the Iccccrhcad, “Akadcmila Naiik, Moskva 
I Academy of Sciences, Moscow].^* My scatements through the 
Sntourist interpreter and the letter appeared to check, for at 
length, wich papers scamped, we were privileged to open our 
bags, whereupon our cloches, scientific instruments, cameras, and 
other equipment were hid bare along the counter^ It is astunish- 
irtg how much space one*s luggage can cover if it is the only lug¬ 
gage in the customs shed and everyone wants to look ac every- 
thing* At the end of an hour 1 appealed to our Intourist gttidtp 
who explained that every scientific object w^as being checked* 

While Dick and I were trying to watch all these people rniUtng 
over our p<Bse!sions, to sec that nothing disappeared, a short 
middle-aged man came up and welcomed us with a great flourish, 
telling us in French that he had been sent by the Academy of 
Sciences to meet us at the port of entry. He said that the offidjil*s 
lisdng of these strange objects they had never seen before w'ould 
probably take many hours. 

1 still felt shaky and miserable from our night on the Caspian 
bat 1 refused to leave our possessions and go so a hotel. Our oflB- 
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ctal host, whose name I never learned, bowed formallv and left us 
iti the m^rcy of the customs officials. 

It was clear chat (mr aniva] had provided them with delightful 
cntertainmenL Ac the end of five hours in the customs shed we 
had a crowd of about thirty Russians swarming around us^ admir¬ 
ing nur effecK, crying on our clothes^ cjccbiming over the ma- 
teml, and handling our precious instruments w^irh excited crie$* 
Suddenly they came upon a large black photograph album 
containing pictures of our reconstrticdpn of Neanderthal man in 
Field Museum. The Russians pointed and scared at this frighten¬ 
ing face, shown in close-up, and asked rather respectfully who he 
might be. I explained^ through our guide, that he \vas one of manv 
such characters in Chicago, that fun was fun but they w'crc tak¬ 
ing too long going through our things, and chat the nest time F 
came to Baku 1 would bring several of these tough babies along 
and that one alone-I pointed ominously to Monsieur Lc Alou- 
sriers glow^cring features as reproduced by Biaschke—could take 
two customs officials and bang cheir hca^ together at the end 
of an hour of going through hb things. At once the head official 
ordered our baggage closed, and five minutes later we were driv¬ 
ing toward our hotel w^ith our Intnurist guide, w ho seemed ejuite 
pleased with our victory in the shed. 

There were very few cars on the street, but many streetcars 
loaded wdth workers in characteristic Russian dre$$. Thej'' were 
quire different from any orher people I bad seen in the Near East 
or Europe. It w-as about four-forty in the afternoon when we 
entered the dining room, expecting by that time the noon meal 
^'ould long be over; to our surprise, we found the guisis were 
)ust starting their luncheon. Before each person w'as a large dhh 
containing a mound -of the most delicious caviar I have ever 
tasted 

This w'as followed by a thick vegetable soup, slices of white 
sturgeon, cold sHced Iamb, green salad—which we did nor dare 
ro eat—and for dessert, a champgne glass full of icc cream, like a 
sherbet; with very' good black coffee. 

It developed that meal dmes, from our point of view, were 
irregular.^ Breakfast was served from ten to twelve, lunch from 
four to dinner from nme until perhaps midnight, 
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[ still fek rather shaky, so I went upstairs for a few hours' sleep 
before jotrUng Dick and our guide in a sight-seeing trip around 
Baku. When 1 awoke it was dart. As I switched on the light by 
my bed there was a knock on my door. In came the maid, a tall, 
gray-haired woman in a worn uniform, who furtively approached 
bto the circle of Lunplight and, by means of the universaMv 
known sign language, made it clear that she would give me fifiy 
rubles for one American dollar. Instantly I knew she had waited 
outside my door for die light to flash on, and tvith this knowledge 
came a terrifying sense of being threatened such as 1 have never 
known before or since in any country. This was a trap, I was sure 
of it, and as calmly as 1 could I summoned Dick, and then, in turn, 
the hotel manager and our Intourist guide. The maid was arguing 
rapidly in Russian, but I had our guide explain, in as sound terms 
as 1 could summon, that I had never bought money on the black 
market and would never do so . . . that we were in the Soviet 
Union in the iniercsc of science, and that we were the unofficial 
guests of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. 

When the manager, white w-ith horror, left w'ith the maid, I felt 
certain I had passed some sort of test. Subsequent experiences 
might tend to erase the memory of that incident, but a sense of 
fear remained with me through two visits to Russia. There was 
alw'ays the feeling that at any moment one might err and unwit- 
singly fall into a trap without ever knowing how or why. 

We found that Baku, for all its 600,000 inhabitants, had the 
feeling and appearance of a small town. Dick and I brought back 
from our evening's walk an impression of dimness, a dearth of 
lights, and an absence of gaiety. The appearance of the citizens 
was striking; the mcji dressed as a rule in white Russian blouses 
and black pants, some wearing the characteristic high boots; the 
girls usually in single-colored dresses and gay head scarves. A 
great deal of red was worn, and even the usual giggling of the 
young girls was subdued. The older people looked careworn, the 
women appearing older than they probably were and carrying 
heavy burdens. The throe movie theanrs we passed were almost 
like those we would sec at home. 

Dick ts very tall and his curly hair, tending to sand on end. 


tnakcs him appear taller, and two tame tourists in foreign cloth' 
mg. as we went, being shown around the town by an Intourist 
guide, created a certain amount of interest At times crowds gath^ 
cred around us. I could feel hands touching my clothing. 1 care- 
fully watched one man and saw he was not tr^-'ing to pick my 
pockets but was merely feeling the quality of my coaL I learned 
that even thetr best cloth could not compare with our well-wom 
tw'ccds and gray flannels. 

Tlic following day we were taken by our guide to sec the oil 
holds. In this area of smoke and oily pools were standing hun¬ 
dreds, if not thousands, of derricks which I had seen In photo- 
graplis bur never before in reality. We stopped beside a drill 
where a dozen men, covered with oil, were watching the moving 
^n. As we turned to leave, one of the workmen threw' himseif 
before me on the ground and, groveling, implored me in German 
to savc^hts life; he was not in sympathy with the Soviet regime, 
c as in danger of death, would 1 save him. Something about the 
man made me certain this, too, was a put-up job-another test- 
Ml drew my foot asvay and pretended I did not understand, 
\Vhcn we got into the car our Intourist guide a.sked casuaJly if 
1 understood German. I explained that 1 had suidied at Heidel- 
rg, w hich she undoubtedly knew,, but that I had pretended not 
to undcfstand the man as I did not w-ant to gee mixed up in mat¬ 
ters political. Her expression was knowing and I felt pretty sure 
I had scored another “A*' for my dossier. 

The car took us to the Azctbaidzhan State Museum, where the 
director was on the steps to greet us. We w-ere shown interesting 
painting coins, pottery, and bronze objects from mounds mainly 
in the Gan^ha district, and dioramas which reconsmictcd the life 
^thc seminomadic and nomadic cattle breeders of Daghestan. 
TTcrc M as a fine collection of pottery, including some from Raw, 
eighth cej fourteenth ccncu^\^ 

Were disappointed to find there was no physical an- 
tlyoplogist wirh whom we could discuss the phv-sical characters 
of the ancient and modem peoples of the CauJasus. We were 
also unable to Icam of any scries of human skulls; in fact our 
question seemed to disturb the director not a little. 

Our guide went with us re a long and very dull motion picture. 
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cook m to V ijic homes of oil bborci^ and finally put abcmid a 
comfortable train bound for Tbilisi* fonnerly 

GantMia and Tbilisi were difftrcnc as cities bui oddly alike as 
experiences. The Incourist guide who met us at the stations mighr 
have been the same gtiide, wearing the same inevicablc mackifi- 
tosh, blue beret, and jlac-heclcd shoes. We visited the Museum of 
Georgia and promised an exchange of puhlicarionSn We were 
constantly frustrated by language difficulties and not being able 
to read the labels, and our guide did nut understand the technical 
terms. 

In fact 1 was beginning to feel frustrated in many ways* It had 
long been a dream of mine to vkit the Caucasus, In order to lint 
studies there with those in Southw'tstern Asia. Ilcrc we were 
caught up in a steady round of parks^ museums, work projects, 
and sight-seeing muj^ as presenbed by Intourist. Wc had seen 
a splendid one-ring circus and visited an amusement park of 
^Culture and Rest,” where, feeling that the marksmanship repu- 
tnrion of the United States was at stake, wt had shot down meul 
silhouettes of tanks with Japanese flags jjainted on their sides, and 
hurled baseballs at a sLs-fout face of Hitler, before admiring 
crowds. Such was "Culrure and Rest” in Tbilisi^ in September 

The city itself was cndlc^ly fascinating, and wx left it with 
reluctance to continue the long trip toward Leningracl* A large 
bus appeared one morning at eight outside our hotel and wc 
clambered aboard, storing our luggage in the back. For the first 
time wc wTre on our own, wkh no interpreter to guide None 
of the eight cither passengers in the bus spoke a language could 
understand* How^ever^ we had our book of words and phrases, 
and Incourist had provided a picnic lunch. We settled dowm to 
enjoy magnificent scenery, veiy like the Alps, and ancient cities 
set Vidth fortresses and cathedrals. 

[ looked down every branch road with longing. Bur we could 
not go anyw'hcre without an Intouiisc guide and special arrange- 
menrs. FuTthermore, our funds were ^ginning to run out and 
M e had no money for tempting side trips* 

Since our arrival in Russia I had been fighting a mental batdc 
M'ich In tourist* I knew that when wc arrived home everyone 
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^^ould say wc had been led around the Soviet Union by chc nose 
anti shown only wfcic the government wanted ns to see* Then 
r mnembered the stranget who had w^elcomec! us ro die Soviet 
Union in the cusmmhoiise shed in Baku, in the name of the 
Academy of Sciences. That decided me. Privately I declared war 
on *Vhat you should see in Russia,” 

At Ordzhonikidze the bus depc^iced us at the Intourist Hotel, 
where we were met by Sam Wul, who had been to the United 
States. It was wonderful to find someone we could talk to with¬ 
out an interpreter, 1 told him w^e were not simple tourists but 
were on a scientific mi$5ion and w^ished to do some research work 
around Ordzhonikidze. He assured me I would find the people 
frieridly and eager to help, and the next morning he w^enc with 
me to Intourist, w'hcre they arranged for a hundred people to- be 
brought to a local school on the follow^mg day* 

About five minutes after eight tve entered the school h as 
alwajiits^ doubtful ivhether any of our "patients'^ would really be 
there. But as wc stepped through the door I saw fifty North 
Osete youths lined up and before them at intervals, as on a 
regimental parade ground, stood five nuises. The general of this 
amiy was a stiffly starched senior nurse w'ho greeted us with: 
“You are five minutes late. Is that American efficiency?” 

She seemed to respect authoriiy^ so I rapped out orders^ one 
nurse to help record stature; one for hair samples; one to record 
pulse rate and body weight, two to do the blood sampling, 

Wc were off to a flying start, finished our series of fifty before 
lunch, and in the afternoon fifty North Osete girls stibmined 
w Jlingly but wdth girlish giggles to our effident assistants. I have 
never w-orked imder easier or better coudirions. 

The expeditious handling of the scries noadc another day'^s stay 
bi the region possible, I knew Intourisr w'os arranging the usuil 
tout. Now' was my time to attempt a glance at the off-tbe-traefc 
life of Rusaa. The problem w as what to see, and how% 

Inspimtion came W'hile Dick and i w^erc srrolling in the square 
after dinner, listening to the brass band. I could hardly wait to 
get to the Intourist offlee and talk to the manager* t told him that, 
while w'e were very grateful for his arrangenicnts to sec the 
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fartories and schools, wc preferred to ride horses in the moiin- 
tnim. 

He was not surpnsetL Spreading out a map, he showed us a 
village about thirty mil^ away where horses were available. 

Rather irritatingly. I'm afraid, t pointed to a village on the map, 
KubaiL, equally far away, in exactly the opposite direction. “We 
want to go there." 

“Impossible,” he said Aatly. 

I reminded him of our first conversation when he had assured 
me all people of Georgia were friendly to foreigners and it w'as 
possible for us to go anywhere. And I repeated the jrny'Ufhcre. 

The girl interpreter, Irina, who was also a guide, was also 
doubtful, but early next morning she set out with us in a large 
Lincoln furnished b}'' Intourist, 

She was in a gloomy state, and tilted continuously with fore¬ 
boding, saying that she knew' no one in Kuban, and there were 
sure to be difliculties. . . . 

In Kuban, a small vdllage of clean stone and frame houses, wc 
called first on the mayor. Our arrival in a large, wxll-polisKed car 
evidently struck him as being ofhcial. He seemed greatly relieved 
to leant rlwt we were merely foreigneis. 

Irina explained the nature of our visit: that wc wished to hire 
three horses and ride up tow'ard the snow line. 

As she translated, she smiled in triumph. “You see, there are no 
horses! It would have been much better to go the other way 
where everything would have b«n prepared.” 

I looked over the official desk, past the huge portrait of Stalin, 
and through the window saw three horses pulling a plow across a 
field. I pointed. 

The mayor’s eyes lit up, “You want horses that plow? Very 
well, if that is what you want. Meantime if you would come to 
my house . . 

f fdt like the Pied Piper as I walked across the viliage square to 
the mayor’s nicely furnished fannhouse, The whole village was 
out lootdng us over. 

In a short while we were sitting about in snaight-backed chairs 
sipping glasses of tea. Narurelly our inability to speak the language 
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made the panj* anything but lively. In order to pmt some sem¬ 
blance of fife mw the group t asked, through the interpreter, “By 
the way, Mr, Mayor, does there happen to be a wedding here 
todayr'^ 

From the look on his face one might have thought I had tilted 
a Ouija boards He sprang to his feet and exclaimed: did 

you know'? One of my young cousins is gecring married tonight.^ 
I replied chat I hadn^t know-n^ but that quite often there was a 
wedding in a village, and 1 was aKvays mrerested. He missed the 
gist of this, but 3S ! had always ^vnntcd to attend a Russian wad¬ 
ding, I added: "Will you do Jiie a favor while wc arc out riding, 
and buy me a suitable gift so that w'e may present rt to the bride 
on our return?"' 

He hesitated, then, stammering indccbively, said, “Of course 
« . « ah « « . h^mm . , , and you are all three invited" 

Our three plow^ horses arrived. Irina mounted hers, looking 
u^orried because she had lost control of the expedition. I told her 
to follow' US and she would be all right As we rode our plodding 
mounts up a winding, rocky pass die held her horse back, oh- 
vionsly fcrjdng to slow^ us do\vn+ 

V^ichin Bn hour w^e had reached a beautiful grassy slope that 
extended five miles tip to the snow line. Several villages were 
scatrered over the valley^ Irim suggested ner^^ously that we 5>top 
at the nearest because "they will be more used ro seeing foreign¬ 
ers,*" Thb made me certain that we were seeing a part of Rtism 
as it actually was. 

Only the stone frames of bouses w'ere sending. The doors 
sagged open along the dusty- road It was b ghost town, 

1 Was the first to break the silence by urging my horse down 
the empty' street and toward the nearest ridge* As I rode up the 
green slope 1 fek the bleak desolation closing in^ In this land, so 
gifted w'ith natural hcauty% an tmitnown element kept human life 
away, Howevxr, iriingled with this sense of forcbcKling was a 
delightful appreciation of cantering a plow horse in the Caucasus 
Mountaini| this comedy helped balance the mystery. 

Atop the crest 1 stopped and looked out over the magnificent 
panorama. On the other side of the green valley was a small 
cluster of stone houses wdth smoke rising from their chimneys. 
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Nearer was a sutaJler group of small stone bcchive^ooking builds 
ings. 

I rode down to tliese and found that each had a small opening 
in the froncv four feet up^ and about tliree feet square. 

Obmiouitting, 1 peered within^ and astonished, and more 
than a little elated, Co see skeletons, some sdll partially clothed* 
My anthopological mind did handsprings at die sight of this 
treasure trove of !>ones and skulls. 

Here was our chance to get measurements and photographs of 
some first-class skulls! While Dick w’a$ setting up his camera I 
climbed into a tomb. It would have taken a combination acrobat, 
juggler, and mountain dimber to gain entrance in a dignified 
manner* Amid a crumbling of rock I arrived headfirst upon the 
deceaseds No doubt they were as surprised as L Dick shouted to 
me that he was ready. With my head framed in the opning of 
the tomb, I emned to Irina to give instructions. She was standing 
with a look of pale horror on her face and muttering something* 
The ghost town had shaken her and this added find of bones and 
skulls w^as the final touch. Her eyes were glazed and from her 
incoherent babble I managed to eke out something about the 
‘^Valley of the Dcad.^* 

I recked at cliis point that perhaps impatience was the better 
part of valor. 1 told the girl that, no matter what she might thinks 
i wanted her to carry each skull to Dick, who would photograph 
it, then return it to me. 

She turned even paler, but she obeyed. A;^ she returned the 
skulls I replaced each on its stark bones. 1 used the stone slab of 
the entrance as a w^orking table and within two hours 1 had taken 
about a dozen mcasurcinenis on twenty-two skulls* This seemed a 
perfectly adequate small scries. 

in any event the wind was blowing hard in the valley* Dick was 
having trouble taking the photographs and 1 doubted that Irina 
would be willing to cany skulls much longer. ! climbed out of 
the tomb, dusted myself remounted, and started down the 
valley toward the small village we had seen from the crest. I left 
Dick packing the camera and Irina pulling herself together, still 
muttering 

Bv' a small stream near the village I saw" an old man in a large, 
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floppy fclc hat. In an attempt to be courteous I disninuntcd and 
went over to fhake hands. My polrccness was met with a cry of 
alarm and a string of Osetc oa'ths. As he backed away he put both 
of his hands in the air and tried to shoo me away^ 

In order not to further incite the old Osctc I waited anxiously 
for Irina co interpreL She arrived In a few minutes \nth Dick and 
the old man went up to her^ gesticulating all the while, and I 
could see from the look on her face that he w'as saying something 
extremely unpleasant—undoubted ly about me. 

Her look of consternation turned to one of dread. She looked 
up at me fearfully. ^‘Do you know why he xvon^t shake hands 
with yem?^ 

[ replied that I did not^ that I thought he w'as a very niJe old 
man and I wished she would tell him so. 

She went on as if she had nor heard me* "*FTe says that the 
reason he will not shake hands is chat he saw you climb out of that 
tomb. Tbe last person he saw go into chat tomb was his grand- 
fathcr-his grandfather who had died of plague!'* 

My mind raced through the book I had once read on "^What to 
do until the doctor comes,*' but I could remember nothing about 
first aid for the plague. I glanced at Dick and Irina. Their wind- 
burned complexiorw had faded to a yeUow-whJtep 
Remembering the germicidal soap and towel in tiiy rucksack* I 
went down to the stream, squatted beside it in good Arab fashion* 
and w'ashcd my hands, again and again. After I liad rubbed my 
hands almost raw, I gave the bar to Irina and suggested that she 
w'ash her hands. From the look on the girFs face it w^ obvious 
Thar as far as she was concerned this was the only sensible remark 
I d made all day. 1 was somewhat relieved to notice tliat as soon 
as w'c had aU w'ashed our hands rhoroughiy the old mafi*s hostUiry 
seemed to decline and he waved m a casual farewell as we headed 
for the village. 

We dismounted in front of the largest hue and it w^as evident 
that the word had nor reached them that we had been associating 
wi* wtiins of the plague. Soon the whole population was 
^ around, staring at us. Irina explained that we were 

Amcnesns who wished to ride in their valley and chat she hoped 
w e would be welcome* ' 
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At this reinark the senior man in the group immediately stepped 
foru'ardL shook us each by the hand, and invited us into his house, 
Wc had hardly been seated when a tray was carded into the room 
with hard-boiled eggs, bread, and tea. Our gracious host insisted 
that we go to see something of which he was very proud. Finally 
! understood that our host^s wife w'as a schoolteacher and that he 
wanted us to pay a visit to the school. 

Since this seemed to be a fine opporrunity to look at a school 
far out in the Caucasus Mountains, w'c accepted readily. The 
small, whitewashed building, twenty-five feet square, looked like 
a rural sehoolhouse anywhere, cjccept chat its outer wall was white 
and shone tike a new pin in the bright sunlight. 

There were seventeen students in the room, nine of whom were 
past middle age. The desire for education had evidently swept this 
vilbge because later we were infonned that when a child wished 
to insuk another child’s parents he would say, “Oh well, your 
mother and father can't even read and write.” 

The teacher immediately insisted that 1 address a few' remarks 
to the class. As if the plague wasn’t bad enough, 1 now carried 
the weight of the U.S.A. on my shoulders as 1 stood up and said 
a few words about bttnging greetings from my village in the 
United States (i.e., Chicago) to the people of their village. 1 also 
added that I envied them their situation, surrounded by snow¬ 
capped mountain peaks in this beautiful green valley. 

From the looks on their faca I gathered that they seemed 
pleased, although t had no idea what they actually heard after my 
remarks had been translated into Russian, then into Osctc. They 
all smiled and later clapped, aldiough I think the latter w-as at a 
signal from the teacher. I returned the smile, excused myself, and 
wc remounted the horses. 

Ac sunset wc arrived back at Kuban. I paid the farmer for our 
horses, 1 surmise rather handsomely because he shook hands with 
me four times. 

The mayor infonned us that we had missed the wedding but 
were invic^ to die reception, Since f thought we would probably 
have CO shake hands with the bride and groom and all the families, 
I hesitated to accept. 

Dick, always cheerful, said it was nonsense to diink we had the 
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pkguc and we'd better go to tlie parryt panicularljr since they 
were Mpecung us, *'Very rude to back out at the last minute,” he 
said. He might well have added that it wsis very rude to give the 
bride and groom the plague, for rat fleas might be in my clothes. 
But the decision had been made and we headed for the recepdon. 

Halfway to the pany a ytaung man came up to me with an 
untidy package which he said was my present for the bride. I 
surrepdriously tore off a cotner of the wrapper to see what it was, 
and found a hideous tablcdoth of local make. 

Sounds of revelry were coming from the bride's liousc, so, 
preceded by the mayor and surrounded by curious onlookers; 
we hurried on down the street. We were ushered kito a room 
filled with people, and were soon engulfed by a swarm of 
celebrants who shook our hands and patted us on the back. One 
or tw’o who hadn'^c shaved for at least a week tried to kiss me on 
both cheeksp It was ail in the spirit of good fun, and we joined 
in the celebration. 

The warm Russian Hquur flowed fast and freely and was already 
working magic. From my point of view the reception was rather 
chaotiCf despite the fact that I do not drink. The bridegroom w'a$ 
with u$, the bride was in another room, the music iivaji coming 
from yet another room, and there was constant shouting, chatter, 
cheering^ and laughter. In a courtyard at the back, couples were 
dancing madly. The weird music was produced bv some tired 
fiutes, clannets^ a drum, and an Armenian stringed instrument 
Called the The dissonance bounced from wall to w'alL 

At first Irina was appalled that we should be enjoying this kind 
of thing but after a couple of drmks she joined the party. Ejtccpr 
for an occasional touch of her hand to her face to discover 
whether she had broken out, one would never have known that 
she was ill at ease. 

We stayed about an hour in the midst of all this meiriment and 
utter confusion, siccing on the floor most of the time, trying to 
make sense w^ith the local residents w'lth Irina interpreting. 

In one of these conversations 1 found myself cornered by a 
burly Osete who accepted every senrence by pounding me on 
the back W'ith gusto. Deciding to start the routine of leaving this 
festivity, I got up from the floor and asked the may^or if wx could 
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see the bride* Dick, Irina, and I were escorted to a small back 
room where a girl dressed in white w'elcomed us with maidenly 
downcast eyes. 

Feeling somew hat like Piglet in Wtnuse-ibe-Poohj who gave a 
burst b^cx>n to Eeyore on his birthday, I sliulTled across the 
room and presented the dibpidated package. She opened it, then 
raised her large dark brown eyes. As Dick said afterward, *^Thcrc 
was much gratitude in that look.** 

It was quite dear by now that wc were outstaying oirr w'el- 
come, so we shook hands with the bride and wished her God¬ 
speed. Amid a podcmoniinn of back-slapping and arm-pumping, 
we pushed our way through the smoke, laughter, noise, and 
general shuffle to the door. Here we stopped to shake hands with 
the mayor and to thank him for his great hospitality. 

Just before the car pulled away I told the mayor to look me 
up the next rime he came to Chicago. Irina leaned out the front 
window to tell the mayor what 1 had said, waved her hand, and 
collapsed in the front seat. 

Immediately upon reaching the hotel we scrambled to find the 
first-aid manual. The next morning, when we awoke, Dick and I 
greeted each other with, “How's the plague?^ Then, after a 
thorough search for symptoms which never materiali:sed, we had 
breakfast and checked out of the hoteL Many months later w-c 
found to our gratification that the skulls 1 had measured came 
from a group related to ancient Osetes, w^ho arc among the most 
interesting groups in the entire Caucasus regiom We had thus 
obtained a small hut valuable series of mcasurcnicnts of ancient 
and living Osetes, and a report on our researches in the Caucasus 
will be published during 1953 by the Peabody Museum at Har¬ 
vard. 

At RcKtov, near the mouth of the Don, wc were met by the 
usual Intourist “eager beaver,^^ who swept us maiestically out of 
the crotvded station and by taxi to the Bolshaya Moskov'skaga, 
the Intourist horeL Before we w'crt unpacked she had unrolled 
a long list of places we -'mim:” set: museums, universities, proj¬ 
ects, industries, mills, workers' homsi, sclionb, collective farrTB 
* * . Fresh from my triumph over Intour^ in the depths of the 
Caucasus Mountains, Vrith its fine resultant tally of skulls^ I 35 - 
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stimcd a rather lofty ardcudc touajd such all-over sight-seeing* 

She breezed into the hotel early the next day and led us out 
proudly to a shiny, new-looking black Lincoln- We drove rapidly 
through the street, gaining only brief impressions of a dtizenry 
that seemed to lack the zeal and enthusiasm we had noticed in the 
other Russian cidcs. The sun was shining and the skies blue, but 
the faces we saw seemed depresscd-looldng, even the young ones. 
i\fter some twenty minutes of riding, our car swept through the 
gates of the Rostov Agricultural Machinery Works. Wc were 
surrounded by huge sheds and vast concrete buildings typical of 
any great industrial plant* Smoke billowed, tnachmes pounded, 
actixity -w as in the air. 

In the main office we were welcomed by the manager, who 
received us veiy^ kindly and was gready impressed when we told 
him Dick and t had been through the Incemadonal Harvester 
Plant in Chicago* Evidently this established us \v\xh him as agri¬ 
cultural experts, for he begged us to call his attention to any im¬ 
provements wc might be able to suggest during our tour of the 
plant- The good points were obvious, but he would appretiate 
"'American criticism.’^ He asked US to make these suggestions to 
the head of each divisicn* Bodi Dick and 1, we discovered later, 
privately made up our minds not to criticize any tiling. 

VVe were taken inm another building where tractor parts xvere 
checked before being taken into the assembly line. People xvere 
milling about, and the air was thick with smoke and dust. On the 
concrete floor w*erc piled thousands of tractor pares. There was 
a general atmosphere of hard w^ork, but not of order. 

The atmosphere was so charged with smoke and dust that wc 
w'cre beginning to cough. The foreman proudly led us into a 
small tonm where, in eight small booths, workers were standing 
w^ith their noses pressed into nozzles that were going full blast. 
This w'as air, the foreman explained with bursting pride, w^hich 
drove fumes and dust from one^s head. I suggested chat it might 
improx^c the health of the workers more if exhaust fans xvere 
placed at xrarious levels in the w^orktooms. At once the foreman 
shoved the blackboard under my nose and cxcitcdlv demanded 
that I make draw'ings, I explained ch^t drawing the inner workings 
of vendlators was beyond me but I was sure some engineer could 
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be found to make them. The foreman promised to have them 
made right away. 

We walked out of doors and between high brick walls to a 
small, dark, ovcnlike furnace room where we were astonished r» 
find only women shoveling coal into three boilers. Their faces 
and arms were black and shining with coal dust and sw'Cat, hut 
as they worked cliey sang, and this seemed to give them the neces¬ 
sary rhythm that drove their long-handled shovels against the 
terrific heat. There was almost no light, only that of the flames 
and from two small bulbs high against the ceiling, and the room 
Was coal-black and like the stokehold of an oceangoing liner 
before the conversion to oil. 

The forewoman, w’ho resembled a brawny blacksmith, stepped 
forward, planted her feet, in w'orfcjnea's shoes, before us, folded 
her arms, and glared at the puny males who had invaded this 
Amazonian domain. Our guide said we might ask her any ques¬ 
tion, and our first, naturally, was w'hy women were doing this 
verj' Strenuous work, The forewoman glared at me while she 
answxred, through our interpreter, vvith biting sarcasm: 

“It is not yet obvious that women are equal to men, and this 
is our way of proving it. Throughout this factory you will find 
women doing the hardest laborT Thb is to prove our physical 
equaliiy, so that wages w'iU be the same and ivc can share and 
share alike with the men.” 

Then, with a sort of coyness astonishing in such a massive 
woman, she added with a secrerive smile, “This will only have to 
continue a year or so, When the men of the Soviet Union under¬ 
stand that w'omen are equal and must be paid equal sums for their 
work, then we will no longer have to do the hard, dangerous 
tasks." 

We could remain in that hot, had atmosphere only a few 
minutes, and the air outside, though it was acrid with smoke, 
tasted like a mountain breeze. 

Back in the Administration Building, the manager had already 
heard of our criticism regarding the had air and the exhaust fans. 
The idea was evidently new to him, and he seemed very pleased. 
He promised to investigate it at once. 

We were taken to Zemograd, a collective farm about forty 


niilcs from Rostov. Our guide had been changed, and this one 
a young American. ^ve^e delighted to have someone MiKh 
whom we could talk, for it is not alw^ays easy to understand an 
interpreter. He w ould not talk about himself, though wc gathered 
he was from the Middle W<st* He was disappointed to learn that 
wc were not ro remain in the Soviet Union but were rcturning to 
Chicago. At the mention of Chicago hk face lie up and his rcsertT 
broke; he asked about the lake-front dcvelopmi:Dt+ the World^s 
Fair^ gang warfare, and parricuLirly wliat had happened to ''Scar- 
face*' A1 Capone. We could see from hi$ eagerness that he had 
known Chicago well and held a w arm feeling for it $diU despite 
his frequent assurances that he loved living in the Ukraine. Sud¬ 
denly he drew* himself up and changed the talk to collective farm¬ 
ing, as if ivc had struck a sentimental chord he did not want 
plucked again. He was sitting on the front seat next the driver 
and had to turn to talk to us, and we w^ere certain by the move¬ 
ment of the driver's head diac he understood English; aU the lu- 
tourist drivers are chosen with great care. 

The buildings ac the eollcciivc farm were concrete, rather like 
military barracks, and appeared forbidding against the gloomy 
^*Bbck Farth^^ of the Ukraine, Our guide, who had been rattling 
away the No. i propaganda hue as to how' much better off die 
peasants were under the collective sj'Steni, since the farm could 
witlistand hazartb and losses that w’^ould banknipt an individual, 
led us through a large flat double row' of she^k containing, he 
said, ten thousand mitking cows, mo^^tly Fri^Hian, Holsteim and 
Hereford mixtures. He repeated chis number several times as if it 
wxre too large for ys to comprehend. He said there had been 
certain difficulties writh this large herd because the farm was run 
on businesslike lines, on orders issued from Moscow. Far e^cample, 
Moscow had ordered these ten thousand cows placed in one herd. 
Within a short dme the cows had eaten all the grass surrounding 
their milking shed, so they did not have time to forage sufficient 
grass between milkings. Here another difficultj^ Moscow had 
ordered the cows milked four rimes a day. The interpretation of 
a day was daylight. Cunsequcncly, during the winter months the 
cows were milked at increasingly shorter intervals. This w^as very 
bad for them, but those were tlic rules from Miascow. 
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Wc went back to one of the bleak main buildings where, in a 
bare-walled, rather depressing dining room, some of the workers 
were finishing their noonday meal. There were about twenty 
tables in the room. Wc sat down with our American guide and 
w’ere served good, strong, black coffee. At one table sat a man 
and a who watched us with unusual intcnincss. It was pl^ 
that they understood what wc were saying. They were 
types, and I asked our guide w’ho they were. He smiled and said 
W’C srould probably like to meet them, since the man was from 
Iowa, the girl from Illinois, The man, about sixty, with iron-gtay 
hair closely cropped, might have scri'cd as model for the perfect 
American Gothic fanner by Grant Wood, The girl was o^ut 
tw'cnry-fivc, tense and neurotic in appearance, with long, stringy 
browvi hair and a petulant mouth. 

Since we were interested in meeting these expatriate Americans, 
our guide went over, presented our complinients, and invited 
them to join us, could sec their indignant refusal ^ then, at that 
very moment, the manager appeared. 

He strode over to them, and I think must have given them a 
peremptory order to join us at once, for they both came over 
quickly, the girl, glowering, m the lead. She introduced herself 
as “Miss Smith” and her companion as “Mr. Brown,” obvious 
noms-dc-Ukrainc. She was boiling with animosity', and began 
firing questions: w'bo were wc, where did w-c come from, why 
were wc here, how' long did we plan to stay? Questions flowed 
in a torrent from her discontented mouth. 

After w'c had answered them all, 1 said it was time to ask her a 

few questions. 

She snapped, “I’m a worker on thb farm, and that’s all there is 

to it,” ^ 

Leaving her to stew in her own sour juice, 1 turned to "Mr. 
Browti," who seemed an apologetic sort of penon. He told us he 
had been a farmer in Iowa, and “not a particularly good farmer,” 
because he had twice been bankrupt, and the local bant had re¬ 
fused to renew his loan the third time. Ten years before, he had 
come to the Ukraine snd here, despite his failure as a farmer in 
Iowa, he was a success because he knew' more about growing com 
than any other person. As a “foreign expert he had worked him- 
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self up to head of the cotn-grotving secdon of the Zernograd 
CoUccrivc Farm. In Russia, to sum it up, Mr. Brown was a success. 

I could feel the girl beside me seething as lie talked. We had 
ignored her completely and this, the good old silent treatment* 
w as apprently the one diing she could not bear. When 1 finally 
tumed TO her, and asked her how^ long she had been on the farm, 
her answer was explosive, and os if she were addressing an 
audience of hundreds, words poured forth: 

"1 came here five years ago because I hated Winnetka! I 
couldn't stand the life there. My family and I could not get along. 
They gave me the usual things^thc regular formal cducadon— 
the regular "coming-^JUt'^ party at die Blackstone Hotel TIic 
ballroom was decorated ivith white gardenias, and 1 hate garde¬ 
nias! I resented every penny spent on the party, and 1 told my 
family so. ITiey said I was ungrateful and spoiled. 

*i wanted a place ^vhem everyone w-as equal and opporrunides 
were equal. Nanirally I come to the Soviet Union. 1 have alwap 
l>een interested in agriculture. Once I took a summer course in 
agriculture. Now my only desire is to make good and to be 
allowed CO climb on a tractor and drive it, churning up the rich, 
black earth. That is my ambition. That is w'hy 1 am here.*^ 

She paused, out of breath. I told her pleasantly that 1 thought 
she had come unnecessarily far from Winnetka to drive a tractor, 
because there was a plant called the Intcmadonal HarA^escet in 
Chicago which made bigger and better tractors than any 1 had 
been shown in the Soviet Union. As for the rich, black earth, 
there was a great deal of In Illinois and Indiana. 

She almost spat at me. **You do not imdcnftand Communism 
and the spirit In which wc w^otk/* Then* fiven more savagely: 
'"h is your family and the McCormicks w ho deserve to be wiped 
our in the Middle West, 1 can assure you that wheo 1 return to 
Tllinois to lead the Revolution you wall be one of the fii^c to be 
purged!"" 

As we drove aw^ay I happened to look through the rear w^in- 
dow, to see the former Winnetka debutante shaking her fist after 
me. We learned later that this girl who talked so loudlv about 
Q>mmunism and the joys of farming, was invited every year by 


her mother to the Riviera for two or three mootlis “to relax after 
her sirenuous labars on the coUeedve farm.” 

Kharkov was a bu^ indusUia] city and Dick and 1 did not 
find it too intcfestuig. VVe were glad to be leaving for Kiev. Onr 
guide persuaded us to make a slight detour to visit the great dam 
over the Dnieper. As we approached the huge concrete piers 
spanning the high rapids, the guide rattled off astronomical figure 
concerning this, the Jaigesc power plant in Europe. In ilie main 
building the generators were throbbing with cnergj'. The eight 
huge turbines, at that time the largest in the world, were in a 
magnificently consmictcd, spotlessly clean rectangular building 
which was far and away the most efficient-looking building we 
had seen since entering the Soviet Union. 

.\s we walked outside over the concrete span—one of the great¬ 
est achicvcmcnis of the twentieth centnry-our guide lectured us 
in glowing remis on this “great Soviet achievement.” 1 could not 
resist; 1 pointed to the sign towering in the sky, the familiar circle 
with the inrerttvined letters, '‘G.E.’' There was the symbol of the 
brains char had harnessed the Dnieper River, 

We had no more time for sight-seeing because we had to take 
the train for Kiev. In the twilight, as the train moved nnithw«t, 
w'c could sec the peasants' huts, whitewashed or plastered with 
yellow clay, surrounded by small gardens. In each ^den were 
sunflowers, the favorite flower, we were told, of the Ukraine. 

The usual Intourist girl met us at Kiev, which has always been 
considered one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. The upper 
part stands on a high bluff above the Dnieper, overlooking 
densely wooded country. The wide streets and hcautifid parks 
were shaded hy poplars, chesmot trees, and sw'cct-smelling white 
acacia. Around the city were flourishing orchards—pear, peach, 
and apricot. The Byzantines called this city the '^Second Con- 
standnople,” 

By this time we could semd our ground, and dismayed our 
guide with the advance announcement that we would visit 
no factories or projects. Rather reluctantly she took us instead to 
the Academy of Sciences, where we wxre fortunate eaoi^h to 
meet a number of archaeologists and were shown a well-e<juipped 
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laboratory where trained special!^ v-crc workiftg cn, tiie prob¬ 
lems of ancient UlcraUil^ and the Laboratoty of Physical Anthro¬ 
pology, where bones and jikuUs were being cleaned, tcpaired, and 
assembled. The archaeologists were C3itreincly keen on their 
work, and amious for neu-is of recent discov^erics in Iraq and 
Iran. It was difficult for them tq abtain any foreign archaeological 
publications, but they had heard of our excavadons at Kish and 
hung eagerly on my firsthand account of our discoveries there 
and at Jemdet Nasr* 

The nest day, our last In Kiev, we were guided through the 
ancient Pechersk or Lavra Monastery, high over the Dnieper 
River. The main church had been converted into a museum- Be¬ 
low, close to the river, in subterranean caves and catacombs* were 
the mummified bodies of the monks. One bishop lay in his robes 
of state, hands crossed upon his breast* his desiccated face still 
recognizable like that of Rameses 11 in the Cairo iMuseum. 

Before the Revolution, for many centimes pilgrims had prayed 
before these niches. 

In one dimly ht cavernous coom lay a pyrainid of human skulk 
This was the shocking Anti-Religious Museum. Our guide 
was delighted to translate for us the kbcb identifying the “holy 
relics,*’ w'hich had been prayed before by pilgrims throughout 
the centuries. The largest kbel stated that the poor ignorant 
Russians who had w^orshiped here before the Revolution had be- 
lje%'cd implicitly that these bodies had been prcscrt^ed by God 
because they were holy. This, the label explained, was untrue, 
because after the Revolution excavations in the catacombs had 
rev»ealcd not only the mummies of the religious lenders but also— 
and these were proininendy shown—the pjaimuics of rats and 
mice, all preserved by tlie aunosphere. 

Thoughtlessly 1 remarked upon the poorness of the lightings 
Our guide instantly darted off to return with die curator. He 
bowed formally; he had been told I thought some changis should 
be made in the Anti-ReUgious Museum! Thus was cmharrassing, 
so I muttered something about hidden lights. Suddenly he asked 
if I could stay in Kiev a week or two to help with technical sug¬ 
gestions. My expenses would be paid by the government. This 
was the first and only job offered me by the Soviet Union. Dick 
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•wss listcnitig with the broadest grifi on his face, [ declined as 
graciously as possible. 

The next morning found us unpacking our wdl-w'om bags in 
the National Hotel, just a dfivc-and-ti-mashic-shot from the 
Kremlin, Our first duty call was upon Ambassador William BulEttt, 
to thank him personally for the many w ap in which he had eased 
our trip across Russia. 

Back at the hotel Dick vanished into his bathroom and, in a 
condnuous thirtj.''-six-hour shift, succeeded in developing the five 
hundred negatives. Fortunately he had brought string and clips, 
and by stringing almost every inch of space over his tub he 
managed to handle five hundred prints at the same time. During 
this rime he laid down for only one hottr, but 1 think he drank 
a hundred cups of tea. 

We had stiU another problem. On a small roll of draw'ing paper 
were the ground plans and drawings of buildings Dick had made 
in Iran, which should have b«n scaled at Baku upon our entering 
the Soviet Union. Amid the confusion of the comic-opera scene 
in the customs shed, Dick's drawings of ancient buildbgs had 
been overlooked. For example, 1 explained unhappily to a cold- 
eyed censor in .Moscow, the ground plan of the caravansary at 
Yezd-i-Khast certainly looked like draw'ings of gun emplace¬ 
ments. I had to admit these sketches looked suspicious. He would 
simply have to take our word for it that they were only archae¬ 
ological studies made in Iran, 

He made me go through my srorj' again before two colleagues, 
then he placed the drawing in a tube, closed it with a lead seal, 
and handed it to us with a smile. We could not have been happier, 
and settled dowTi to enjoy the beauties of Moscow, 

Thanks to Mr. Bullitt, we w'ere invited on a personally con¬ 
ducted tour of the Kremlin, an invitation our da^rJed TntourLst 
guide at first refused to bcUeve possible. Five golden domes 
crowned the cathedral which, built in 1475^ combined elements 
of Byzantine. Roman, and contemporary Russian, Here the Rus¬ 
sian czars and emperors had been crowned. In the Archangel 
Cathedral, built in 1505, were the tombs of the princes and czars. 
It seemed incongruous that I should be standing there surtuunded 
by dead Romanoffs while in Chicago my friend Rostisbv 


“Oiidka” RomiuiofT, son of the Grand Duke Alexander, was sell¬ 
ing ties behind the counter of Marshall Field and Gampany! 

We attended the Children’s Tlicater, where the audience, like 
children e^'eiywhere, screamed, laughed, shrieked, or stared w’ith 
rapturous attention. One evening we paid a trip to the famed 
Moscow subway. Our guide led us co a boarded area where a 
door was opened by a large and powerful woman who glared at 
us, then, changed by a few crisp words from our girl guide, 
bowed low before us with the most groveling respect. The 
Amazon ushered us down a well-lit shaft to see the people of 
Moscow working on their subway. About no feet below we 
could see men and women shoveling sand and gravel like demons 
possessed, The Amazon explained that they were all volunteers. 
Modoning tis to wait, she hurried away, but our guide seemed 
nerv'ous and forcibly urged us out of the door. 

We protested this hastj'" exit, and she admitted that, while it w'is 
a great honor for its to have been permitted to see it, she had 
paid for that honor with a litdc w’hite lie. She had told the 
Amazon that Dick and 1 had built the New' York subway! The 
Amazon had left us co bring two of the Soviet subway specialists 
to meet the two New York subw-ay specialists! 

.Most impressive of our Moscow experiences w-as the viat to 
Lenin's torah, a massive;, truncated pyramid of red granite against 
the Kremlin wall. As we came into Red Square w'c could see a 
long line of pilgrims four abreast outside the shrine, extending 
acres die square almost to St. Basil’s Cathedral. The guide 
marched us straight to the head of the line, where the first four 
pilgrims stepped back to allow us to precede them, I protested 
to our girl guide, but she told us that w-as the way Russians pre¬ 
ferred to treat foreigners who were in the counciy' for a short 
time and must never wait to see anything. 

We walked slowly, almost shufHing dowm the steps, from the 
bright sunshine of ^e square into the darkness of the tomb. A 
solid throng pressed ahe^ and after uS into the Soviet holy of 
holies. In a room abour rweticy feet square, within a glass case 
and illuminated by a fairly strong light, lay the embalmed remains 
of Lenin, His eyes were closed as if in a deep sleep. His face was 
very pale. His body was covered with a red cloth. Never have 


1 seen so pcffect an embalming, so great an illusion of “He is not 
dead, but sleepcth.” I glanced at the faces around and have never 
seen deeper reverence, 1 saw no rears, only sorrow and piety* 
Here were people moved beyond words. The radiating power 
and strength of the still little figure could be felt, I would sec 
humans as greatly moved once again, in Washington following 
the death of Pieadcnt Roosevelt, but [ have never seen a crowd 
so intensely moved in any house of worship of any faith. 

From the center of the square our guide pointed out the re¬ 
cessed top of the tomb which serves as a tribunal from which 
Soviet Icadcis review marching masses on state occasions.! to 
see Generalissimo Stalin standing there when, in i^+J' ^ stood in 
this square after World ^Var It, watching the Soviet Victory 
Parade. 

Behind the tomb, at the base of the Kremlin wail, arc the graves 
of heroes of the Russian Revolutton. Among them, our guide 
pointed out w'lth undue pride the grave of John Reed, the j\nicri- 
can Communist, and, set in luches in the Kremlin iivall, the funeral 
urns containing the ashes of other honored dead, including those 
of “Big Bill” Haywood, leader of the American IWW, Charles 
Ruthenberg, leader of the Communist Party of America, and 
Paxton Hibben, revolutionary writer. 

All night the train rolled slowly through pine fortsts reminis¬ 
cent of Norway and Sweden. We were in Leningrad in time for 
breakfast. From the balcony of our room in the Hotel Astoria we 
looked out over rite city square to the cathedral, St. Isaac’s, which 
had four bell tuw-ere around its dome instead of the five cupolas 
characteristic of cathedrals in Russia, 

Wc Aoored our Intourist guide on sight with on advance re¬ 
fusal to visit the usual, and had her take us instead to the State 
Hcnnitage, next to the Winter Palace of the cstars, where we had 
the privilege of meeting the director, .Academician Orbeli, and 
lus assistant. Dr. Camilla Trever. When she met us she had in her 
hand her monograph on the terra cottas of Afrasi^, which she 
inscribed to me in appreciation of our visit. Orbeli presented us 
with other publications of the Hermitage, 

The Anthropological and Ethnographical Museum was just 
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across rlic Ncvi, Inaldc the classical columned rnuseuni was the 
Academy of Sdeoccs of the USSR* Here wq met nvo Sov^iei 
archaeologiscs whose w'ork was familiar to us, Zanilatnia and 
Ravdonik^. As we were w jdking through the exhibits w^e met a 
man w^hose appearance w'as Mongoloid; without thinking I mut¬ 
tered, “American Indian,^^ Zamiatnin smikd and ptted my 
shoulder* **You are right. We brought him here from your 
Northwest to catalogue our specimens from the Haida and 
Kvv^UdutL" came to a mhlc where a man w'as cataloguing 
Igoror material This proved to be R. F. Barton^ an America^ 
whose \vork in the Philippines is an anthropological classic. He 
was delighted to see us and put aw^ay his ppeis to go with US 
through die archaeological cotkction$K the main one being of Old 
and New' Stone Ago specimens from everj' part of their vast 
territory. 1 he ca$(^ tended to be overcroivded and poorly lit, bur 
“Come back in ten years/" our guide urged us, *'and you w’ili see 
what improvements will have been made!” A litdc more than 
ren years later 1 was back and was amazed* 

We took Barton widi us to the Astoria for an excellent dinner* 
He told US he had been invited to Leningrad to catalogue their 
large Philippine collection, and that the work was almost finished^ 
Larer he w^as to return to the Philippines and complete hk mono¬ 
graph on the Igorots* 

Dick and ! went to a special performance of Jvm Susartm. As 
we had growm to expect of the ballet in the Soviet Union, here 
was another superb performance. The people walking around the 
foyer bet\vcen acts looked sadder and thinner and not so well 
dressed a$ those in the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow. 

Our guide, yawming as she left us, reminded us that we had an 
early appintment at the Institute of Plant Industiy to meet 
Nicolai Vavilov^ one of the w'otld authoridcs on wheat 

No sooner did we present our names at his olfice than his 
round, dcan-shavcn, smiling face appeared at the door. He was 
obviously a dynamic and forceful character and spoke almost 
faultless Englbhi He showed us the room where the wheat and 
barky samples were stored in labeled oardboard boxes and told us 
w'ich pride iJiat there w'erc tz^ooo samples of barley and iS,ooo 
samples of wheat in this great collecrion^ *‘thc largest in the 
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world." Then he ^id he would show us the rarest of all his 
specinicm. He took a box from the liles and, keeping the 1^1 
turned from us, opened tc as cautiously as if it contained live mice. 
“Here," he said triumphantly, "are die rarest grains of wheat in 
our national collection." 

I looked down into a small glass jar and saw five of the thirt)'- 
two grains I had found in the firC’Seaned jar, the oldest wheat 
from Mesopotamia. I read the label on the box: "Charred wh^t 
from Kish, Iraq, excavated by Field Museum-Oxford Umversitj- 
Joint Ejtpedition, March 19s®* ^^y exchange.” 

In the Institute of the Peoples of the Far North we were showm 
rooms full of relics from .Arctic expeditions similar to those in the 
Royal Geographical Society in London. We were also shown 
charts and maps illustrating'the opening up of diis region, and of 
achievements accomplished and plannedi We were cold of farms 
started, homes built, and animal husbandry fostered on the froz^ 
Chernozem; years later, when I read of cucumbers growing in 
the Soviet Far North, I remembered the shining ey<s of our guide 
a.s she translated the plans for developing this forbidding rt^on. 
Up to this time my interest in the area had been limited to the 
discovery on the Lena River of mammoths whose flesh was still 
fresh enough for hunting dogs to cat; in fact, I recalled laving 
heard of a dinner given by the French Academy of Sciences at 
which the professors dined on ioc€j-ycar-old eggs from China, 
followed by mammoth steaks cut from the 15,000-year-old mon¬ 
sters prcseixxd in the frozen mndra near the Lena River in Siberia. 

We visited the Natural Hisiorj’ Museum to see the famous 
"Beresovska Mammoth" from the Lena Rivet, in a Imreling posi¬ 
tion in a large glass case, with the skin and long red hair still pre¬ 
served; one of the most interesting zoological specimens in the 
world. 

One evening Vavilov took me to a good bur simple dinner at 
the House for Scientists, a threc-ston' building where the top 
scientists have a dub. He asked me my impressions of the Soiiet 
Union. I w'as naturally very guarded, because although Dick and 
I had traveled far. we had traveled the thirty-five hundred miles 
in about six weeks. So I told him how kind people had been to us 
everywhere, in the Caucasus, Baku, ‘rbilisi, Ord/huoidltze, Kiev, 
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Moscow, and now Leningrad. T told him Dick and I had agreed 
these weeks had been among the most mttresdng In our lives. 

*'What do yon think of the regime?” 

His question was unexpected, I repeated how kind everyone, 
inctuding all the officials, had been to us. His eyes narrowed. 

“Do you understand Commnnism?^* he said tensely- "*No, it is 
difficulr for a foreigner to understand this systmi—the fact that 
’ivc arc living not so much for the present as for the future,” 

He paused, and suddenly niised his eyes to meet mine. "'Well, 1 
tvill give you an example^ see if this nukes Communism clearer m 
youu My predecessor as director of the Institute of Plant Industry 
was a good botanist- The govemmenc asked him to make a survey 
of a large area in Central Asia with a view to planting barky 
there. He and his staff analyzed and examined* and recomnicTidetl 
0 certain type of barley for that area- The barley planred. It 
good seed. It fail^. It did not grow because that year there 
was a terrible drotight. No barley could luve growm that year. 
Now do you think tliat, since the barley crop was a failure, the 
Soviet government would shoot the sciencisr at this desk? No* 
that w'outd be barbaric. They took him into die corridor outride 
his office and shot him there,” 

1 am afraid my mouth as wcl! as my eyes were open, llie room 
\vt were in seemed far less comfortable and the food choked me. 
“No/' I agreed slowly* “I am afraid I will never understand Catn- 
munisTiL*' 

He was a most charming and inteitstiiig host. A few years bter 
I heard he had died "of a liver ailment" in Saratov, 

There was a bad moment in the customs shed when Dick sailed- 
He w^as to go by sreamer from Leningrad to London; I by tram 
to Berlin^ ^cn to Park, to risit Malvina Hoffman and pass on 
Eome of her sculptures for the Hall of Races of Mankind before 
they went to the foundry. We would meet in London. The shed 
was swamiing with Soviet customs officets;, young and fierce- 
looking %tith greatcoats to the ground. They were tall, handsome, 
and uncompromising. One officer pounced on the cube concakimg 
the precitnii drawings from Iran, which had been stialed with 
lead in Moscow, Wi^ouc qualms Dick and i ^w him ay to peer 
into the nibe;^ for after all, it had been sealed by the Soviet gov- 



cmmenrl To our horror, however, he called for a knife. 1 could 
sec Dick cum pale. Only bluff could work, and looking about, 1 
saw an old-fashioned t\''pc of t'clephone sticking its giraffes neck 
from the wall- In a loud voice 1 commanded our Intourisi girl to 
get Rubincii, LitsTnov’s secretary, in A Iosco w. The knife blade 
was against the strings the name of Litvinov froite it there. The 
officer closed his knife slowly and put it away, then, lifting the 
tube as if he had never seen it before, he exclaimed in a very loud 
voice that owing to the poor light in the shed he had not been 
able to see the seal, but of couise it was the seal of the Moscow 
Customs Office, and what need to open chat within the Soviet 
Union! 

Sometime in the night 1 was awakened at the frontier. My pass¬ 
port was examined and stamped and the usual routine quesdons 
asked. 

As the train gathered speed crossing the Soviet fronricr, 1 felt 
3 great surge of relief—of freedom. Until that moment 1 liad not 
realised the strain of being in a country where all are afraid of 
each other, of the dread GPU, of die informers, of the failure to 
produce and the consequent punishment, of the constant propa¬ 
ganda from all mass media, of fear evetywbere. We had met fine 
and friendly people, but they moved in on enveloping nightmare. 
That night on the train I found myself relaxing in an intangible 
sense of relief such as I had never before known. 

It was fine to see Paris again, and the Abbi Breuil and .Malvina 
and Pat Kelley and all the ocher old friends. It was even better 
to arrive the next day in England and find Dick waiting di^on- 
solatcly on hoard the Sovfiot boat, sitting on the trunk conta^g 
our collections from the Soviet Union. AVe took the next cram to 
Leicester and out to Baggravc, where everything was as it always 
had been- Here with the family we were able to rclix and enjoy 
ourselves, as well as work on our notes and the accoiino. That 
last tiresome task was my job, complicated beyond belief by all 
fhc frontiers wc had crossed and the different monies wc had 
used. Moreover, all Field Museum accounts had to be kept in 
great detail, down to the last tip. 

It was wonderful to be at Baggravc again. AAe had traveled so 
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far^ scm 50 much, doftc 50 many things, talked to so many peopkt 
that it seemed we had been away for ycais. 1 went down to 
Oxford to go over the details ydth Bu,^ton, BaJfoun and Alorctt 
and plan the elaborate work of putting all the research together; 
catflioguing tlie specimens and photographs and preparing the 
final reports^ compiling the final data^ editing and proofreading 
and seeing it through the press. I thought then it might take five 
years-, it was to take nirictee-n. 

Finally, wlulc in London, we coUected at Cbridgc's the mo 
priceless suitcases of photographs, films, and records which had 
been salvaged w^hen Dick's room caught fire in Baghdad. 

We arrived back in Chicago from the 1934 cicpedidon to find a 
considerable change in the museum. Dr. Laufer was dead. The 
shocking news had reached me in Moscow. His oflice^ the depart¬ 
ment library* the corridors, and even the storerooms seemed 
strangely empty without his alLpcn’ading presence. I had known 
him os a friend, adviser^ ^md relentless promgonist. Instead of the 
long talks with him in w^hich I sat rvith pad and pencil on my 
knee, taking notes, making lists of references, I found myself 
alone. ^^Retus in ardtiis * . 

Now" I had a serious decision to make and without the benefit 
of his advice. 

Should 1 catalogue the huge collections I had bought all over 
western Europe during the preceding years or devote my main 
effort to completing manuscripts for publication? I had the 
feeling that a second World War was coming. Walking one 
wintry" afternoon beside Lake Michigan where the waves w'ere 
breaking on Oak Street Beach, I decided that the most important 
thing was to have all the specimens catalogued and pur away in 
perfect order because without numbers and information the 
specimens were valueless. All that infonnadon E was carrying in 
my head or in notes. In the evening and over week ends 1 would 
work on the publicadons. As a result, w^hen World War 11 neared 
and 1 was ordered to Washington, aU the collections tvere in per¬ 
fect order and several of the manuscripts were ready for ihc 
prinrer. 

The book tipon which T had worked so many nights after my 
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museum labors. The A^tabt of CeTittal IfUij, Their History, Eth~ 
noiogy and Pbyacal C/JaraefefJ, was published bjr Field IVtuseum 
in 1955. This Isirgc mtmograph. Iwkittg like a copy of the Chicago 
Telephone Dircctotj'', ctmmincd antliropometric data and looo 
photographs of the Arabs of the Kish area. Sir Arthur Keith 
wrote a ^o,ooo*word introductitHlt This mtinograph, together 
with a large album of photographs of the Hall of Races of Man¬ 
kind and the Hall of the Stone Age of western Europc-co show 
my work in Field Museum—were forwarded to Oxford Univer- 
aty with formal applicadon “for permission to supplicate” for the 
degree of Doctor or Science. Such publications must include 9 
“major contribution to knowledge.” 1 had first discussed working 
for this degree sixteen years before witli Mr. Hmrj' Balfour. 

A year bter, during die three hours’ discussion by the examiners 
at Oxford, Buxton, my tutor and companion at Kish, appeared 
in my behalf. There was considerable argument because I was 
under thirtj'-five and the degree had not been awarded to anyone 
so young for a long tinic. The second obstacle was that I svas a 
foreigner. However, in due course I received a letter saying that 
the universitv authorities granted me permission to supplicate for 
the degree of Doctor of Science, on June 14, 1937. 

t went to England for die ceremony. Mother came down from 
Baggni%'c. Thar tvas a beautiful sunshiny day at Oxford. Dean 
Henderson accompanied me to a courtj'ard outside the Sheldonian 
Theatre, where a scout from New College straightened my while 
bow tic and helped me put on the special robe. It turned out 
that I was taking the senior degree of the day. 

The March of Time in London had sent down a cameraman 
to take pictures so that I had to take my hood on and off several 
times for the benefit of the photographer. Then c^c a small 
white-haired man, dressed in a fancy black academic robe and 
Carrying a shining silver mace, who muttered, Follow me. 

jp his footsteps 1 ttiArchcd up to a huge door uhicb 
was struck three times by the mace. As the door opened we en¬ 
tered the Sheldonian Theatre. We u-aiked slowly between two 
lines of scats, stopping in the center, while two proctors in black 
gowns marched three times up and down the front, I had been 
told that this was part of an ancient custom to allow tradespeople, 
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if the supplicant had unpaid bills, to grab the gown of one of the 
proctors and rie(|ucst immediate payment Fortunately no one 
grabbed. The little man with the mace stepped to the right and 
whispered to me to advance alone. On a small raised platfonn in 
the center of the hall, under a tier of seats, sat the vice-chancellor 
Hanked by two university officials. All three were wcariog their 
mortarboards with black tassels. The vice-chancellor began to 
read in Latin. All three of them raised their mortarboards rapidly 
at frequent intervals as he read. 1 learned afterward that tius was 
Itecausc when either God or the university is mentioned they 
must rabiC their hats. At the end of what seemed an interminable 
reading, the vice-chancellor stood up, shook me by the hand-a 
signal honor-ond said, ‘‘Let me be the first to congratulate you 
on your Doctorate of Science.” As I w alked away, I saw Mother 
wdth several friends. Dean Henderson met me at the door and 
told me that, according to New' College custom, I must walk 
around the New College garden in my new robe. As we strolled 
together the dean looked verv' pleased. *‘You know,” he com 
tided, “you’ve been an agreeable surprise to me, I always thought 
you ran with n rather wild set during your tradergraduatc days.” 
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^ ROM Qiic^o I drove into Wjtshlngton 
on a wet night in Fcbniaty 1941. The streets glistened in 
hcadlighcs. I felt this was the opening of a new chapter in my life. 

Next morning at the Navy Department I was informed that 
my commissitm as lieutenant, signed by Acting Secretary James 
Forrestal, would be in order that afternoon after the oath 
ceremony. However, my orders were that I had already been 
assigned to ocher duties “on higher authority." 

“I need a tame anthropologist on my staff,’' President Roosevelt 
liad said. He had first approached me in the museum the year 
before with questions concerning the Near East. Now war was 
in the air and that area at boiling point. I was to do research as a 
specialist on the Near East. 

That afternoon Archie MacLcish, Librarian of Congress, as¬ 
signed me to Study Room J15 in the library, where, uoril 
I^vembcr 30, (945, I familiarized myself with every source of 
data and the key personnel on Southwestern also called the 
Near East or the Middle East. This dealt primarily with the land 
and the people of each country^ from Suez to Afghanistan. 

There could have been no finer place for resraich, with ready 
access to the Thomas Jefferson Reading Room and the almost 
boundless wealth of books, pcttodicals, maps, library facilities, and 
reference material in the Dcparniicnts of State, Agriculture, and 
Oommercc. Before long I had a fair working k nowledge of sources 
and a card index of specialists on the Near East. This interesting 
assignment rounded out ttiy liiiiited studies on the area from 
Suez to the Caucasus. 

My cousin Ronnie Tree soon arrived from England, where he 
was M.P. foe Oxfordshire. After dinner one evening, while dis¬ 
cussing ntf present non-museum assignment, 1 told Ronnie I had 
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heard chat che BBC was monitoring world-wide broadcasts and 
that some of this matcral was to deal with the Near East* Nocr 
rrioming Duff Cooper^ Minister of Information in London^ 
cd^xd a cable from Ronnie, who was also then in the AiOI, asking 
him to send me by sca-mail poocht in care of the British Embassy, 
all BBC daily and weekly momcoring results* From chat time on 
a messenger brought them regularly to Study Room nj. After 
submitting to the Department of State a sample abstract of Near 
East information arranged by countrJ^ I was instmcced to pro¬ 
duce a mimeographed weekly summary based on BBC monitor- 
ing. 

Anne Fuller, who had worked parr rime in Field Museum, 
UTOtc from Harvard saying that, with the world falling Ppai% 
she simply could not continue to sort Near Eastern stone tmple- 
nicms and pottery in the basement of the Peabody Museum. She 
volunteered for work in Washington. In response to my reply 
that she could assist me, but temporarily as a volunteer, Anne 
arrived in the Library of Congress. For some weeks she assisted 
wth the compilation of the weekly summary on the Near East, 
now enlarged to include other unclassified sources and references 
to new books and articles* 

She craved more work, so I suggested that she compile a small 
handbook for GIs arriving in Lebanon. “You^vc lived tbere,^’ I 
said, “you know how' strangers should behave/' 1 felt our military 
and civilian personnel, abroad for the first rime, would require 
Instrucrion In bebavinr and knowledge of local manners and 
customs*^ Anne was well qiialifiedt for she bad spent a year like a 
^^blushing .Moslem maiden" in the village of Bnarij, high on Mount 
Lebanon, white obtaining data for a sociologies thesb for the 
University of Chicago. A couple of weeks later the rough draft 
was ready* 

Notes on the location, climate, history% conimuniearions;, etc,, 
were arranged under headings. Guidance in manners was gi’^^n, 
such as^ when drinking coffee, never place The handleless cup on 
the ground^, never turn the soles toward a person no matter how 
much the knees ache, never admire a child or horse, for the fear 
of the evil eye is always present^ sacred Moslem buildings must 
alway's be respected; strict Moslems neidter smoke nor drink 
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fllc&holf so do not offer them; avoid high-pressure methods which 
simply do not work except ui reverse. Ac the cod of the hand¬ 
book was a list of about three hundred EngUsh^Arabic useful 
W'ords and phrases together with the local coinage in U.S^ cquiva- 
Jents;. 

Sometimes a nuuor tragedy is a means of gcidng nicasures 
passed in Washington. Fortunately^ wlulc the desirability of 
circulating this type of handbook to all overseas personnel was 
under discussion^ a U.S. sergeant fired a shot in India and its echo 
was heard in WashingtoUi This nameless sergeant^ driving his 
jeep through a narrowt crowded street, 'ivos exasperated by a 
white cow chat remained apparently deaf to the smdent setcasns 
of the hom- He drew his revolver. The crourd, wildly incensed 
at Seeing their sacted cow shot by a foreigner, surrounded the 
jeep. A passing M-P. patrol rescued the sergeant in the nick of 
time. 

The cable bearing details of this incident turned the Washing¬ 
ton tide in favor of a scries of GI handbooks based on the Fuller- 
Field sample. In final form, accnaccive little pmphlets for about 
thirty arws. illustrated with charming sketches, were printed by 
the miilion for our GIs going overseas. The sacred cow had not 
died in vain^ 

The continuity of the work on the Near East, now more 
topical than ever, wa$ interrupted in die spring of 1941 by orders 
to fly at once to Trinidad. Our ctilisted men were the source of 
trouble there. The governor^ Sir Hubert ^'oting, was launching 
protests against the invasion."" Reports had reached Wash¬ 
ington of serioos unrestK Trinidad was a vital link in the batmte- 
producuig chain, for her vessels from British Guiana transferred 
this precious^for-planes ore into deep-draft ships bound for 
United States ports. 

President Rocrsevclt wanted a firsthand report from the British 
side. My qualificarioivs were unique; I had never been in the 
Caribbean, hence w ould have an open mind. Sir Hubert had 
attended Eton and had fought with T. E- Lawrence against the 
Turks in World War 1. He had written a book called The Arab 
at ffojffc. Since E was an Old Etonian and knew Lawrence and the 
Arabs, these should ser^'C as an introduction* 
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Two days latcTf with Aspiaall's Pocket Ctiide to the 
Indies in my pockety I left the Washington airport. 

At Miami the high priority worked perfectly* for nearly a 
chomand persons awaited passage by ak. 

Next morning I called on the governor, an obvious martince 
with a kindly twinkle, who appeared enchanted to pout out his 
troubles to keenly receptive American ears. The flood of peo¬ 
ple's names and places soon had my head whirling- They were as 
difficult to master as those of the animals and birds. I begged a 
brief respite to make myself informed on the colony* and drove 
in 3 taxi to the Government Press. No handbook on Trinidad and 
Tobago existed^ 1 bought piles of maps and recent publications 
and, at two bookshops, eight books on Trinidad* Equipped with 
bottles of mudlage, a large pair of scissors, red and blue pencils^ 
paper clips* tu'o reams of bond paper, and a box of carbon, t 
rerumed at noon to the Queen^s Park. Six bridge tables were sec 
up in a line across the \^indows. The w^aiter, bringing lunch on a 
tray* thought a harmless lunatic was occupying the best room in 
the hotel overlooking the Savannah. 

With ruthless vandalism for a booklover I cut the main sections 
OUT of each publication. Now came tbc more dilflcult pait* the 
cutting, pasting, and linking of the items. That night at eight 
oVlock HA'o native girls appeared, ready to type all night. By 
Itmchtirne the following day three copies of my Handbook of 
Trinidad and Tobago were finished, complete with table of con¬ 
tents and bibliography. 

Sir Hubert was fuming in his book-lined study; his mustache 
bristled. He felt I bad kept bun waiting more than tw^iy-four 
hours. He soon found our that, w^ich the map spread out, the 
handbook, and knowledge acquired during its compilation, I 
could now" follow him with some degree of success, t longed to 
hear him talk about Auda abu Tayt and the Howeitat and the 
Beni Sokhiir Bedouins of Transjordan* of hts desert campaigns 
around El Jafar and Bayir Well4 of his house at ^on. Instead I 
heard myself saying, “Sir Hubert^ my orders are to bring you 
greetings from President Roo&evelt and to take back to fum your 
complaints on Anglo-American relations within this colony* a 
situation which is of grave concern to him. With your permb- 
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sion, I am instructetl to find out the pravailing attitude of the 
West Indians toward the United Stares. Britain, and India. We 
know the docks need protection; if you will furnish me with a 
list of firc-fighring etjuipTnent necessary, I will take it back to 
Washington. 1 have no authority to make any promises of any 
kind in behalf of the U. S. Government." 

Sir Hubert relaxed, "The first thing for you to do is to read 
somc^ of the exchanges of cables betv.'e«i Mr* Churchill and 

myself.” t 1. ct I 

A big “Secret" label rested ambbly on top of the file. I 

fascinared by the length and essay style of these cables. This in¬ 
terchange of messages could wed have been published as e:^- 
plcs of fiist-class writing. Each comma and semicolon was written 
out. My confidence in the stability of Britain was increased by 
this display of perfection even in die face of possible destruction 
by the Niris. I chuckled over many typical ChurchilUan phrase^ 
but none were at the expense of the President, for whom he obvi¬ 
ously held the highest esteem. ~ . 

At the end of an hour^s reading I had gathered that Mr. Qiurch- 
ill ordered the governor to co-operate w'ich dtc U. S. Atmj. 
and Navy authorities to the fullest possible extent, rfways nothin 
the bounds of common sense and realising that thk “US* inva¬ 
sion” was solely for the duration, 

I then asked Sir Hubert for specific charges. The list wm long 
and as it flowed forth in unchecked stream Sir Hubert's face 
became purple with rage. He cited the bad behavior of our 
listed personnel, accidents caused by reckless GI drivers, the 
buying of native girls for two or more cigarettes, the propo^d 
extension of the navy tsse for a new hospital, the shooting of a 
native near Docksire (a water-front pub) by im Amen^ sailor, 
and a general disiespect shown his authority in the colony, an 
unmitigated insult, sir, to His Majesty’s representative." 

But, on the other side of the ledger, "our boys were Umg 
beaten and robbed. As 1 drove back to the Queen s it 

seemed almost easier to measure and blood-group the wild-kmkmg 
Yezidis in Iraq than to sort out in ray mind the ^Iincd disturb¬ 
ances hovering over the beautiful Uttlc "land of the humnung- 

bird.” 



That night 1 dined with Sir Hubert and Lady Youngs a hand- 
SDOie Englishvvomaji wkh a ioTcly complexion and an air of gteac 
sercniiy. Her eyes alone betrayed her anxiety for her husband's 
worries. Bur the conversation was light and gay and Sir Hubert 
cold trumy amnsing anecdotes. The other guests were Sir Edw^ard 
Cunard, Sir Lennox OT?.eillyt the brilliant K.C whose five fin¬ 
gers were in every pic in the colony* and Colonel Muller^ the 
pink-cheeked and young-looking chief of police* joon to be the 
son-in-Iaiy of Sir Lennox^ 

Sir Lennox had been brought up in Leicestershire, so much of 
our talk was of the county and the Quom. We might have been 
dining in some country house in England^ not on this troubled 
tropical island off the rim of South America. 

Port-of-Spain reported few crimes before the war, but with 
the influx of British and foreign troops and mcrcliant seamen the 
water front had become a dangcrotis area after darL Wth a 
plain-cluthes detective 1 pub-crawled the dock area and picked 
up any information to be had coneeming the temptadons and 
troubles that beset enlisted men in Pfirt-of^pain* 

We drifted first into Dockslte, the canteen frequented by 
merchant seamen who had survived Nasi torpedoes. There, amid 
thick blue smoke and clinking beer glasses, seamen joined us for 
a drink. Not Uking beer^ 1 managed to work my usual alibi of 
**sticking to Cokes for a change/’ 

Over foaming gbs^ tlie men talked of ’w^ar and of sharks* 
They spoke graphically of tl^ir fear of sliarks. Torpedoes, one 
said, were part of war, but not sharks^ Another commented chat 
the merchant seaman was die orgotten man^^ in this w^ar. 

They were embittered men and ready for any diversionj for 
each visit here might be their lasL 

We went to several other dives. They were nearly all the same. 
In the dark streets we were accosted by girlsj the price* five ciga¬ 
rettes. My companion told me that four hundred of these girls 
were mATied by the East Indian,^ Boisie, who operated a siring of 
houses in this area, where, In leccnc weeks, enlisted men had been 
drugged and robbed and sometimes beaten up and Icfc in the 
gutter, 
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These were rfic conditions the President lud asked me to in¬ 
vestigate so I told my companion 1 wanted to meet Boisie. 

Arrangements were made through a jewelry fence who, the 
next night, led me dowTi a dark alley on the water front and up a 
flight of rickety stairs to a door with a small ^le. Within, the 
permeating atmosphere was Oriental—brass dishes, trays, table 
coverings, draperies, ail from India, A thick carpet m^ked the 
footfall of Boisie, who slipped into the room from a side door. 
He was short and smaU-boned, with cafi-au-lait skin and raven- 
black hair. Around his neck w-as knotted a red kerchief and 
against his bared chest hung a gold chain suspending a gold locket. 
He looked like a Caribbean pirate. 

"What do you want?” 

"I have been sent down from Wa-shington to snidy Anglo* 
American rclaiions in Trirudad.” 

“So w'hat?" 

"t know you control the gambling and the girls and I w'ant to 
hear your side. Tell me, what are your problems with the Ameri¬ 
can sailors and soldiers and merchant seamen r 

He was watching me keenly with his clear, dark eyes. Suddenly 

he Laughed. 

“I'll be damned. That's a new one.” 

I explained that I was not a deteedve but an anthropologist, a 
matter which took some explaining. 

Suddenly I became the recipient of the outpoured troubles of 
the ting of the Trinidad undcnvorld. Boisie had his own com¬ 
plaints to launch against the Yankee enlisted men. They had 
money; they liked to drink, gamble, and make love; also thtpr 
liked to fight. This annoyed the authorities. The authorities in 
turn annoved Boisie. This very building, he said peevishly, had 
been one of his best clubs until yesterday. Then there had been 
trouble and die police closed it. 

“The best w-ay for you to understand the slruadon,” Boisie con¬ 
cluded earnestly, "is /o see some of my Joints. Of course 1 have to 
depend on your not handing any mformation over to the police, 

I promised earnestly, and found myself touring the town as the 
evening’s companion to the leading procurer in Porr-of-Spam. 

Boisie knocked on grilled doors which flew open magically 
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before hi5 bLmd countcn^ct. visited places where dice rolled 
on green tables^ where whiskey glasses circled the cloth. 

We cUmbed other stairs to inspect one of the bordellos. As soon 
as the girls saw Boisic they rushed for their medical certificates: 
temporary guarantees of purity* Boisic gcncfously offered me (as 
an anthropologist) a choice of English, French^ East Indian, 
Negro, Chinese, Portuguese, mularco, or any other racial cross; 
tall, medium, short, thin, plump or fat, danccre, contortionists, 
blondes, bnincttes, icdheads, girls with hair straight, curlyt or 
woolly, tattooed girls . . , 

I appealed to Boisc-s power sense by asking him to give the 
enlisted men a chance to survive a night^s celebration in Portnaf- 
Spain. On bis own initiative, he promised to order his bouncers to 
treat United States citizens less roughly in future and to infiict 
severe corporal punishment on any of his employees ivho might 
employ the gentle pickpocket art on tlieir transient guests, 

1 suggested that strong coffee and sandwiches be sold in the 
gambling dens. This would not be as profitable as liquor^ but, I 
pointed out, it might reduce the quarrels that brought his places 
so much police attend cm* Boisie promised to try out this sugges¬ 
tion. He added wistfully that he w^tshed he could meet AJ Capone 
so that he "could learn a thing or two from the Big Alan.** 

1 walked back to the Quecn*s Park just before dawTi feeling T 
had read a curious footnote to the long strange Story of AUn. 

The rest of my investigation was conducted along more con¬ 
ventional lines* At the U. Navy base» the commanding officer 
said that the protested hospital should be built on higher Land 
to ^cape tlic mosquitoes, because malaria had become a far more 
serious factor than had been anticipted* The fire hazard in the 
port was obvious; on the dock I was shown barrels of oil stacked 
beside mountains of boards awaiting shipment, with oil and saw¬ 
dust everywhere. T took notes on everything that could possibly 
interest the President, 

Aliddie Train, son of my lifelong friends Admiral and Mrs. 
Russell Train, toot two days* leave and drove me around the 
island* We talked with East Indians and Hindus and Chinese 
raercl^ts. We saw small Hindu temples gleaming white in the 
sunshine, and Chinese stores. My greeting, “H&w iien shsT^ 


bcou^hc many smiles of pleasure. We stopped for a swim in the 
warn surf on ManzanUla Beach* Near Bouassc 1 was shown some 
stone and shell artifacts from a nearby mound. We passed Los 
Gallos, where Columbus met the native Indians and Sir Walter 
Raleigh cast anchorage on his second voyage. 

At La Brea tve stood on the shore of the famous hundred-acre 
Pitch Late, source of too.ooo tons of asphalt annually* The a^ 
sorption of the sun’s rays makes this one of the hottest places in 
the world; the shade thermometer registered no degrees to our 
misty eyes. Widdie muttered, “This is worse than Washington,” 
and it was* 

According to legend, this pitch lake had inundated the village 
of the Chaima Indians as punishment. They had offended the 
Good Spirit by destroying the hununuigbird^ the animated souls 
of their deceased relatives. 

Next morning I was flying northward to Washington- High 
above the ground I began to write notes for my report. 

1 took my memorandum with recommendations to the Presi¬ 
dent over to Grace Tully. A few days later the full report was 
handed in. I was giatilied by the actions taken. 

It was after that I began to remember the talk in Trinidad with 
the merchant seamen who had been torpedoed and escaped Uter 
from sharks. Night after night I thought of these men in the 
water, holding onto rafts or upturned Lifeboats or lying in rubber 
boats, with shark fins cutting through the water around them. I 
wrote the President a memorandum sugg^ting that we try to 
develop a shark repellent. 1 was instructed to discuss the matter 
with the chief, BuAet, Knowing very Utde about sharks and 
shark behavior 1 called my old friend, Harold Coolidge, Harvard 
zoologist and member of scientific expedidons to Alaska, Africa, 
Southeast Asia, and the Dutch East Indies, 

Together we called on Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, acting 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. He became immediately in¬ 
terested, mainly from the psychological point of view, and re¬ 
quested the Committee on Medical Research of the Oflice ^of 
&ientific Research and Development to investigate the po^biliiy 
of finding a chemical repellent to protect men in shark-infested 
waters. 
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A round-table conference was held in the National Academy 
of Sciences. W, Douglas Burden, trustee of the American Museum 
of Natural History and one of die founders of Marincland, 
Florida, was Invited to become Responsible Investigator of this 
research project. 

The technical staff included: Smart Springer, professional 
shark-catcher from Salerno, Florida^ Arthur McBride and Arthur 
Schmidt of Aladnc Studios, Florida^ Dr. David Todd, chemist ac 
Harvard; Dr^ A- P. Black, chemist at the UnJvcrsiiy of Florida; 
Dr. French, coimilting chemistj Dr, C M. Breder, Jr., director. 
New York Aquarium; and Michael Lemcr, big-game fisherman- 
The instirudons co-operating included: the Oceanographic Insti¬ 
tution, Woods Hole; Scripps Tnstinition of Oceanography, La 
Jolla; University of Florida; and the American MuscuTn of Nat¬ 
ural Hi 5 toiy\ Springer, McBride, and Todd were the major con¬ 
tributor. 

Our greatest problem was to persuade BuMed that sharks at¬ 
tacked living people. One naval officer wrote, We have no record 
of anyone who has taken an oath to the U. S, Na^y ever having 
been bitten by a shark/^ 

Harold quipped^ "Perhaps they didn^t liave time to file thetr 
seven carbons for mformation and suitable action.*^ 

We started by testing 150 possible repellents one after another. 
Nothing worked. Meanwhile a massive study of shark lore, in¬ 
cluding many native beliefs, was compiled in the Library of Con¬ 
gress, in the Army Medical Library, and the Smithsonian Insticu* 
tion. The wearing of long black drawers, knocking scones to¬ 
gether under water, and other bits of native folklore wxre cried- 

Chemicals were combined and tests mth sharks run off Florida, 
southern California, and Ecuador. The results were far from con*^ 
elusive. 

We were all discouraged. We had nothing to recommend to 
the Navy, Coast Guairdt and Air Force and were about ready to 
quin An infonnal conference was held in Washington to disctiss 
w'hethcr we stiould continue the almost hopKiess cask or recom¬ 
mend to the Naval Research Laboratorj' that the search be aban¬ 
doned. The discussion continued far into the night+ Finally, as a 
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last resort, we asked Springer to tell us in detail about professional 
shark-catching, hoping for a new clue. 

He described setting the lines on chains attached to buoys 
across a channel. Wc were half asleep. Springer added as an after¬ 
thought: “You know, if a shark dies on the hook and ^ains 
there for several days because of a storm, we never throw it over¬ 
board anywhere near the fishing ground because a dead shark 
pollutes the water.” 

Suddenly we were wide awake. Here might be the ansrver. A 
message was relayed to Woods Hole. A small shark was kill^, 
and every' four hours as it decomposed, a piece of meat was tried 
as a repellent on tlie ravenous sharks in the big tank. Sevei^ days 
later the telephone jangled and a voice said: “We have hi 

Two chemicals and the decomposing shark were combined. 
Production began. The “shark repellent” in a waterproof belt 
container is now standard equipment for military personnel flying 
over water and in lifeboats and life rafts. 

Something else haunted me from that conversation in the water¬ 
front dive in Port-of-Spiin. I could not forget the bitterness of 
the merchant seamen calling themselves “the really foigotcen 
men.” How about a Aledal for Valor for the merchant seamen? 
There was no such medal. 1 handed Grace TuUy a memorandum 
suggesting that one be struck to encourage their hazardow efforts. 

Next afternoon back came the rnemoranduni with “Tate up 
with Admiral Und. F.D.R.” Admiral “Jerry” I-and grunted as 
he read and said gruffly, “That’s a good idea. Wc liad already 
thought of it. Now we'll get some action.” 

Paul Manship, whom I had known at the Art Institute m Chi¬ 
cago. designed the medal and some weeks later the ideal recipi¬ 
ent’s name was found. He was young, shy enough but not too 
shy, had a wife and young son, and was a real 

On the day before the presentation, General Pa Watson 
called me “The Presidene would like you to be at the presenta¬ 
tion ceremony of the Merchant Seaman’s Medal of Honor. Gm 
vou be in my office at 2:45 tomorrow afternoon? 

' I assured the general I would be there. “One more thing. The 
President sends you the following message, in peace or at war, it 


js vciy rare co be present at the birth of a brain child/ That^s why 
he wants you here/" 

Next afternoon were in the White House, the commission- 
eis led by Admiral Land, Edwin F* Cheney, Paul Manship, and 
tnyseif. The hero was beginning to look a litde green around the 
gills* As w'c advanced, he fell back, muttering, “Fd rather be tor¬ 
pedoed again than go through 

All the time Harold Coolidge and I were working on the shark 
repellent we had discussed rescue equipment and were applied 
at the completely out-of-date methods and general apthy toward 
new^ ideas and modem equipment. Our 6rst interKr was in sea 
rescues because of the torpedoings and plane ditchings. We pro¬ 
posed to Colonel William J, Donovan, then Coordinator of In¬ 
formation, that a Committee on Emergency Rescue Equipment 
should be established. Owing to the President's interest, w'c were 
sent over to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where Directive No. 54 w^as 
drawn up to cover this new function. This JCS Direcrive w^as 
broad in scope, bristling with authority to investigate, encourage 
research, and make recammendations on a Joint Service basis. 

Our organization w^as soon functioning with John Bader of the 
Quartermaster Corp of the Army, Earle HLscock of the Coast 
Guard, and Lt. Nevett Barrow USNR, as key membersp Liaison 
Officers were appointed in all branches of the Services. Naturally 
the Navy, espcklly BuAer and the Coast Guard, as well as the 
Army Air Force were most concerned. A co-ordinated effort to 
collect and exchange every typ of information and equipment on 
land-air-sea rescue rvas begun. Harold and I were steamed up 
like the crusaders of old. With our JCS Direedve and as civilians 
we wTte ordered to practice co-ordi nation wdth the rnimmum 
regard for ^ehgnncR" We arranged meetings between aU prsons 
directly concemed with every form of rescue in the Army and 
Navy, cspcially the Coast Guard and Air Force. 

One of our first activddes was to interview survivors, I remem¬ 
ber a Norwegian merchant seaman who had spnt menty days in 
the North Atlantic with five companions in a seven-man rubber 
boat. Shy at finre, he warmed up during lunch and talked graphi- 
cqSly. His main needs during the orde^ were more wearer and a 
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way of catching fish. This led to the research on converting s^t 
water to fresh and to the dcvclopmenc of the fishing tits. He told 
us how he had jigged fish by unraveling a bandage from the Red 
Cross box and thereby making a line, using a safety pin for a 
hoot. Here were two concrete suggestions. Three of our bea 
big-game fishermen responded to the call to Washington: Gifford 
Pinchot, Mite Lemcr, and Kip Farrington. At thetr own expense 
the two brter brought their captains from Miami. A repnsenta- 
tivc of the Ashaway Line & Twine Company asked to be 
present. Within a week two fishing tits had been developed, one 
weighing less than one pound for the fliers, the other somewhat 

heavier for lifeboats and rubber boats. ^ ^ j • 

Hundreds of generations before ours, prehistoric man had in¬ 
vented the first bone fishhook. In some ways we had made prog- 
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We condnned to collect stories from merchant seamen. M™y 
wanted Bibles, some asked for popular songs and hjmj^ One 
incident captured attention, A huge lifeboat lay tossing m mid- 
Atlantic. On the fifth day the twenty men were cross a^ irrita¬ 
ble. Survival seemed doubtful as the hours dragged on. One man 
suggested a song. With cracked lips they sang popular »ngs and 
thS hymns, the second being “Neater, my God, to Thee. M 
the berinning of the third verse an argument he^" ^ 

correct versi^ The mate tried to restore order^ Suddenly the 
two turned on him and threw him over^^d. He w-ent down 
screaming. The tragedy aided our cause. Bibles, books of hytti^ 
and popular songs on watcrpri^f paper were soon ready for 

distribution. , , . 

Another problem was false teeth. It appears that mmy merchmt 
seamen wear either an upper or lower set or both. At sea the 
dentures usually stand in a glass beside them a^ ara used 

only at meals. Many torpedoed seamen had to be outfit^ with 
new teeth. We proposed a waterproof belt ^th pockets for pas^ 
port, papers, Bible, money, and false teeth. These were very weU 

Then came the word of sinkings rn the Canbt^ bcts* «n 
British Guiana and Miami. Men reported that m bnllunt sunshine 
they screamed and weaved their shirts at pbnes but were often not 
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seen. This was hard to ufidcrstoiid and I discussed it with many 
flierSi Finally one of them said, ^Wiy don’t you get into the 
pilot s seat wid then I think youll understand/' 

Once Jiisidc the plane at Gravelly Pome outside Washington, 
ic Was ettar to me that the pilot secs far ahead and does not took 
straight dovvTii The men in the rubber boat dad not have time to 
light the reddish-brown smoke signal and have it carried up to 
five thousand feet before the plane was pasu; at two or three hun¬ 
dred miles an hour. The fiuorescin dye-marker caused a large 
patch of brilliant yeUow-grecn in the waccr^ but tlus is not virible 
from a high angle. Surely some method could be found* They 
were working on radio. Tlie '^Gibson Girf' was the final result, 
but not for some dme. Tl^en I retnerabered that near rfie Roman 
fortress of Qasr el Burqu in the North Arabian Desert I had sig¬ 
naled through mirage, imng a flattened gasoline can* The helio- 
gmph had been known for many centuries. Could an unbreakable 
mirror with a focusing device be developed, so that a man could 
direct die path of the beam at an airplane? I had ^reat confidence 
m the Bureau of Standards. Through my friend, Wayne Chatfield 
Taylor, Undcr-&:cre^ry of Commerce, we were introduced to 
Dr Lyman Briggs, who pa^d us on to Larry Young and his 
colleagues. Lany said, dniik it can be done, but it w'iU require 
considerable research/" 


Within a year the emergenty signaling mirror made by G.E* 
w^is tested and retested* We gave one to Brad Washburn during 
an Alaskan expedition* He flashed the mirror at a plane at five 
thousand feet and five miles away. The plane reported a party on 
the Jce. Our mirror really worked I 

^ hen reports came in from Anzio thar oar ground troops were 
cing strafed by our own planes we experimented wiih chin 
plasne filters over the mirror. At the Bureau of Standards severat 
colored filter worked fairly well. However, from Ando a cabled 
report stated that under battle conditions these dflciects would not 
w'ork satisfactorily. ® * 

One of the problems was to write in less than a hundred words 
the instructions for focusing the signaling mirror, this caption 
to be on the hack. We all had a hand at it. Perhaps an 

- > . . gra uatc could have worked it out evenrually, but ccr- 
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tainly no average merchant seaman. Suddenly I remembered Phil 
Wyhe of the facile pen. He offered Ids services for one day. After 
writing and rewriting die hundred words, be came up widi a 
tevT about 5 pm. 

On Biscayne Boulevard Phi] handed the mirror to his young 
daughter Karen. *^Read the instructions and see if you can focus 
this mirror on that walL^ Karen read the pj>cr and about ninety 
seconds later had aimed it correctly. We have no record of the 
number of persons saved by the signaling mirrors, hut grateful 
reports were received. The mirror in its third stage was developed 
too bre for an armed services order. With one hand this mirror 
may be focused on a plane up to fen miles distant. 

nie late Frank Page, son of Air* Walter Hines Page, came to 
us from Sosthenes Behn of the International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, to offer help. We explained chat our ntiin prob¬ 
lem in radio communicarion from a rubber boat was how to gee 
the antenna up into the air and keep it flying* Balloons and kites 
had been tried,^ bur proved of httlc use, 

A week or so later Frank phoned from New York to say chat 
he w'3$ sending down by messenger tw^o Wheelwrighe kites for 
dcmotistriition. These w'cre box kites shot like a rocket up into 
the atr. We assembled repte^radves from all Interested service 
branches on a hillside near Alexandria. Tlie first attempt was a 
near failure; the second kite soared majestically* 

Eventually, after long trials and errors, we had the fishing kies, 
mirror, a radio antenna kite, drinking-water kies for A rede and 
sunshine areas, handbooks and movies for sorvivaf tcchnifjucss. 
Emergency Rescue Equipment was making progress. Lives were 
being saved on every continenr and occom TTit JCS w'ere pleased 
widi our efforts* 

By this time we all thought ir was desirable to “test emergency 
rescue equipment for saving life following ship-sinking or plane 
emsh in watcrJ’ Doscens of new inventions had poured in to ERE* 
No recommendations could be made without proper test* The 
three services still worked most independently; if one approved, 
another often disdained it* 

Our recommendation for joint tests off Afianii received JCS 
approval and a nod frqrn the President. On Alorch 11 we arrived 
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at the Horel Colunibus to prcscf^c a letter of mtroducdon from 
Adrtiiral Waeschc to the captain of the port^ U* S* Coast Guard. 
Miami. With US was a list of 150 items to be tested and catego¬ 
rized. 

For tw^elve dap tests were run by number, the first combined 
service tests leading to joint orders. TTic President had been par- 
dcuLarly anxious to have this precedent established. 

The first test was between fluorescent panels and scandard 
signal flags. Then came tests of smoke signaK dye markers signal¬ 
ing mirrors, rubber boats and lifeboat with colored panels for 
aircraft recognition, Ufc preservers and waterproof suits, and 
many others. 

One of the most enthusiastic members of the gtoupii our friend 
George Wheelwright, **midwifc of Polaroid,” voiunctered to try 
out the waterproof suits and life preservers. A ham operator in 
Dade County, or perhaps farther away^ could have heard the 
following: **Arc you ready for Test No. 65, a new type of life 
preserver?'** ^'All ready. ITirow George overboard/' Then a 
splash, as George jumped off into Biscayne Bay^ George was 
really magnificent. 

The last trials were run as night operarions, the purpose to de¬ 
termine the visibility of the Hfe-prcserver light and the effective^ 
ness of retro-reflective burtons. 

These tests of emergency rescue equlpmerit off Miami proved 
very helpful in trying out 250 lifesaving and rescue devices, but 
were probably far more imponanr in establishing the precedent 
for tests before representatives of Army, Navy, and Army Ait 
Forces personnel which resulted in a joint order. 

Out report with recommendations was sent to the President 
and to die Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In 1950* as 1 sat in the comfortable Pan American Clipper from 
La Guardin to Damascus, I read the list of emergency equipment 
carried, Ir was gratifying to see that FILE had w'orked to some 
degree on every itern^ now standard rescue equipment on com¬ 
mercial air lines^ 

As each improvernenr or new development was accepted wc 
slept easier, knowing a little more had been sent out in the w ay of 
help CO mcfi adrift on the waters, lost in the jungles, or wandering 


in the icy wsks; men bleeding tn shark-mfcsted areas, men losing 
Ko pc ^ . -s 

Some relief from the gloomier momenis of World War 11 was 
obtained from the e^er jangling telephone. Dialing a Navy 5 *^™" 
siofi, you would hear a haby voice answer, “Lightcr-tban-au:. A 
deep-voiced wonuin in War Shipping Administration repUed to 
the first ring, '^Wc handle seamen.” 

One rainy afternoon 1 was sitting in my tiny Study Room 115 
in the Ubraiy of Congress Annex. It had be^ a very depressing 
day- Metnorandum writing seemed to have Hcric point except for 
the ‘'file and forget” department- My privaw telephone rang. An 
authoritarive voice asked without prcliminarica. “How about th^ 
shoes of Mrs. Roosevelt’s?” Since this could only be Malvina 
Thompson calling Field’s store. I replied flippantly. Many apolo- 
ffics from the White House* 

Gretchen Green, author of The Whole World imd Company, 
cclqihoned one morning at jo a+m- 

“Where can I find two hundred camclsr" 

I protested sleepily. 

“Henry, 1 have an idea. The British troops in North Afnca are 
having trouble with their feet. If 1 can get two hundred c^els. 
we can load them with foot powder, follow the Army, and beat 

Rommel.” 

I told her to call Bill Maim at the zoo. 

Another past-midnight long-distance eaU csunc from my old 

friend, Deanor Parker, in Chicago. 

“I’ve just had the most vivid dream; Naass tunneling under the 
EnglLsh Channel. 1 want Mr. Churchill to know right away." 

“Send him an air-mail warning- You can never get him on rhe 

telephone." 

In warrime, research and development boards are under peat 
pressure. Word spread that our civilian group had tune re listen 
re irtveutoi^ even crackpots. Some “inventors” look pe^ and 
behave even more strangely, but they may have useful idea& 

A brilliant mathematician in CaUforeia shou-ed one of oar 
friends a sheet of paper covered with symbols and numben. A 
few handwritten lines said that a rocket-driven plastic-encased 
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bomb dropped from a plane could penetrate better than a far 
heavier steel shell. 

We were short of steel; this was the theoretical answer. I was 
sent to sec an admiral w'ho pounded the desk and said, ""Rockets 
are for kids on the Fourth of July, We never use them.” Withifi 
a cotiplc of years a rocket program was in high gear^ even irt chc 
Nav)^ 

A traaslator w^ho had some copy to deliver to me asked if her 
brother might |oiii m at lunch in the Willard. During lunch the 
brother remarked diat he was an inventor. ‘Tve made a bcanrifol 
plastic mine but no one will let me demonstrate The last seven 
w'ords could have covered the Washington Monument in those 
days. This parrienbr inventor was caught in the battle bmvecn 
Big Steel and Big Pkstic^. The former had always made mines; 
the latter wanted new bii$iiicss. A few days later, through General 
Campbell, Chief of Ordnance:* successful tests were run at nearby 
Aberdeen, Maryland. Mtilions of plastics mines w^ere produced 
for the European Theater of Operarions* 

Ac teatime on another day. the telephone rang and a voice said, 
*'rve got a new invention May I gome around and show it to 
you?"" 

In the garden he produced from his pocket a medicine bottle 
containing a clear liquid. “You remember reading abnur ^Molotov 
cocktaib* being used Ln the Spanish War? Gasoline in o bottle was 
thrown at a tank- On contact the bottle broke and htimlng gas 
ran over the vehicle^ but most of it ran off. Fve invented a gas 
that will stick and bum. Watch this.” 

1 found an old icon stove lid behind the woodpile. The inventor 
threw some of the thickened liquid onto thk metal^ then a match. 
The gas flamed so intensely that in an Instant a hole w^as burned 
thr^J^gh the lii This looked like a real invention, although he 
had the same story of office-to^fEce trudging and alw^ays refusal 
after refusal to run tests- 

Next morning the inventor* Albert Herron, was on bis way to 
Standard Oil of New Jersey armed with half a medicine bottle of 
this precious liquid. We now know this as naplm, one of the 
greatest weapons against the Japanese, against the Nazis* then 
against our enemies in Korea. Herron had an improved formula. 
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Three suggestioDs were vetoed personally by the President: 

j. A chtmist's suggestion for poisoning the fish around the 
southern tip of Japan from submarines. By broadcasting repeated 
wamiiigs^ panic, leading to surrendtr^ would etisue. 

I. A 6re spray that could be fired from a thousand yards into 
a concrete pillbox- A tracer bullet would create a flash flame, 
burning the occupants. 

5. A young former Germant then in the S. Armyt volun¬ 
teered CO artempe to assassinate Hitler, As a onetime guest at 
Berchtosgaden, the SS Guards might let him pass into Dcr 
Fuehrer’s presence^ He was quite svilling to die for his new 
country. 

The last reminds me of the time I asked Air Chief Marshal 
Cyril New^all why the RAF did not try to finish Hitler and his 
top aides that lovely afre moon in the forest of Compiigtie when 
France surrendered and Hitler danced his historic Jig. My ques¬ 
tion W'3S^ “Why didn't the RAF bomb and sec fire to the forest 
with even' available planer” 

**We always respect the Chief of Stare,” was the ^Lemn reply- 

I now launched Upon one of the most fascinating experiences 
of mv life: “M''Project 

The President W3$ concerned with the future rehabilitation and 
rcscttlcmctit of several million permanently displaced persons in 
Europe and Asia, w ho would be unable to rctunl when war 
ended. In the spring of 1940 a presidential representative had 
come to my office m Field Museum to ask, '^f u^tcr control of 
the Tigris and Euphrates is cstablbhed svith uTigarion projects, 
agricultural development, and public health measures, how mmy 
people can Iraq support? An [ulian estimate is seventeen million 
people. W-liat is your guess?” 

*i think that is far too high a figure, My^ guess w'ould ^ seven 
to eight inilHon, about double the present popuUdon. Bat it would 
be very expensive.” 

Population pressures had often caused w^ais tfuoughout history* 
New techniques w^ere being developed in irrigation and flood 
control, in agriculture and insecdcidcs, in ersdicadrig malaria and 
ocher semi-tropical diseases^ 
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It sconed as though a studjr of world-wide ^ttlement possi¬ 
bilities should pitjve profitable as soon as the shoodng was over. 
T sent a memoraTidum ‘‘For the President” to Grace TuUj^. Back 
came the word to discuss the project with Dr* Isaiah Bowman, 
president of Johns Hopkins Univernty* Next morning in Bald- 
mu re, gradou$t white-haired Dr. Bowtooii sat in his study listen¬ 
ing to research very close to his heart. After a few minutes he 
folded his hands on the desk. “Your idea for this migration project 
is most necessary. As you know, my Lmats of Umd SettleTmm 
contains years of study dong these lines. 1 am entirely in sympa¬ 
thy and I will help you in every way, but 1 cannot take on anv 
further obligations.” 

'^Tliank you. Dr. Bowman, However, I would very much like 
to report to the President that you wiil assist me no dhect 
Project. If approval is given, 1 will not bother you with any de¬ 
tails. How'c^^cr, [ would like to be able to turn to you for genera! 
guidance and friendly criticism, and to send yoo Copy No. z of 
our ‘Studies on Migration and SeKrlem ent. * May 1 cell ihe Presi¬ 
dent that you will accept?” 

“Yes. I wiU:* 

On the way back to tliie capital I found whistlJug^ Here 

was ^ research program into which 1 could put my heart. A few 
weeks later *‘M” Project was under way* In the Library of Con¬ 
gress three study rooms adjoining iij were assigned to us for 
w'hat was to prove a fascinating chree-year astignment. 

My directive was to prepare from all govemment and non- 
govemmcni purees a series of studies on settlement possibiUties 
on evoy continent. As F.D*R* kter told me, “I remember so well 
at the Paris Peace Conference, a question came up about some 
region. Next mormng at noon a decision had to be taken, I want 
you to compile a senes of world-wide studies region by region, 
so that before I have to rake action there wdl be background 
material available in a clear and concise form* You do not have to 
worry about political, financial, or economic factors: I will call in 
State, Treasury, Agriculture, ^d Interior to help make the final 
decisions^ 

Remember, Henry, this will be politico] dynamite. If you are 
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discovtrttl by tfic press, I shaU deny all knowledge of this proj- 

Then, as an aside to Grace TuUy, the President added, “But, 
Grace, if Henry is thrown to the wolves, please try to pick up a 
few pieces for his family.” 

During the nest thirty-sis months I hired a revolving team of 
specialists—revolving in the sense that we concentrated on^ one 
continent after another, making analy^ of world-wide migra- 
don and setclcment. For example, during the studies of (intral 
and South America, country by country 1 selccccd specialists on 
Larin America, all capable of reading Spa^h and/or Ponugu^. 
Each Study was mimeographed and dis^buted to a very [muted 
list of government officials. Each copy was stamped Confidffl- 
rial” and signed by me. Within a few weeks the flow of Studies 
began. Copy No. i was delivered by hand to rite White House, 

Dr. Bowman received Copy No. a in his office in the Deport¬ 
ment of State, My function was to select the anas for study, 
direct the researchers, edit the final draft to ensure uniformity of 
presentation, arrange for government mimeographing, and super¬ 
vise dissemination. An FBI security check was made before each 
person was hired and an oath of secrecy taken. Du^g these three 
years no leak occurred* Not one word got out in the press or 
"radio ondl Ladistas Farago wrote an article entitled, "The Solu¬ 
tion as RD.R. Saw It," in United Nations World, June i047- 
From this I shall quote or paraphrase, for “Al” Project is still cIe- 
sified “ConfidenriaL” 

Farago. as a member of Admiral ZacharUs’ team working on 
psychological warfare against the Japanese, had acc^ to our 
Studies. 

In general, this article is more or less correct, except for the 
imaginary figures for a visionary “Intcmarional Setrieinent Au- 

t J Ml- »* 

The question was, "Where could the dispUced o^ons te 
settled intelligently?" To answer this poser the staff of M Proj¬ 
ect studied and appraised dozens of previous resettlement attempts 
and the immigration laws of all countries and, wherever possible, 
their practical applicarion. By the latter part of 19+4 we had pr^ 
pared world-wide Studies on areas with surplus population, theu: 
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racijil and religious composidon, and their nadonak" potCfitlq! 
skill and adaptability as ernigmnts. 

As a result^ wc found on paper many potential areas of setde- 
ment with an appraisal from economic, social, geographic, ecolo- 
gic, demographic, and geopolirical angles. The last sentence was 
never written, to.i “Therefore Rtmtania can absorb 50,000 refu¬ 
gees from Germany 

Our research team was partieulatly quatilicd in reading many 
foreign languages. At all dmes this group used at least hfcecnt 
several of them being duent m five or more* This language facility 
enabled rapid cross-reference and cbeddng on any ares or settle- 
men t projK:t from many angles* the region of study changed* 
new specialists and coitstxltants were hired. My two top-flight 
colleagues were Dr. Sergei Yakobson of the Library of Cingress 
and Dr. Robert Srrausz-Hup6 of the University of PenneyIvaniap 

During the third year wc were working on a do^cn Studies 
at the same time, processing about eighty mimeographed pages 
every twcmy-fotir horns* 

As 1 look back on this work I cannot refrain from commenring 
on the amazing co-operation shown by all religious group, who 
gave us free access to tbdr files, reports, including their failure 
and their causes. In great part this was due to Sergei Yakob^o^s 
wide range of acquaintances, especially in New York. 

After Roosevelts death on April 12, 1945, President Truman 
oeptessed to me his verbal Interest in Project and ordered it 
continued temporarily* His Point 4 Program for undeveloped 
areas became die practical application of these and later worid- 
wide researches. 

As midnight struck on November ju* 1945, w^e had disseminated 
665 Studies, making siity-sbt volumes, each three inches thick* as 
well as many special maps and a large atbs showing world-wide 
population pressures plus bek of food* the result pointing de^ 
cisivdy at World War 111 . 

Early in October 1943 I received a telephone call from Grace 
TuUy, who said that die President wanted me for the week end 
at Shangri-b, We w^cre to bring country cdothes, no dressing for 
dinner* TcU no one. 
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Under the White House portico Colonel Starling and Mike 
Reilly of the secret scr^'icc greeted us. 

We waited a few minutes in the long, carpeted halL Along 
came the President in his wheel chair. He looked tired, gray, and 
careworn, but he greeted us with a charming smile. 

Out in the sunshine were three cars. The Presidetit took the 
right-hand back scat new to Mrs. Wilson Brown. Mike Reilly sat 
l^de the chauffeur. The large limousine crunched over the 
gravel, followed by an extra-long touring car with the top up and 
old-fashioned ruiming boards. There were six men and the driver, 

all secret service p ^ _ 

The third car, another black limousmCt earned the admiral, 
Grace, and myself with a secret service man beside the chauffeur* 
The cavalcade moved out of the gate, leaving the old gray 
State Department building on the eight, across to Virginbi Avenue 
and out to Frederick* The three cars stopped at each traJHc light* 
Sirens would have attracted too much attentioiii At each stop t^'o 
secret ^rrice men jumped nimbly from the ruiming bcxirds and 
moved beside the presidential car, signaling to traffic* Their right 
hands never left tlicLr right pockets. 1 was astonished to see how 
few people recognized the President wearing his cape and gray 
felt ban In Frederick some children stopped pbyLng to wave. 
They received a wave back and a smJe. * "Young America, that s 
what we’re fighting for>” said F.D.R. 

We began to climb up a winding gravel hill amid low trei^. 
This was Catocrin Rcser^-udon, where Marines guarded their 
Commander in Chief. On a ridge overlooking the broad vall^ 
stood a one-story house with two wings. At the door stood smil¬ 
ing Filipino servants from the presidential yacht* Grace called 
out to me, “The Boss says to wear your oldest couimy clothes 
for lunch*” 

A few minutes later as we walked back toward the Urge centf^ 
room we were amused to see the walls lined with framed anti- 
Roosevelt cartoons, including the one of the little girl reporting 
to her mother, ^’Wilfred is wricbg tl^at bad word again,” as she 
saw '"Rooseve * * * It” in the wet concrete* 

Our host was wheeled into the room. He was wearing a 
blue turtle-neck sweater and old gray flannels. Already his spirits 
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had risen and he looked far less tired« During lunch he enter¬ 
tained us all with delightful stories and anecdotes about Campo- 
beUo, the sea, and fishing. 1 told a couple of desert experiences 
and stories about the Devil Worshipers of Iraq- Over coffee 
FJD Jlu, asked me about die Caucasus, the Georgian Military High¬ 
way, and the attitude of the Russian people. He was particularly 
interested in the Park of Culmre and Rest in Tbilisi where, back 
in 19^4, the target at the coconut shy was Hidcr's nose and, at 
the miniature shoodng range, tank silhouctEcs bearing newly 
painted Japanese flags. 

Before dinner we all met again. Our host mixed and shook the 
cocktails. He was in the best of spirits, having shaken off at least 
a decade. Convemdon was general during dinner, followed by 
most amusing stories over coffee and cigars. F^D-R. smoked ciga¬ 
rettes from Ids long white holder, almost kicc^andy. We liad to 
raise our voices, for he was growing deaf. His hand shook visibly 
as he lit his cigarette. After dinner we all sat around talking uoii 
early bcddrnc- During the last hour the President worked on his 
stamp collecrion. As he turned the pages of the album and 
checked $tamp after stamp for perforation and watermark, I felt 
the world was shaking but this relating figure was the chief 
archirect of its future. 

F.D.R. said good night. "Henry, f hope I don't dream about 
one of those bearded Devil Worshipers chasing me wtch a long 
tnife;^ 

Tn the middle of the morning Grace brought a message from 
the Boss char wc might like to go for a walk before lunch^ If 
Grace was to arrange it* This required sending for Mike Reilly, 
who produced his golden-bordered pas with the words, “You 
take Ais. FU tell the bo)rs that you are going for a walk- Pkase do 
not leave the road and be back within an hour*” 

We w'alkcd along the gravel road in the warm sunshine. This 
was a frightening stroll, for the trees, bushes, and smmps we ap^ 
proached turned out Co be camouflaged Marines holding fierce 
Doberman pinschers by thick leather leashes* The very woods of 
Catocrin w'ere alive with guards and savage dogs. This was too 
nerve-raekuig, so we turned back. Twice a tree came to fife with. 
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“Your pass, please," as a Marine challenged us. To my delight, 
.Mite’s psS worked. We returned uncxercised and a li^e 
nerved hy the Sunday morning stroU. Lunch was a pamcul^ly 
flay affair, F.D.R. being in super form, for a good nights sleep 
Ld the fresh air had done wonders. Du^g am 

called attention to a large wheel above the abU. spoke 

carried an electric light. Looking up with a “ rf 

eye, he said, ‘‘When Winston was here the other day, I told hi^ 
that wheel was off one of the gun carnages we use^ 

British. You know, Winston always loves history. The wheel 

was not nearly that ancient- j 

That evening cocktails again before dinner, another good m 
wHth entertain^ conveisatiofi. For thirty-four hours no menuon 
had been made S the war or any unplcasanme^. We were a 
house party in a cabin in the woods, enjoying ourselves with 
relaxation diroagh good conversation. The telephone never rang. 
There were no outside intempdons. After diimcr this ^^gic 
spell was broken. Admiral Wilson Broivn sai , m 
turb you. Mr. President, but there are some pa^ to be signed, 
F.DJt. turned wearily to «s and said, “Well, I reckon my vaca¬ 
tion is over. I’ve got to go to work again, but it cert^ly was f un 
while it lasted. Don’t go away. 1^1 b* through tn a few minutes. 

Where arc those papers, Wilson?” __ 

In a comer beside a good light the President began to 
after paper. Fifteen minutes later the pile was low. In this s^ 
space wHould not help hearing the 

barraswd but we could not leave as we heard the admiral 
“Mr, President, the next is a list of naval promonons to com- 

“■Dr,”'. r». A »„« 

names with, “There’s a good man, ^ 

moted. . . . A fine officer. Has done a go^ job in ^e^c.,.. 

Another wcU-dcservcd promotion. I’ve foUowed 1 ^ 1 .^^! 

he left the Naval Academy. . . - You rtmi^bet h™. 

Navy Cross a few weeks ago. . . , Humph. How did 
getTn the list? I toid yon last month I wouldn t 
commodore. I’ll croa him off. ... Here you are. Wilson. They 
are all rigned. Good job. Thank you. 
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This had broken the spell. Now we were guests of the President 
of the United States. There was a war on. He was our Comniander 
in Chief. 

After saying good night to the others he said, “Henry, 1 want 
to talk CO you about *j\r Project, You know, Tve a plan which 
I want to put into effect as soon as the shooting scops. This rime 
’we must not prop up Europe with billions of dollars. Six months 
after the Nazis surrender, there will be a great letdown, espedally 
in England. 

*'l want to start two large xeckmarion projects^ one in North 
Africa, the other in AostraJia, I ^^unt to make North Africa the 
granary of Europe, just as it was in Roman days. We can pump 
desalinated w^atcr from the Mediterranean for imgation and 
build dr-condirioned cities in the desert* Technicians will be re¬ 
cruited from among the displaced persons. Steel pipe and housing 
uiaKriaU can be manufactured as each country convetes from war¬ 
time production to peaceful economy* We'll transport the men 
and equipment in an international fleet. We"U py high wages, 
probably with a withholding tax to force savings. This iviJl en¬ 
courage the technicians to bring dieir families. That wiU be one 
pracrical w^ay to take up the slack and encourage migration and 
settlement* Although this wdll be expensive, it will be far better 
than the dole—just handing out billions for nothing. 

“The North *\fricaji project will have a counterpart ici 
Australia to help Sotichcast Asia and the Pacific area. We may 
have others along the Khabur in Syria and in the Tigrb-Euphrates 
Valley- By die way^ wee'll have to chink of catchy names for the 
Norrh African and Australian projects—just like two football 
teams. They’ll have to work like rival teams. Let me know if you 
come up widi any names for them. 

“Your \M" Project Is producing just the background infoTma“ 
lion ril need* Keep it upn" 

Then, lowering his voice* F.D.R. changed the subject. “You 
know' Tm going to sec Marshal Stalin soon.*’ 

“IVc read about 3 possible meeting in the papers recently*'* 

“Yes* Fiti going to meet him. I want you to collect some aiTi- 
munition for me. At some point the marshal may taunt me warh 
some emek about our Negro problem* I want to know how the 
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Soviets treat their minorities, their attitude toward Jews, and the 
results of the Birobidzhan experiment. I’ll need that on Tuesday 
evening* Well, good people, I think III toddle off to bed. 

The trusty Filipinos moved noiselessly across the room and 
wheeled him away, 

I could not sleep for hours. {The meeting widi Stalin at 
Teheran was in November 1943 .) The vision of that man con¬ 
cerning the major postwar problem, even during the heat of our 
first world-wide conflict, was inspiring, Ac breakfast the President 
joined us for a second cup of coffee* One of the TVashington 
papers carried the story of the location of Shangri-la, With a righ 
the President looked around the simple cahin. “Wait until the 
secret service see this story about Shangn-Ia, They will have a fit 
and probably tty to talk me into giving up week ends here.” His 
voice was cheerful but his expression seemed very sad. Then, 
more cheerfully: “Have all our guests signed the Visicois’ Book, 
Grace? All right, bring it out. This may be the last time we are 
aboard.” The book was the “Log of the U.S.S. Shangri-la.” 

We signed after Admiral and Mrs. Wilson Brown on the page 
following Winston Churchill, Harry Hopkins, and the others in 
their party. 

As the wheel chair moved over the coconut-fiber mats, the 
Presdent looked back once more as if to say, “Good-by, Shangri- 
la.” He never returned. 

During the ride F.D.R. did not speak for almost half an hour. 
On the way back w Washington, be became more serious as the 
weight of office pressed on his strong shouldere. In die White 
House he smiJed as he shook hands with us. saying, “That was a 
grand week end. AVe’li do it again." 

Frances Perldns told me that the last rime she saw die President 
she asked him, '*What are you going to do after you are no longer 
President?” F.D.R. replied that he planned to devote the r^ of 
his life to redeveloping that area from the Sahara to the Tigris- 
Euphtates Valley. He talked glowingly of irrigarion projects, 
dams, hydroelectric systems, and a great agricultural renaissance. 
It was obvious from his talk that one of his keenest interests was 
this project, which he had discussed with me some months before 
at Shangri-la. 
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We cicTTcr saw htm agein. 

As 1 stDod on Consdtndoii Avenue wAtchtng the fimeral cor- 
approaching^ that final week end at Shongri-b swam through 
the mtsti * * 
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,Washington was brolUng tliat Satur¬ 
day, late in May 1945 - It was one of those days on which evciy- 
thing went wrong all day long. I could not dictate one letter r at 
did not have to be rewritten* Nothing could be found in the filo, 

telephones interrupted continually. 

At five-thirty, with frayed nerves I drove home to Geoige- 
town. As I started up the stairs the telephone w*as ringing. After 
such a ciresoTitc and fruidess day this sceimd to be t e coo 
much. Swearing fairly distinctly, I grabbed the tcl^l^e and 
heard a voice say, “Would you like to go to Moscow? Thinking 
this was a joke from one of my friends who had had an eqiia y 
bad day, 1 replied. “Don’t ask silly questions. I want a $^wtr and 
that’s alL" The voice at the other end began again: “This is 
Soviet Embassy speaking. We have just received a cable f ^ the 
Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union in Moscow, inviting 
you to attend as their ^cst the iroth JubUee Session m Moscow 

and Leningrad, beginning on June *5’ , . j 

1 still thought it might be a gag until the doorbell rang and 

there was a messenger with a copy of the cable. 

Here was one of the most exciting invitations of my we- T he 
almost total failures of the day were lost in a moment Withm a 
week my passport was isued by the ever-effident Mrs. S^pley, 
chief of ihe Passpoit DivisiOfi, ^nd then came the mad dash 

around Washington for visas. , 

By this time I had the names of some of the people who might 
be Boing; Nobd prize winner Irving Langmuir of the ^aal 
Electric Company; Arnold Nadai of Westmghoure- Harlow 
Shapley of Harvard Observatory among others. I nonfied severaJ 
sdentific organtzatioos of which 1 was a member that 1 was plan¬ 
ning to make this trip and said that if they wished to send any 
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gTccdiigs to the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Uriicn I 
would be vtry glad to be the bearer* 

Luther Evajts* Librarian of Congress, told me that he would be 
graceful if 1 would take to Aloscow soitic presents from the 
Library of Congrts as a gesture of friendship and good wiU and 
congratulations on their ajinivcrsaiy meccingip Just before I left* 
Dr^ Evans sent tnc a package containing a specially bound and 
inscribed copy of the Declaration of Independence^ another 
package of records of American folklore, and a pile of Library of 
Congress publicarions. The national archivist g^ve me the first 
copies to be released of the letters written by some of the earliest 
Russian travelers to our northwest coast. He also gave me the first 
of seventy-two reels of microfibn of this early Russian-American 
correspondence, 

I received letters appointing me as their representative from the 
Smithsonian Institution, the American Anthropological Associa¬ 
tion, the Archaeological Institute of America, and the National 
Geographic Society. I purchased a number of books which I 
thought would be of value to the bbrary of the Rusian x^cademy. 
At the last minute Watson Davis of Science Service gave me a 
package of publications he thought would be of especial interest* 
By the rime all of these w^ere assembled they filled tu'o large 
duffel bags, and each weighed approximately a hundred pounds. 

In New York, as instmeted, I went to the Harvard Qub. At the 
far end of the great dark-paneled room were some of the mem¬ 
bers of the mission already gathered. In the morning we all 
tfonped around to the Soviet Consulate and had our passports 
duly stamped %vitb the mystic Soviet visa* 

In the middle of the af^moon two members of the part>% James 
W* McBam* professor of chemistry at Stanford Universi^% and 
I. Al. Kolthoff, professor of chemisay at the University of iMin- 
nesota, arrived looking considerably the worse for wear* They 
had flown part of the w'ay across country in the Soviet plane that 
was to mke us from New York City co Moscow vb Siberia, Their 
tale was none too encouraging. It appeared that one of the doors 
did not meet as closely as tt was di^gned to do and as a result 
there had been a fine fresh draft blowing in from one side aU dur¬ 
ing the flighc* 


We wc« not anj' more encouraged by bearing that Soviet 
pilots seemed to fly by sight and instinct rather than by instru¬ 
ment. As we heard these scories we looked, at one another a little 
anxiously. 

Suddenly Shapley grabbed the sheet of paper with the names 
on it and began to count them slowly like any normal mortal not 
an astronomer. In a hushed voice he asked, “Did you say there 
were only tM,'elvc scats and one bunk? Because there are sixteen 
names on this sheer of paper and all are goingl” 

We all had a veiy bad night, and I for one was thinking dvat it 
was extremely unlikely that all of us would arrive in Russia with¬ 
out mishap. After all, Arthur Pope had a bad heart, Dr. James E, 
Church (an expert on the creep of snow, from Reno) was over 
seventy years of age, and KolthofF, who has a bad leg, told me at 
breakfast that he was sure something w'ould happen to him if he 
tried the trip across Siberia. I think the danger of someone getting 
sick along the way decided our next move, Shapley sac down to 
draft a telegram to Mr, Grew in Washington. 

The telegram called attention to the fact that all of us were 
anxious to attend the celebration to w'hich we had so generously 
been invited by the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union, but 
that we felt attention should be called to the overloading of the 
plane beyond normal risk. We also explained that the Soviet 
authorities in Washington had been informed that only ten US, 
scientists had accepted; they were not responsible for this over¬ 
loading. 

Within a very short rime a message came back by telegram 
saying that President Truman would make orticr arrangements 
for our travel via Air Transport Command across the Atlantic, 
North Africa to Teheran. The Soviet govcmmetic would be re¬ 
quested to have two planes ready for us at Teheran to take us via 
Baku to Moscow. 

The Soviet Consulate in New' York was very pleased at the 
new arrangements and Mr. Baxyldn, cultural attach^ in their em- 
bass\' in Washington, also assured us that he felt we would have a 
much better trip. 

Some of us were delegated to go out to the airport to bring 
back the few extra-hardy individuals who were already there 
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wilting lo ciitnb the Soviet sbip> Here we found Dr* 

Church and Dr. Charles Kellogg of the Dcpartnifint of Agricol- 
tuxe. 

At 4:30 A.M. on Sunday, June lo^ we climbed into two Anny 
buses which took us and our baggage to La Guardb Field. 

It was a gloomy morning. About sis-thirty we wck in our 
places in the C- 54 -A four-motor Douglas plane, Since we did not 
have anything else to do, this seemed like a good occasion to 
gin the “short snorter” activities. Each of us dragged out a bill 
and began the feverish signing* I closed my eyes as we burned 
and twisted in the air. VVlicn I opened them wc were coming 
down at Santa Maria in the Azores. 

Breakfast was welcome. Just as the last plate of ham and eggs 
was being passed by a sergeant 1 heard the colonel right behind 
me say to Shspicy; 

‘Ur, Shaptey, your plane will be refueled and ready to leave the 
runway at three-fifteen local time, that is one hour and a quarter 
from now. Will that be a converuent time for you gentlemen to 
leave?*' 

Dr. Shapley replied that we would all be ready. 

The sergeant, handing me the ham and eggs, leaned over my 
shoulder and whispered, “Who are you guys anyway? IVe seen 
all the big shots come through here, but never heard the old man 
say, ‘Your plane will be ready, genctemen!'" 1 csplained that we 
were just some simple civilians going on a scicnrific mission to 
Moscow, Of course, traveling under s president^ directive helps. 

At five-thirty the nestt morning, directly in the path of the sun 
appeared the silhouette of the great dry of Cairo. Mosques and 
mirurets dotted the distant horizon, A few minutes later, below 
las were the pyramid of Cheops and the silent Sphinx with is paws 
outstretched, calm, composed, and majestic in that golden early 
morning light. Almost immediately afterward we swept over the 
Nile. Buxton and 1 had been in Cairo for only a couple of days in 
ip 2 j, twenty years before* However, this caused me to be looked 
tt|»n as an authority by the rest of the party and I found myself 
automatically in charge. I suggested Shepheard's, the Pyramids, 
the Sphinx, and the tieasures of Tutankhamen in the Csdro Mo* 
scum. 
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ITiat night my head had barely touched the pillow, or so it 
seeined, when it was dme to get up. We dressed in the dark, 
shaved, and were driven to our plane. 

The stars were still shining very brightly as we took off toward 
Palestine. At five-thirty we passed over the Suez Gmal. We saw 
the light shining on the surface of tlie Bitter Lakes and I remein- 
the inecring between FJ 5 .R. and Ibn Sand, lord of Arabia. 
It seemed unbelievable that Roosevclr was gone; he had died two 
months before. Only a few days before the Soviet invitation came, 
Germany had surrendered. 

1 had asked the pilot if I could have permission to sit in the 
copilot’s seat during the flight from the northern comer of the 
Dead Sea to Baghdad. I cjcplained to him that 1 had made an 
archaeological survey on the ground but had never had the privi¬ 
lege of seeing it from the air. In the co*pilot’s scat, with a large- 
scale map before me, I made notes as we flew. I was still there 
when we cante to the Dead Sea, turned eastw'ard from the Medi- 
lerranean, and continued over the mountains of Judah and over 
Hebron, the birthplace of many Biblical characters, our shadow 
touching lightly the dome over the manger at Bethlehem. To the 
northwest, Jerusalem appeared like a small gray scttdnel of stone 
against a drab olive-grccn background. I rernembered having 
walked around this wall with Buxton in the Christmas season of 
1925. 

Jerusalem, called in Hebrew “Yerushalayim," the vision of 
peace, and in Arabic “El Quds," has long been the most venerated 
city of the world. Looking down, I knew there was little peace 
now behind those ancient walls. 

To the south of Baghdad a violent dust storm was raging. There 
was no sense in our diverting our course to fly over Kish and 
Babylon and the Arch of Ctesiphon, It was indeed hard to pass 
over BagJidad; harder still to know that just beyond the swirling 
storm lay the ancient city of Kish, my desert home for months 
from 1915 to 191B, 

Below us were sharp escarpments \vith occasional peaks and 
many sharp, knifelikc ridges. Most of us were yawning frequently 
and breathing deeply; several were short of breath. There were 
patches of snow on the peaks all around us. To the south stood 
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the high mountdnE of Luriscan, snow-covered, lovitiog jrec for¬ 
bidding, HsutiAdM, the indent Eebatana* Jay on the plain just 
below* At eleven-fifteen <nir wheels touched the ground; we had 
reached Teheran. 

Next morning a cold wind s^vept dov™ over the airfield* Before 
us in the gray dawn squatted two O47S bearing the Red Scar 
insignia^ Our beautiful and luxurious C-54-A had gone home. 
Seeing our obvious uneasiness, an American pilot walked up to us^ 
grinning, "‘Sec chose three black strips beside the door? That 
means the plane wa$ condemned as unsafe by the USAAF three 
years ago.” 

We trailed tip the ramp like lambs going to the slaughter. The 
door sbmmed. The motors started. The C-47 took off \dthoat 
any more ado and with no pause whatever for vv^orming the 
motors. 

We were soon fiying northwest over the Elburz Mountains. 
From this height w'e could see dearly the sand-colored plain to 
the souths the snowy crest, and the lush, green vegetation to the 
nurth leading down to the Caspian^ We landed at an airport out¬ 
side Baku. Mere, Vi'hcrc Dick and I had once fumed chrongh a 
five-hour inspection, our baggage ^vas examined perfunctorily by 
broad-beamed Sovier women in dark blue uniforms with trolley- 
conductor caps* 

A Russian breakfast reception av^^aited us in a room nearby^ 
where thirty members of the A 7 .erba]dzhan Academy of Sciences 
greeted tts. Breakfast consisted of mountains of Caspian caviar, 
carafes of vodka, and thick slices of cold sturgeon^ washed 
do^ti wh Caucasian wines or hot^ stveecened black tea. Speeches! 
were made hut fommarely not interpreted or we w^ould have been 
chene all day. Just before dark wc touched dowTi at Moscow 
Airport. 

Several members of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R* 
had come to meet the U.S. group, among them Frumkui and 
Kapjcta, Several planes landed in the half hour we were standing 
there. These brought the British and French missions and there 
was a good deal of handshaking and exchange of greetings. I 
caught a glhnpse of Julian Huxley 3$ he stepped our of die British 
plane. We waved happily. 
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ir’roai niy hoxtl room that night i could see the red star glowing 
cpver the Kremlin towi:ts* Here we all were in the HoteJ iVloskva 
in Moscow^ having left New York four days before. It was hard 
to realize that so much could be crowded into about a hundred 
hours. Even in my excitement at being back in Moscow with aiJ 
the memories surging around me, I experienced once again that 
faint sense of dread and need for extra caution that had oppr^sed 
me on my first visit to Rusia. 

The following afternoon saw the start of the great celebration 
of the noth Anniversary of the founding of the Academy of 
Sciences by Peter the Great. The Bolshoi Theater w^as filled to 
capacity with the thousand top-ranking Soviet scientists and their 
wives, and the Enrited scientists representing twcnty-cwo coun-^ 
tries. On die stage was a long table covert wjtii a claret-red 
cloth^ over it was a large floral motif, the central figure of w^hich 
w as the face of Stalm. Slogans of w'elcomc were everywhere* 

At The table's center sat President Komarov, AcademiciaEi 
Orbeli, and General Bruevich, resplendent in uniform and dang^ 
ling medals. Tlicy w'cre flanked by ten high-ranking Soviet 
academicians* and bcliind tJiis central group sat 250 mcmbci^ and 
corrcsp^inding members of the Academy. 

This was the occasion for expressing pubbcly the grad rude of 
Stalin and Company to the Soviet sciendsts for jiuper^ovlet hus- 
picality^ and also on excellent opportunity for passing out Propa¬ 
ganda (with a capital P) to the foreigners^ 

Grecrings from Stalin, Molotov, and other Par^ members w'crc 
read in Ru^kn and with no translations. OrbeQ xvelcomed the 
foreigners from all over the world. This was greeted with thun¬ 
derous applause. Fortunately ^ryacheva, gcologkt and w'ife of 
lahlakov^ assisEanr to Bruevich, Secreiary of the Acadctiiy, sat on 
niy left* She explained the proceedings in a whisper* 

The presidential address by frail and sick V. L. Komarov, trac¬ 
ing the history of the Academy from Peter the Great to 1^5, was 
read by OrbelL Included in the address was this paragraph: 

American natural science ts bkew^ise dioroughly insdUed 
with progressive ideas. The first great Amcriem nacuraltsr, 
Benjamin Franklin, who inveisrigated atnioerpheric electricity 


and built the lightning rod, was a fighter for freedom. M an 
example of the sticnrific tics between Russia and America, 
taken from the history of these countries, one may refer to the 
work of Lomono?iciv in physics, in which he revealed htmself 
as a successor of Franklin. The Acadeniy of Sciences is true to 
these traditions and b endeavoring to extend its connections 
With Amerienn science. 

That evening there was a banquet in the Hotel Moskva with 
ahcjut a thousand guests^ On mv right was a Soviet colonel with 
whom I ivas unable to communicate freely although he seemed to 
l>e ver\^ willing to drink toasts to the United States and to the 
advancement of science. Next to him was Raahe, rector of the 
ncwfV'created University of Lublin in Poland. After many coasts 
hr incited me to accompany him to see his new umvetsityr He 
offered to take me on a private train to Lublin. However, when I 
Jokingly asked him next day when the train w ould JeavCi he had 
forgotten rhe whole incident! 

By eleven o'clock couples ere dancing xvildly* The orch^cra 
never stopped for breath and the toasts became more and more 
fret|ueiit. &viec hospiTalit\*^ was in full sw^ing* 

It continued in full swing during our Moscow visit. The city 
was tremendous and confusing, Soviet hospitality on the same 
scale. With a splitting headache [ attended a session of the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Academy of Sciences and even made an extempora¬ 
neous speech, on a minute's notice, which I had intended to write 
out in advance and then read at some brer datei As it happened, 
I found toy Self facing four hundred members and guests of the 
Academy and, trying to marshal my thoughts, I described os best 
I could the Various messages of greeting entrusted to me from the 
many gTou|^ and organizations in the United States to those in 
the Soviet Unior^ and wound up with a few comments on interna¬ 
tional co-operatjon^ limiting myself to the practical application of 
these theories in the study of mar^ I looked forward, I said, to a 
time w^hen wc might bold an international conferrace to attempt 
tn prepare an *‘Anthropologia Asiatica” in collaboration v^ith all 
specialists on thb subject around the world. At the conclusion I 
handed the specially bound copy of the Deebrarion of Indc- 
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pertdcnce to President Komarov with che words: '*You and your 
colleagues wiJi find this docimiciir of the greatest interest." 

Wc wcix; taiten cn rtiitssc co see the V’ictorj" Parade in Bed 
Square, an awednspiring spectacle with infantry, cavalry, and 
mechanized troops of the Red Army janiming the surroundiiig 
streets as far as eye could see, and Sralin, a man of gtanite, despite 
the drenching rsirt and bitter cold w^Lod, standing motionless with 
his right hand to hts visor through the mtcrminable hours of 
marching. The revcrl>cration of motors, the thunder of wheels 
and cheering, the clouds of blue smoke and smell of oil and gscics- 
line made a aremendous spcccicle of power and mechanized might- 
A thrill ran cluough the multitudes as faded and battle-worn 
standards—captured German flags—were carried in triumph to a 
point opposite Lenin's tomb and hurled dramadcally into the 
slime at Stalin's feet. One knew the$c people then; they were con¬ 
querors. Since I had seen them last they had become sure of their 
invincibility. 

Several nights later word came that we were to dine in the 
Kremlin! At seven o'clock we were ushered upstairs to the mag¬ 
nificent Sl George's Banquet Hall. 

‘Fhere was a ripple of excitement through the rw^o thousand 
guests and wild clapping as Stalin appeared, flanked by iVioJotov 
and Voroshilov, and toot his pbee at the cencer qf the head 
table. 

The orchestra played a national air which idmost drowned the 
cbpping. Stalin sat dowTi, and Molotov stood in fronc of the 
miernphone and made an address of welcome to the members 
and corresponding members of the Academy of Sciences and co 
the foreign guests. The passing of hors dWuvTcs with drinks 
bsted about nvo hours and during this time numerous speakers 
were introduced by Molotov, 

Stalin appeared to be rather quiet and reserved. I could Me him 
clearly all the time; 1 w'atchcd him closely. His apparent shynes 
and his sitting with downcast eyes for rather long periods of dine 
seemed unusual for so strong a character. 

Every move he made was watched by his guests^ who seemed 
to be hypnotized because they were dining in the Kremlin with 
the Generalissimo. Probably every one of those present was rc^ 
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tncmbcring some relative purged in the march of ConuTTunisni; to 
them all, Stalin ^vas the epitome of awe^and of terror. 

The quality and quautity of the food and drinks were beyond 
description and dterc was a continuoi 4 S flow of both from seven 
until midnight. The stage show began at nine-fifteen immediately 
behind Stalin, At the end of each performance Stalin clapped^ 
keeping his right hand sdJJ aJl die time. Upon rare occasions he 
would rum his head very slowly as though tlie and arias were 
fused, and there would be a surge of excitement throughout the 
guests, ^Aho would mimediately nudge each orher and whi^r* 
While one of the performers, a young girl in a diaphanous pale 
blue creation, was dancing and pirouetting behind him, Stalin was 
^^^^d in talking to Af olotov. The poor girl got through her act 
and wenc off stage without anything except perfunctory appbuse 
from the GeneralJssinto, TAho never once looked in her direcdun. 

The woman nc,xt ro me explained tJiat this would be a very sad 
night indeed for tliis dancer, because here ivas the greatest ino™ 
ment of her life and she had failed to capture Stalinas attendon 
even for a second, 

W hen a ballet star appearedi Stalin turned very slowly and 
Watched her performance. She received a tremendous ovation and 
my friend on my right said that this would greatly enhance the 
star s career. She addcd4 **Shc will receive some unusual present In 
the moming^ probably a new automobile or a new wardrobe,*^ 
The whole thing seemed very strange: that one casual glance 
from one man seemed able to make or break a career. The only 
real interest shown by Stalin was when the Red Army Band and 
entertainers arrived* At this point he rumed his chair around and 

Watched the performance, clapping and obviously enjoying the 
show* 

HLs ™t was impressive. By midnight we were back tn die hotel 
—slightly dazed* 

The fordpi scienrists were taken on a side trip to Leningrad in 
a special tram. Tlic mark of w'aj* on jMoscow had been aJmost tm- 
pc^ptihle. bur Leningrad was a silent and almost deserred city, 
with gaping areas of rubble scarring its streets, 

! remembered it as one of the most beaudf id dries in the world. 
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Now the houses were scarred with rifle md ftt&chinc-gufi fiie; 
150,000 hombs and sheUs had fallen on the city. Of tlie 3,000,000 
mhabitants of Leningrad in 1941^ bur 1,000,000 retrained. One out 
of three had died, mainly of stan^acion. Tlic people we met in the 
stiMts looked drau'n and haggard, spiritless. 

On a park bench near the Neva River I saw a woman with a 
fii2zy^faced dog in her kp. This was the only pet—beast or bird 
—seen by any of us in Leningrad and this dog, i learned, came 
from Moscow;, All animals had starved to death or been eaten 
during the blockade. 

The tragedy in the faces of all the survivors was apparent* 
Eech smile was made with an eiforc and there were no signs of 
gaiety or latighcer on the streets or among the crowds, Leningrad 
was indeed a dr)^ of rriumph+ bur at a ghastly price. 

The only tinie chey secined to be moved w*ii$ when wc asked 
about the blockade. Then their eyes would light up and they 
would describe how they had been surrounded on aU rides except 
for one iiorrow strip, their life line to Lake Ladoga, which was 
mercifully frozen so that their few supplies could trickle through. 

I talked TO one wonian who was wearing nvo medats—one for 
the defend of Leningrad, After thanking her for her rranslaiing i 
commented on the fact that I did not know the significance of thb 
second medal She replied thar she did not deserve it. She saiil "It 
is not I who deserve this medal one of tlie highest wliich our 
country can bestow^ bur rather my eightccn-year-old son, my 
father and mother, and niy t^vo brothers* all of whom died during 
the blockade,'* She then broke into a fit of tears and sobbing. This 
tragedy must have been repeated time and tinrc again* The stories 
of the courage of the defenders of I^ningrad are still to he writ¬ 
ten for the outside world to appreciate and understand. , * , 

The struggle for cmrcnce w'as probably no where keener in 
all history than in this great citj^ rimated on die Gulf of Finland. 
Everywhere we weni; we saw hunger and courage and the in¬ 
domitable will to survive. 

In Leningrad as in Mcmcow, my principal points of interest 
were the museums. In them I met old aci^uaintances and new col¬ 
leagues, and some invited me 10 tlicir homes, but I ivas never 
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without the sense that in offering their hospicality to an American 
archaeologist they were doing a daiing and even dangerous thing, 

ASy account of these weeks in the rwo great Russian citie can 
be only chat of a reporter trj^ing to describe what w'as seen and 
heard anud an all-enveloping aura of Soviet propaganda, !c was 
c\xiyr^'hcrc* It suirounded us wherever we went. None of it 
touched the heart. 

But the people of Russia did, as ] w^ent; alone or with others of 
our group, to movies* theaters, the ballet* ITic friendly curiosity 
of the Russians was discreet but openly expressed. Otif cloches 
marked for our oldest and most worn were magnificenc com¬ 
pared with theirs. 

I was cuilccdng exchange papers and books from our scientific 
hosts, proportionate in num^r to those 1 had brought with me 
from the United States. Everjnvhere in the museums v\as this 
eagerness to exchange anthropological and archaeological finds. 
In the Laboratory of Physical Anrhropology in Leningrad^ Tol- 
stov^ presented me with eases of the skeleton from KLik-Koba and 
the skull from Murzak-Koba^ with a letter of transniittfll for Field 
Museum of Natural History* Professor Ravdonikas gave me tw'o 
copies of the limited edition describing his excavations and dis^ 
coveries of the petroglyphs (rock paintings) at Lake Onega^ to¬ 
gether with prints of the latter and numerous reprinrs of his 
articles* 

Wherever i uenc the men and women of science talked veiy 
freely about die difficuliics they had experienced and said that it 
would be many years before Russia would have all the tilings that 
were necessary for their scientific cescarches. 

In the Leningrad iMuseum t was showm famous archaeological 
treasures excavated during tlie past t%vcnty-five years. Ic was a 
great thnll to examine many of the specimens which I had known 
only from richer poor photographs in Soviet pubHcariotis. 

Here was the skeleton from Kiik-Koba, the skull from Murzak- 
Koba and the ‘iv'ondcrftil prehistoric cannings on iA^orv" and bone 
from Malta in Siberia^ Zamiatnin described many of the objects 
and called attention to the special exhibit* 

In the central part of the hall were reconstructions by Gemsi- 
mov, among diem a fulMength life-size reconstruction of the 
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Tcshik-Tash child, which I cxmiined with great care, since we 
had restored the Ncandcrthaloid child known as Gibraltar IT in 
Field Museum of Nacural History, 

I did not thiink this chdd had been as well restored as that by 
Frederick Bioschke, although at &fty feet the general resemblance 
to our reconsmiedon was striking. 

Gerasimov had been present at Tashkent when Taiuerbne^s 
tomb was opened^ and had discovered then that Tamerlane (the 
lame) had actually been lame. He also had an opportunity to 
examine die iJkuU in great detail and to make a cast of ic Over 
this cast he modeled plastilenc, measuring ihc Thickness by means 
of a pin. This was the same technique developed by Blaschke in 
our work* However^ Gerasimov was able to find traces of some 
of the soft paftSj and part of the beard w^as sriU adhering to the 
flesh* In this way he was able to make what appeared to be an 
e;scelicnt reconstruction of the great Mongol warrior who died 
in 140J, 

I longed to show Gerasimov our reconstructions m Field 
Museum because I found it impossible^ through an mterpreter, 
to convey an)^hing approxirmring a true picture of the nine 
dioramas. 

A few^ days iater» back in Moscow'^ the majorit)^ of the V 3 . 
mission left in 2 Soviet plane for Alaska- 1 stayed on to obtain 
more derails on recent archacoiogical finds and publicarions. i 
pdJd several visits to the Ethnographical Institute and talked with 
S. P. Tolstov and AE G. Levin, mainly on recent d^oircries b 
Central Asia; I visited the Museum of Oriental Qvilizations, where 
I examined objects from Tenuez and Afiasiab^ several times I 
visited the Archaeological Museum and Institute of Moscow 
University. Director Zenkicvich and his assistant, Roginskii, 
showed me around, and I found the exhibits there little changed 
sbee 1934. Victor Bimak introduced me to Oshanin, specialist in 
the study of the peoples of Soviet Central Asia. 1 was then led 
ceremoniously into a Jaboratorj' where rheir greatest treasure was 
brought out on a wooden cray. This was the original skull of the 
Neandcrthaloid child from Teshik-Tash which 1 had Just seen, 
reconstructed, in l^ningrad. 

While in Leningrad, in the .Museum of .^rchacologyt one of the 
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reporters asked me, “Have you seein the stull m Moscow?^' Think¬ 
ing he meanc the Ncanderthaloid child, I replied^ '"Not yet. [ hope 
to spend several hoiiis with the young man next wceki** 

“Oh no/' he said cjuicUy, “[ don't mean a prehistoric skull. I 
mean HirieriSi You know tliey have it at xMoscow University.^* 
Nou% in the Moscow Aluseum, surrounded by thoiisiinds of 
liuman skulls on shelves^ I asked casnahy to see Hitleris skull. 
There was a crushing silence, then coosidcrable tnutEering. A 
translator said hnally, “We could not have understood your re¬ 
quest correctly.*" 

I said, "I was told in Leningrad that you luvt Hidcris skull (I 
used the Russian form Gitlcr]. Please let me ejtamirsc it, for 1 am 
fanuihur wth his denddon.^' 

More mutterings, and I was invited to lunch, 
tn Berlin a few weeks later 1 was told that the Russians had 
found o charred but intact skull in the hunker under the Reichstag; 
and chat the bright girl assistant to Hitler's dendst had smuggled 
his dental chan out of the filc^ turned one copy over to the 
United States authorities, being paroled as a result, and had given 
the other to the Riis$tans^ just to be on the safe side. Thus they 
knew it Was Hitler's skull'-quke an anthropological prize! 

The Moscow Radio Commictcc called to ask me to make a 
short-wave broadcast to Europe and the United States. They also 
planned to ti,<ic it over their aatiDnal hookup, 1 welcomed thk op^ 
portunity to express our appreciadon to our hosts for entertaining 
us so well. 

After thanking our hosts, the Academy of Sciences, for inviting 
me to attend their Jubilee Session, E made one concrete suggc^ 
tion: that a centml microfilming laboratory and library lx: installed 
$0 that some of the tare historical dociuncnis, especially those in 
Central Asia and Siberia, might be microfilined for safccj% and 
distribuixd to several of the big Hbraries of the w^orld, parricukrly 
to the Library of Congress. In this way they would make available 
to other scholars so™ of die priceless documents which now 
exist only in one coj:y in some far-off library or research center. 

I also told them thar [ felt that they were living in “a scjendfic 
vacuum. By this I meant chat they did not have the benefit of 
reading the srudlos, tnonographs, and reports by other archaeo- 
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logists outside the Soviet Union. In this -my they were Umited 
in their scope and partictdarly b drawing geocrd conclusions. It 
was imposible to separate lacnally the peoples of the Soviet Union 
from the peoples of Asia and Europe. Naturally they had all 
agreed with me on diis subject in the libraries and scientific in* 
stitutes I had visited, but I fiiought that a concrete proposal to 
encourage the exchange of sdendfic publications should be men* 
tioned b dus brief broadcast for the man ou the street. 
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J[ % FTTLR the Moscow broadcast I began 
to worry about how t was going to get homCi The Academy of 
Sciences had cold me that within a few daj'S 1 could fly to Berlin 
in a Soviet plane. 

I decided to visit the embassj' to see if there were any possi¬ 
bility of an American plane—the faintest of hopes. However, as 
] walked into the arch of the Cliancery, tight next to the Hotel 
National and with no idea w here to plead my cause, 1 saw a U.S. 
colonel striding into his office. He read my travel orders and then, 
leaning confidentially across his desk, whispered that I might be 
able to travel to Berlin in Ambassador AvercU Harriman’s plane, 
which was scheduled to leave the next day with Ambassador Ed 
Pauley. The colonel said there was one extra sQt and no baggage 
limit because most of the Reparations Commisaon were taking 
just one small suitcase apiece for the PoGdam Conference. This 
stopped my worry about the duffel ba^ stuffed with the hca^ 
literature 1 had been given during my trip to Moscow and Lenin¬ 
grad. The colonel told me not to tell anyone but to come back 
next day at noon ready to leave. 

That "night my passport was returned with the Soviet exit visa 
and word came from the colonel that Ambassador Pauley had 
very graciously given me permission to accompany his party to 
the Potsdam Conference. 

At the Intourist office in the hotel my passport was taken away 
from me again and I must say that I hated to see it go. I was not 
by any means sure that tc would cum up at the right riine, at ^e 
right place, at the proper airport. I was driven out in a jeep with 
my piles of duffel bags, which were put into a shed. There were 
a number of distinguished Soviet representatives at the gate to 
say fareweU to Mi. Pauley and his staff, which Included Dr. 


Isador Lubin and members of the Repamtions Coimnisslon. I saw 
Maisky laughing and chatting with Ambassador Pauley, 

The large and magnigeent plane by which we were standing 
was lmo\ra as Granlipaf^py, ffumcily Becky, It was Mr. AvereU 
nartiman s miUion-dotlar plane and had five large windows at 
eye level, 

W e Waited about twenty minDtes, by which time I was be¬ 
coming more and more doubtful of ever seeing my baggage o^r 
my passport again. Then a Soviet official came striding across 
from the hangar. In his hand was a sheaf of passports-American 
f^poTts, He distributed fifteen to the members of the Repam- 
tioiis Commission and rf>cre was one left. To my delight, relief, 
pleasure, and surprise, it was mine, f-fe handed it over with a 
formal bow. I put it in my pocket nonchalantly, but my heart was 
thumping hard. Amid smiles and some mild wise-cracking to die 
embas^ representatives, Mr. Pauley walked up the short ladder 
into Grandpaifpy and we followed. We taxied to the end of the 

runway, fastened our safety belts, and flew almost due west over 
Poland. 

Four hours later we were over Berlin. Mr. Pauley asked the 
pilot to circle the city $o wc could see the mins. This was an 
extraordinary experience. As the sun sank Jow on the horizon, the 
tops of the buildings appeared like a sectional honeycomb. There 
were no rooft anyw'here in the centml part of the city, bur die 
side walls wem standing. Flying over the Sportspalast, 1 could 
not help thinking about the last time I had seen thar huge stadium, 
in i9j 6 when Hitler was at bis zenith. I remembered the opening 
day of the Olympic Games when several hundred white doves 
had flown in clouds above the stadium. These were to be the 
messengers of pcace-thc “peace” that Hitler was brinritie to the 
world. ® ® 

Now, looking down, I remembered this scene and a leader's 
n^dntss tliat had brought so much suffering to the world. As 
^csc thoughts flashed through my mind Qrandpappy alighted. 
Suddenly 1 realized that I would have to do something about 
getting taken over to Air Transport Command. Wc had landed 
at a secret airdrome where the members of the Potsdam Con¬ 
ference were foregathering for their meeting. Mr. Paulcj' got 
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out, foUowcd by Dr. Lubm and oiher members of his staff. I 
hung around^ trying to be as incoi^icuous as posdblep while die 
ofHckls gee their baggage into a truck and ctimlxid into other cars 
to drive to their desrimiiiom. 

My pile of baggage looked immense. Even the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops did not seem much larger* Mr* Pauky and the ocher 
members of his commission each had small suitcase^ and here was 
1 , the unbidden guest, with more than all of them put together. 
1 had zoo pounds of publications for libraries. Finally the 
^ero hour came for me^ left alone with three U. S, Army officers, 
a colonel, a major, and a captain. The colonel, whose eyebrows 
met in a vertical bush above hb glabella, (all of whom, tf I were 
describing his characteristics on an anchropomemc blank, I would 
write '^eyebrow concurrcncj^ plus”), said to the majori who re¬ 
peated ro die captain, **Who's that guy there?” pointing at me* 
The captain replied to the major, who replied to the colonel 
(although they were all standing with shoulders practically touch¬ 
ing)* “1 don^t know% dr.” The colonel told the major, who told 
the captain, *'Find out w^ho he is. Get him out of here.” The 
captain came over to where 1 was standing. 

“Please* sir, get into that car over there* Where is your bag- 
gage?” 

I pointed. 

“Is all that your baggage?” 

“Yes* Captain*” 

“Please get into that car, which will take you to a KoteL We 
have orders that no one can remain here. We arc ex[icctLng 
promincnc vidtofs.” I found out later chat Mr, Churchill had 
landed about an hour before and they w'cre awaiting Preddent 
Tniuian. 

t replied meekly bur clearly, “Fm afraid 1 can"c do as you sug¬ 
gest because 1 am not going to the Potsdam Conference.” At chis 
ptjinr rhe colonel* who w^as glaring ferociously in my direction, 
stepped forward and roared, “What did you say?” I repeated, ‘1 
am not going to the Potsdam Conference. Can you please send 
me to ATC Headquarters?” The colonel said, “But you mtisr be 
going to die Potsdam Conference, became no one else is allowed 
to land here. Would you please tel! me why you're not going to 
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the Conference?" 1 told him 1 htid received no invicarion, so he 
saidL '"How on c^rth dJd you get here then?” I pointed to the 
million-do Mar Hatriman plane. The colonel, at a loss* ordered the 
major, who ordered the capcain, “Get him out of here!” The 
captain said he would do everything he could to turn me over to 
ATC as rapidly as posiblc. By this time it was nine-fifteen. The 
captain left me and returned in fifteen minutes, looking pale. He 
cold me the airport where we were was outside of Berlin and in 
order to get me to ATC HQ at Tempelhof it w^ould be necesKirj'' 
CO pass thrtmgh one comer of the Russian Zone* This naturally 
added a further complication because as a civilian I not al¬ 
lowed CO drive a jeep, and how was I going to gee across? At this 
point I became tired. 

Ten minutes later the captain returned with a solution. My 
baggage was loaded onto a small truck. We followed it outside 
the hangar, w='herc a large four-motored plane was itanding. The 
captain said^ **VVe w'lll fly you to Tempelhof, lliat will eliminate 
all our ground problems*” The pilot climbed in* 1 climbed In—the 
sole passenger in chc great many-seated plane- Aly baggage w^as 
put in the back^ The captain shouted to the pilot, *'Be sure if you 
Ctash tliat you conic dow'n in the American or British Zone, or 
w'c^Q have an international incident on our hands,” and we cook 
off and flew over Berlin, landing at TempcDiof four minutes later* 
It had been a ver^' pleasant flight. 

An ATC captain took me upstairs, show^ed me a rewam W'hcre 
there was an Army cot, and suggested that 1 might like to go to 
sleep. How'cver, the excitement of the day—flying from Aloscow 
and being in Berlin once again—w^as too much for sleep. Looking 
out of the window at the great Tempelhof courtyard bathed in 
moonlight, I could see tons and tons of paper and rubbish on the 
ground* f had a burning desire to w^alk around* The captain gave 
me permission, providing I did not go near any of the main doors, 
w herc^ he said^ the sentries would shoot after a brief challenge. 

The courtyard w^as parr in shadowy part in moordighc* As T 
smoked my pipe and walked about this huge space 1 could see 
the central building, w^hlch i knew must have been Gocring's 
headquarters. The great concrete semicircle stood charred and 
wjtidowless. Here had been die ccotcr and the brains of the 
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Luftwaffe-tKac Liifnvaffe which had atmosr destroyed England. 
Here, in these buildings were planned the raids on London, those 
terrible Baedeker raids in which so much of England’s ancient 
hsd been ruined. In chat now i^indowicss room above me Goenng 
had planned raid after raid—terror raid after terror raid, fire-bomb 
raid after fire-bomb raid. 

As these tlioughts passed though irty mind, standing there in the 
moonlight in the shattered wreckage of Tcmpelhof on July 17, 
1945, 1 was filled with tremendous emotion, 1 started to walk 
back through piles of documents thrown from witidon's, The 
flashlight show'ed that I was w'alking through a file of Luftwaffe 
papers, reports, documents, memoranda, books, periodicals, jour 
nals, weather records, weather reports, weather statimes—at least 
twenty- tons of them. Halfway through the courty-ard my f^t 
struck hard against a firm object; to my surprise, ir was 3 life- 
size bronze bust of Goering. A paper covered the face; it was a 
“top secret” German document for the invasion of Britain, the 
Uovcr-Calais section, containing data on the weather and rides 
and wTth excellent photographs of both shores. 

Greatly excited, I ran up the stairs to the captain’s room, where 
he and three othere were playing cards on an upturned packing 
case. Seeing my shining eyes, the captain muttered, “Now what?" 

I told of my find and^ the captain said wearily, “Good heavens; 
this place Is lousy with Goerings, they’re only worth two ciga¬ 
rettes apiece. You’d better give up and go to bed.” Crestfallen, i 
said good night and retired to the Army cot. 

After a couple of hours of cat-napping it was breakfast time. 
The captain guided me to the mess. The second cup of coffee 
gave me courage, i told him I realized fully that the Potsdam 
inference had hetruo and that special security measures were in 
force. However, despite all this, t had a great longing to tiat 
Unter den Linden and sec the Reichstag. The captain looked 
anxious, I asked if it were possible to walk through the streets 
for several hours by mvself. This was forbidden, Suddenly a 
hright idea came. 1 had 'heard him say that they were short of 
German cranslatois in his office, 1 volunteered to help him m 
that capacity for a couple of hours: if we both worked hard, 
WT could get his morning's work done in about half the normal 
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lime, then perhaps he would drive me downcoun in hb jeep. 

Fortunately I was of help to him beoa^jsc there was a stream of 
people coming for jobs, mainly w-aiters w'hOi wished to be em¬ 
ployed ifi the officers mess. The conversation, therefore, was not 
coo grear a strain on my German. Two hours later the captain 
looked up from his desk and told one of his assistants that he was 
going out in a jeep. As wx swept away from the curb the cap- 
rain^^ manner changed entirely. 

We explored Berlin, the honeycomb city W'ith its top cut off 
and min bclow% We drove down the Unter den Linden, once the 
greatest avenue in Germany, now a shabby street bordered with 
windowlcss wallsi As we headed for the Reichstag we passed a 
heap of mins where a sign hung crazily: *'Hotel Adlon.” T had 
stayed there many rimes. 

In the gray and bartered Reichstag I employed every crick of 
the archaeologists I knew, hundog through the ruins for Hitler's 
body. The odor of decomposing human bodies was heavy'- Per¬ 
haps, 1 thought, they were Hider’s and Eva Braun’s. Or was the 
strange story I had heard in Leningrad tme, and did the Russians 
actually have the Fuehrer’s skull? ^ 

The captain was enjoying himself by this rime. Back in Tem- 
pelhof he broached a plan of hb own. He had found a secret 
passage near the airdrome where Goering had had his hcad- 
tjuarters. There were underground rooms and who knew what 
hidden treasures f 

How W'ouid you like to hunt for a w'hole raft of Rem¬ 
brandts?” he asked. 

Armed with flashlights and pickax, wt invescigafed Goerings 
subterranean hideauray. In one smnJI room we found a wait where 
the brick looked new* Under our shoes the broken glass w^a$ three 
feet deep, but we stood on it, in the dust, taking turns at picking 
at the \vall. For about an hour we worked, breaking ar last 
^ugh The bricks. Our imaginations ran rior, ! pictured our 
flashlighB turned through to reveal hundreds of old masters 
Stocked m piles. We Anally had a hole large enough to look 
through and saiv, beyond, another brick wdl* Later a tom hlue- 
pniTC showed we were in an unfinished underground umml 

We began to laugh. It had been a lot of fim. 
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The next rnoming jiftcr breakfast my baggage \ras all assembled 
and again it Ineiked like a vase pUc standing at the entrance to the 
building, as I stood awaiting transpoitadon to the airdrome. At 
nine o'clock I was ro be fiown in a Ninth Air Fonce pbnc to 
Paris. At five minutts to nine a command car drove up andi just 
as my bags were being loaded into it by some brawny Gls, the 
colonel Caine dowai the stairs. He asked me if I would irsind stay¬ 
ing over twenty-four hours in order to prepare for him a meitii>- 
random on the contents of each of the four floo-r$ in the Bbrary 
section of the building; tltat he would appreciate k very much 
and would promise to get me in a plane to Paris the fbUowmg 
morning. I jumped at thk chance and my luggage wias repUed 
close to the entrance. 

Two of the floors required only abour half an hour of cTtamina- 
tium The one holding the individual records of the Lufn^affe 
personnel cook longer. I found form No. i exactly where it should 
be and No. SBg^ooo at the far end of the room. Each of the piles 
of forms was about melvc inches thick and arranged in perfect 
chronological order right from the beginning. Another flocin the 
one below, contained w^ooden racks of photographs. 

Howe\^cr, the other two floors were quite a different matrcr. 
Here were rhousands and thousands of books and periodicals. 
These were the world's weather records, arranged geographically 
continent. The Russians had removed everything on Asia. 

By nifjhrfall I handed the menionandum on the materials can- 
tabed in the LufrwafFe Library to the commanding officer vvith 
the rccotmnendarion that Dr. Rcicheldcrfcr be invited to send a 
representative of the U- S. Weather Bureau to Tctnpelhof to 
select reference books anti maps for their library in W^hington. 

t w^as told I looked ratiicr pale, and no wonder. I had spent a 
day with the ghost of the Lufnvaffe. 

Next morning I left in a Ninth Air Force DC-j for Paris. As 
we fitw low I rubbed my eyes;^ here was a city with rtwjftops 
and no shell-scarred and fire-gutted buildings. The Eiffel Tower, 
Arc dc Triomphe, and Napoleon's Tomb looked mumpluinr and 
peaceful. The ATC me on to London. Bond Street, the Gty, 
and many areas were deeply scarred, but Oaridge's was un¬ 
changed. I took the tmiji from St, Panecas to Leicester. On the 
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platform Mother met nK% 1 had now seen her suice she walked wp 
the New York gangplank of die Mary to return to 

Leicestershire to run ^ mobile canteen all through the war- Four 
days later 1 was out over the AtlantEe, 

On tJiat flying week end in Berlin, I only skimmed the nibble 
that had been Germany- Four years later I saw below the exposed 
surface to the horror that liad been part of a once arrogant 
eoutitryp 

During the war» as director of '"M'* Project for President 
Roosevelt, I had supervised analyses of world migration and 
senletncnt+ Among the most successful is ORT (Qrganizaiiori 
for Rehabilitation through Traininga Jewish organization which 
trains craftsmen all over the world. In 1^49 [ was asked to make 
a sunty of the ORT organization in the ,\Iuniqh area* In addjuoii 
to listing refugee camps iind several ORT schook between 
Munich and Bcrchtesga:dcn+ I was also to spend several Jays in 
Switzerland in order to visit the main industrial ORT school at 
Asnicrcs. 

1 atrivcel in Paris on July 5 to find cvcrj'thing vastlv im¬ 
proved over 1945^, and erta 1947^ Paris was beaufiful as ondy she 
cun be. Paris was gay* Paris was full of tourists. By night Paris 
w'as entertained by Josephine Baker, *'Le5 Girls” at the Casino dc 
Paris, and by the Existcncklists near Lcs Deux Magots * . . 

One afternoon I stopped, cn route to the train^, at the garden 
rccepdon given by Ambdissador ^nd jMrs. David Bruce. At the 
Garc dc TE^ I boarded the long-famous Orient Fjcpress. 

It entered Germany at Kehk just as I had entered it twenty- 
three years before on that hurried jaunt through the European 
museums, but not, as then, after sitting up diroughout the nigltt. 

In Munich, Dr, Oswald Dutch, former director of ORT for 
Germany and Austria, invited me to accompany a group to 
Berchtesgaden. 

We drove through Reichcnhall to the village of Berchtesgaden. 

As W’c drove down the well-graded slope from Mitler^s *'tiaglc's 
Nest the busload was abnormally silent, Onr thoughts required 
silence. . . * 
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The next morning In Munich Dr* Dutch g^ve me the following 
informsition about ORT activities in Germany: 

During 1948 ORT attained m maxinium influence, having 
eighty Tour schools in the US- and British zones and Auscria. The 
maximum number of students was 841x1 in the V. S. Zone^, 2600 in 
the British Zone, snd i|cw in Austria—a meal of 11,500 studenrs. 
However, during 1948 about Booo emigniied from Germany and 
Austria* 

Out of 34O|0QQ DPs in Gcrmafiy, about 40,00c were rehabili¬ 
tated, that is, persuaded after almost ten years to go to work again, 
Jacob Oldjslti, a prisoner ac Landsberg, started an ORT school 
there during August 1945. At first no one wanted to attend the 
schoot^ later it became overertna'ded, OJeijski became director of 
ORT work in Germany. 

We visited the ORT schoijl in Alonich, The bujrs and girls 
seemed keen on their work and it was inspiring 10 watch them 
learning trades which would make them useful citizens wherever 
they might live* 

After luncheon with some of the ORT staff in the Haus der 
Kunst, Schmidt, a driver assigned to me by ORT^ drove me in 
Mrs. Dorothea Greene's car to Dachau. The guards directed us 
rather casually to the cremamduni. The Nazi superscription on 
the bar bed-wire gate read: Jiracht frei [Work makes 

free)/' somcTLvhat of a travesty considering the forced bbor 
endured here by 35,000 or more w'orkers at a time when the only 
hope of freedom w^os by dcatli or the all but impossible escape. 
Eight-fcKit barbed-wire fences ^ * * w^atchtowers manned by 
machine guns and searchlights * . * hungiy German police dog? 
that roamed between the inner fences had ruadc Dachau im- 

into a chaiming garden with attractive flower beds 
set in green grass, lovely trcK, and a few low buildings, ttvo of 
w^hich had chimneys about thirti^-five fete talL This seemed like 
a tpjiet, r^ful plaoc. hidden by a high w all from the bustle of the 
camp. Here, in the garden spot of Bavaria, it is recorded that 
138,000 men, women, and children were tortured, gassed, and 
burned by the Nazis. . * . 

A young, tliin-Uppcd, closely cropped, Nori-looking man 
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penetrable. 
We turned 


sauntered over and offered to act as our guide. He showed us the 
CTimncc platform where the prisoners were ynloaded—always 
under cover of darkness- 

Wc wTre silent while walking around the four ovens, w'herc 
more than loo^oog people were exterminated by one of the master 
killers of all time. A few faded flowers above Oven No- j were a 
simple tribute to three girls, British FANYs who had been burned 
there. A small tablet over Oven No. 2 carried cht surnames of ten 
FrenchmerL 

Before leaving this small buildings recking of a sadism and 
human suffering almost unparalleled, our guide led us to a small 
room which was the Nazi torture chamber. Here had stood a 
whipping table to which the vicrim was strapped to receive blows 
from a leather whip like a sjambok. Here had been the thumb¬ 
screw, rack, and basdnado chair, as wcU as other, Nazi-mvented, 
tortures^ 

Schmidt and 1 crepe outside into the fresh air^ our h^ds reding 
with the vividly Imagbicd scenes of cruelty^ , , Outside were 
memorabilia of other tortures—too terrible to be writteti here. 

At the front of the building rose a wooden pbtform, fonnerly 
a gallows. A simple wooden cross^ placed there by the U. S. 
Army, was a dignified memorial to the dead. 

Schmidt and I vvalked across the quiet and peaceful garden- 
Here was a concrete wall against which the Nazis had revolver 
practice, with human targets; concrete stanchions where chained 
dogs had been able to reach living victims, a little at a rime; a 
narrow trench w^hcre the brave Nazi had made their victims Imed 
so chat they could shoot them from behind. 

In the comer near the wall a mass grave, covered with growing 
flowers, contained several thousand bodies found upon arrival by 
our troops. A sign in EugUsh called attention to this hallowed 
ground- 

By this rime I was feeling sick and wanted to leave. Schmidt 
felt far w^orse—he was a Jew who had survived three concentra¬ 
tion camps. Seven of hb relatives had been bumed in Auschwitz, 
where he had survived almost two years at forced labor. 

Schmidr brushed his eyes with the back of his right hand and 
strode off tow^ard the car. 
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At cliis moment up swept» $Iimy Chevrolet and froin it stepped 
a man and two womcoi They proved to be s German from 
Munich with his wife^ and his sister from Detroit, where she had 
gone foity-nvo years before. 

Ten minutes later the three returned into tlie open air, tlw 
.American woman obviously on the vei^c of tears. The German 
muttered something about his hstnng no idea such things were 
done at DachaUt although he had lived in Munich all during 
World War If, His wife, a rather handsome, weli-drcsscd woman 
in her late forrics, felt she should say something to her sister-in- 
law, so she whispered quietly in German, "For the first dnie tn my 
life, 1 am truly ashamed of being a Gennan,” Her husband glared 
at her. ^*lf I ever hear you say anything like tliat again. I'll beat 
VOd within an inch of your life." 

1 could not resist asking him if what he had seen and must have 
imagined made him proud of being a German. He began to shout 
at tne like a madman, Schmidt whispered in my right tar. “I'd love 
to knock him dowm." 

I challenged this unrepentant German with the fact that he 
must have heard of the mass killings at Dachau and the famed 
children’s "Death March,” when 150 children were marched from 
Stuttgart to Dachau and many died on the w^ay. He replied 
ficredv: “I knew nothing about all this. None of us in Munich 
licard of these cruelties at Dachau. Of course, wc knew there was 
the labor camp but that's all,” 

Pointing to the crematorium, he added arrogantly: "This was 
the work of a few crazj" people, Aladmcn always crop up during 
wars. In any case the dirtiest work w'as done by French prisoners,” 

I turned on mv heel and walked ass'ay, Schmidt and I decided 
to leave Dachau before we came to Won's with someone. As wc 
drove away through garden countryside, I knew the ovens of 
Dachau would liaunt me for the rest of my life. 

.After Dachau there were other camps. There w'cre visits among 
the great areas of displaced and disposscracd. Everywhere [ went 
1 talked svith survivors of tslc of the greacest mas murders in 
history and collected their stories in an attempt to penetrate the 
mcntalitv capable of such concerted sadism. 

There are prehistoric caves where charted human bones have 
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been found, broken for thdr marrow by ocher human hancR Msin 
has been hunter and die hunted—through the milJenniai But 
nothing like Dachau has ever before been done by inan^notin atl 
human histoiy. 

One of the saddest of the DP problems is the handling of the 
**Liiaccompiinicd Children*^* Remembering the “Lost Childien'" 
{Bespri^:mye) of Russk following World War i, the staff of 
‘ M” Project liad predicted that a similar group would be rounded 
up in Germany after the total surrender. I visited children's vil¬ 
lages and schools and rehabilitation centers. IRO, JDQ and ORT 
activities were w^orkmg miracles. 

Homeless boys were taking courses in carpencr^r electrocech- 
nics, radio, auto ixtecbanjcs^ locksmithing^ dental mechanics, shoe- 
maldiig^ tailoring; and the few girls were being given courses in 
home economics and cooking. 

Among other places^ I visited the Kalmyk camp at Pfan* 
ncnhofcn. This forlorn group, bom on Soviet soiL had been cap¬ 
tured by the Germans and taken to Germany, W'hcre they were 
grouped together until the middle of 1946 wben, according to the 
’^klta Agreement, '"everyone must be returned to the country of 
origin,^"^ and the U. S. Army forcibly repatriated them into the 
Soviet Zone despite heart-rending appeals from the Kalmyks, 
W'ho had always been sworn enemies of the Sovieis. 

The Soviets immediately machine-gunned them^ It happened 
that about ikio Kalmyks were not taken in the trucks on 
the arst crip. When the U. S. Army found that the Kalmyks 
w^re being slaughtered by the Soviet troops, the oSicet in charge 
refund to deliver the sur\'ivors across the border. Hence the 
stimving Kalmyks were placed In Pfannenhofen Camp, where 
they had remaLned ever since. T he number in the camp was dij, 
and at Schliessheim Camp there w'erc about ioo, making a total of 
Saj Kalmyks in Bavaria* 

We were received by their khan and hh camp advisers* A Rus- 
^n-spcaking interpreter had been ^mmnned to assbt me in talk¬ 
ing to the Kalmyks. Wc walked in a group around the camp 
where ahuond^^cd Mongolbns watched us curiously, for Pfan- 
nenhnfen iva$ not seen by many visitors, 

TTie khan and his advisers explained to me that they w^ere ex- 
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cliisively farmers, preferring a condncntal, not tropical, clim^ce. 
They wanted to stay cogerher as a unit* since most arc now 
related. Out of the total of 6 ij persons, about 300 were workers. 

VVe looked at die vegetable garden, pigstys, and chickens, 
Fverythlng was in good order and the khan assured me rbat his 
people were as contented as any mmority g^r^Jup could be with 
no hope for the futnre except death. . , . 

These people arc Buddhists. They believe in an afterlife, a 
better hereafter. For these reasons they must he good and kind to 
ail people. 

in World War 1 they fought with die Cossacks against the 
Germans. In 1917 they joined the anti-Commiinists against Com* 
monism. Most of them were killed. :Majiy times during the Soviet 
regime they msc against the government The result of these 
reprisals was mass killing and dcptirmtion to Siberia. After their 
last rising, Moscow decided to cKcludc the Kalmyks from the Red 
Army and deported all to Siberia. They were allowed to cake only 
what they could carry wuth them, as they had to go on foot. They 
went, carrying small children and old people on their backs. 

In 1920 there ’vrerc many Kalmyks in General Wrangers army. 
When this army was dbsolvedt some went to Yugoslavia^ Balgaria, 
Cs^echoslovakiai France^ and Poland. From these countries during 
World VVar If the Cenmns press-ganged them into Germany 
for forced bbor- The\' cannot emtgrate^ as most countries refuse 
to admit them because they belong to the yellow race. General 
pH^ipov, who in 1945 fled from Prague to Washington in an Ameri¬ 
can plane, had recruited Kalmyks as early as i9[§ for the fight 
against Communism* 

Here were the pjriful remnants of a brave people. 1 am glad to 
say that part of this groop were among the rescued. The Tolstoy 
Foundation is now caring for some of these Kalmyks in New 
Jcr^\ 

Wherever 1 went in Bavaria 1 heard stories of horror* and it 
was with relief that 1 boarded the train for Zurich, where I de¬ 
scribed my vivid impression of Dachau to mo friends at dinner^ 
All rliat night again I could not slesep as the horrors raced through 
my nundp Since learing the gas chamber at Dachau my burning 
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drare Kad been to inhale clearly frcaih air. A friend ^ugges^ced the 
highest hotel in Europe—jungfrauioeJiT *0,571 above sfti Icvet. 

There the summit of the Jungfrau rises (Suo feet above the hotel. 
Everything wa$ coveted ’witli snow or ice. The %'iew^s in everj’ 
directiem were superb, the air cold and fresh. 

After dinner I persuaded the recorder of meteorological data 
to take roe through a long [unncl and up by elevator to a ^cjiiare 
building wherein were housed the aneroid bilrnnicEer and other 
AnstruniCTits- \^Tiile he was entering the figures in a Large book I 
climbed to the rooftop where the scoops of the wind 
chased each other madly. A Ladder stretched upward. Rung after 
rung I cJjmbed in tliis fresh, ice-cold breeze* Standin^^ wth my 
face above the highest mng^ w^hcre the wind swept down from 
tJie peak of titc Jungfrau, I was on the highest roan-made point in 
Europe, above man and all his works, good or evil* 

The recorder found me cLutching the top of the ladder on the 
roof* I could not cxplajn. From his e)-es 1 read that most common 
world-wide phrase, '^chese crazy Americam * . 

Ten day^ later, with Mr, and Airs. Robert Woods BLiss; we set 
out from Paris in a rented Cadillac complete with chauiTeur on a 
sight-^secing trip. The French countryside was refreshingly facauri- 
fuk but the scats were stilJ there* 

It was tike old times, for v/c were on our way to sec d^e Abbe 
BreujJ. 

The lie.vc morning we drove through the charming Dordogne 
to Moncignac^ror-Vczire where the Abb£ Brcuil awaired us m 
Fernand VVindeb^ garden. The latter is the author of Lascaiix, 
C spelle Sixtw^ dc lij Ptihistotre* Luncheon was served on a hill- 
top overlooking: the valley* Prehistoric man always chose beautiiul 
locations for his sanctuaries. We w en: within 3 few hundred paces 
of l^catis:, the “Si^nc ChapeP of rwcnt)f-five millennia ago. 

The Abb^ was in extra fine fortn. In hLs classical French he 
related the story of the discovery of Lasrain on September 1:. 

1 j ^ accompanied by their dog. Robot, who 

^dde^y disappeared down a deep hole. Young Ravldat, follow¬ 
ing his dog, entered a cave. His flickering lamp revealed the 
tnagni cent painted animals on the walls, Robot had led this boy 
into the finest gallery of prehistoric art in France. Lascaux took its 
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rightful place beside Altanun and Nisux, the most famous pre¬ 
historic sanctuaries of western Europe, 

As I walked dowTi die stone steps arm In arm with my friend 
and teacher^ Abbe Breuit, my heart beat happily as I recalled the 
multitude of Palaeolithic wall paintings^ engravings^ and scul|> 
turcs-in-the-round in France and Spain which I had visited sinc^ 
1936 under his guidance; there had been Font dc Gaume, Niaux, 
Cap Blance. Les CombarellcSp Lc Roc, Bcdcilhac in France; and 
Tajo de las Figuras^ La Pileta, Findal, Castilla, and Altaenira in 
Spain, 

And now^ out of the bright sunlight ’we entered the dark outer 
chamberH, passed down some steps, and then below us appeared 
the great panorama of animals of Lascaux, 

Tlie realistic paintings appeared fresh and clear on the sane- 
tnary Here were bisons, stags, and horses, some in welJ- 

compo$cd scenes* The Abh6, in his most channing and gradons 
niaitnerp showed us around. We went speechless. We were spell¬ 
bound. The Aurignaciam were really great ardsts, . * . Man. 
w'ho can do $0 much that is ugly, has done much that h beautiful. 

Dow^ a short, upright ladder we climbed to see a superb male 
bhon wounded by an arrow* In a crude styfct near the horns 
w'as a man W'ith a blrd^s head- Close by the silhotiecte of a bird 
surmounted a pole. As we stood in this narrow comer the Abbe, 
smoking a Caporal, pointed out the derails of the comporirionp He 
suggested that this might be one of the earliest known pictu- 
graphs, 

Wc w^bhed him good Aurignacian-hiinting and regained the 
entrance, our eyes shining widi admiration far the accomplbh- 
ments of these artists of long, long ago* 

Auk lords azur^ens de rombteusc V&irc, 

Cc ruisselct plus grand que lc Gangc ct rAmour: 

Lccicurs, aliens rever d'un baber de lumi^rc 

Dans la caveme obscure ou taut art a prb jour* 

At Toulouse wc parted company with Robert and Mildned 
Bliss, w^ho returned by w'ay of Conques to Paris, and w^erc joined 
by Mary Pitcairn, secretary to General Omar Bradley. George 
Bijou, an American w^e met in Paris, drove us across the Midi, the 
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Pyrenees on our left b^ly visible through the baze. Before siun* 
set we halted at Mas d*A^] to visit the exca^^ations of my old 
friend Joseph jMandement^ u'hose visions guide his excavations- 
He led iis up ladders and through tunnels to sec fragments of pre- 
hismric human skeletons, masses of cave bear bones, and a few 
stone bnptenients- Wc stopped to look back at the magnificent 
entrance to this long and high subterranean cave cut tiuough the 
rock by the river AriKe* 1 was able to describe to the otheis how' 
the Ay i I inn s had lived here, poinred out the location of the 
“painted pebbles,*" and recalled the w^ild boar hunt scene with 
dogs, reconstructed in Field Museum. 

VVe continued w^i^tward to Chateau Les Espas to caJI on the 
aged Count Bigouen, who had been so generous and helpful 
during cmr work on the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World- 
He was bedridden and as I left he bade me good-by—a gallant 
gentleman. 

The next morning we drove through the northern foothills of 
the PjTcnees to St. Jean de Luz, 

Three days later Walter and Simone Washington drove us to 
San Sebastian, a delightful seaside spot, I had known them in 
Mexico before his transfer to our embassy in Madrid. Their 
ho$pitatity was wonderful and through them we met many 
charming Spaniards* 

Luncheon on the beach, Sw'imming daily to and from the 
island. Tfr m pigeoTi. Biarritz. By ttain to Madrid- The Goyas in 
El Piado. The £1 Grecos in Toledo. By train to Lisbon. El Estoril 
beach, where men must w’^ear tops to their bathing suitsi the casino 
where the many ex-kings play; dinner with Ambas^dor lincoln 
MaeVeagh. 

On September 6 my trip to Europe was over. After dinner 1 
climbed aboard a four-engined Pan American giant and headed 
for home. 1 settled back and let the memories run riot; there was 
so much that was wonderful to remember. But ito much that was 
horrible, too. Dachau could not be forgonen. 
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I awoke on December i, 1945, with « 
sense of relief. For the first time in my life I v^-as free. There had 
been school, college. Field Museum, and the government. For 
ninereen ycars^ since leaving Oxford^ cKctc always been regu^ 
br office hours. 

On this glorious December morning I was free to devote full 
time to anchropogfiographical rcscarclu f ree to conctnerate on the 
re%^on and publicadon of eight manuscripts of 9000 rj^pd pages 
on Southwestern Asia. 

Sir Hcnr^^ Wellcome had said, ^Tour life should be divided, 
like Gaul, into three prts: study and training in your profession] 
museurn work and research; and publication. For undl your puli- 
lished researches are catalogued in the main libraries of the world, 
your work remains incomplete. Thar is the final stap* 

Several dav-S later we drove up to Chakri, a charming low house 
amid pine trees in Thoma-wille, Georgia, the “Gty of Roses. 

1 began to work on the manuscripts^ In the late afternoon [ 
drove to Susina to hunt quail and turkey with Robb WTiite. Sit¬ 
ting in these great woods w^aiting for the gobblcr-^wbo-never- 
came-to-dinner w^as peaceful; 1 often made notes on the manu¬ 
script upon w^hich I was working, until dark- We fished in the 
ponds, hunted ducks at daw^n, shot doves, and trampd the brush 
for quaik and rode horseback through the pine woods. This was 
freedom at Last. No more memorando to write, no singie-pragraph 
summaries of long reports, no tcmpramcnral assistants, no civil 
service inquirers, no security measures-just work and fun hy day 
and monies at night- 

A few' weeks later in the old Packard, I drove across 
Texas to Laredo, up the Pan American Highw^iy to Mesrico 
Citv and down to Cucma^-Taca- Tlic house was in a garden com- 
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potuid with a fine view of the niouiitains and a swimming pool. 

Cuernavaca k a chaitning spot, with cobbled side streets, Iultujt- 
ant fcilLage, and gaudily dressed, racitnm Indians, This toiATi is a 
curious mixture of the very rich North Ainericaris in hu^c villas 
or V3SE caravansaries j politicos and foreigners week-ending from 
Mexico Gty; U-S. schookeachers abroad for edueanon plus thrills; 
and the tull-dmc inhabitant^, many of whom live off with 

sales in che i^calo of rilvcfw^ork, colorful native garments, and 
more than the tisual junk» Tlien there is always the Narional 
Lotten^-a weekly hope for getting-rich-qmck* 

I took Spanish lessons, went to ihe movies, rode horsehaLk. 
I worked on the last three sections of Tie Anthropology of Iraq, 
Years before I had read Robert Rcdficld^s "Tcpo^liTi —j Afexi- 
cffH a basic study of folk life and a standard workb This 

village lies about fifteen niimites by car from Cuernavaca. Natur¬ 
ally w’c became interested in Tepoztiait, its history, its people, its 
rcligtorts, its citstoms. 

1 epo^dan is a spook)" placcp As one drives from Cuernavaca, 
bty^ond Jie distant mountain ranges usually overshadow'cd bv huge 
banks of milky-whitic cumulus. The land on both sides is parched. 
Big black birds w^hcel in the sk>% I'be neople and animals IcMjk 
sleepy. Time moves in slow motion^ These Indians live to a ripe 
old age^ No ulcers. No nervous breakdowns^ No juvenile delin- 
riuents. No teen-age hysteria . . , 

Tcocalli, the Omc Tochcli or Tepozeecad temple, is dedicated 
to clie god of drunkenness^ in whq^ honor a splendid debauch 
takes place here annually. The patron of Xcpoztlan is XepoEtecatli 
ro whom a miniciiloiis birth and heroic adventures are attributed. 
In the few houses I visited the shrine dominated the main room. 
A carvedt painted figure of Jesus Christ or the Virgin Mary w'as 
the ocniral motif. Copal gum b burned in an incense holder; on 
feast daj's, candles. But despite the outward Catholic domination 
of the village, I felt that thcir innermost religious convictions lay 
id their pre-Chrisrian gods, in worship in their pre-Columbian 
for above Tepozdan there b an all-pervading strangeness, a 
eeling that any non-Indian is an intruder on their sancdiy. Bv 
day aU seems calm and serene, but at sundown there is a marked 
change^ 
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Dr. Xavier Rarncro, in the Laboratory' of Anthropology of 
the National Muscom^ revealed that anthtoponiciric data on 115 
women had been recently obtained in Tepozdin by Dn Johanna 
Faulhabcr dc Saenz. There were no data on the men. 

After conferences u-ith my friendi from Chicago World's Fait 
day^ Dr- Daniel Rubin dc la fiorholk^ director of the Museo 
Nacional and Don Pablo Martinez del Rio, I decided to try to 
pcFMiade these forbidding-looking Indians to submit to the caU- 
pcfs and camera. 

This proved to be no simple sclf-a^igriment. Permission was 
granted by the mayor^ i began work with several local assistant^p 
We filJed in the sociological data, interrogating each subject in 
Spanish. At the end of a week of hard \vork I had 125 individuals 
recorded and photc^mphed. By this dme any gltmincr of local 
enthusiasm for diis research project was gone. The last Indian 
had gone out the door muttering an unpleasant curse in Nalniat!^ 
their outi language. However^ this scries plus those on the women 
would make a useful little publication in 
Having collected plants and drugs in Iran and Tratj, Z hunted 
down the most fashionable ^trrmd^r^iy herb doctor, in Tepciztlan. 
The main treatment ts washing with certain herbs. As an intcitud 
remedy^ powdered woodpecker's head is extremely efficacious. 
Funiigadon with cigarette smoke is also recommended. This Is one 
angle not yet discovered by our Big Four tobacco companies. 
Jane Russell fumigating herself in tobacco smoke w^ould make a 
good full-page ad- 

After a dozen visits 1 had a coUccdon of local herbs, with their 
names in Spanish and Nahuatl and their uses dictated hy the 
ciirmd^a. Several recorders helped in this rather difficult job. 

After $ix months of writing and revising the manuscript on The 
Anthropology of Ira^y 1 became restless to do some work in the 
stare of Morelos, Dim Pablo Martinez del Rio guided my reading 
on the ancient and modem inhabitants of Morelos. I dreamed of 
exploring the endless caves of Gacahuainilpa beyond Xochicalco^ 
but w'lthout a wcU^rjuipped expedition this appeared foolhardy* 
On February J2* 19471 1 was in the Cnemavaca garden, ana¬ 
lyzing the statistical data on chc Kurds of northeasrtm Iraq, A 
knock gn the gate, and an old Mexican shuffled across the la\i7i 
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with a telegram- A pcchistoric skeleton had been found near the 
road to the Pyramid of the Sun. Helmut do Terra invited me to 
come at once to Tcpcspdn-. 

The old Packard climbed up to Mexico Oty and over the road 
to San Juan Tcodhuacaii. Helmut led me down into tlie trench* 

'"TTiis looks like the oldest American yet. Yon sec, this h the 
Upper Pleistocene Becerra formation and this could not have been 
an intrusive buriah^^ 

"What's the age k round numbers?’" 

**About ten thousand years old. Tuice as old as your Smueriam 
from Kish-" 

It was thrilling to stand there and reconstruct the past. Teper- 
pan man probably died elephant hunting on the sTS'ampy shore 
of Lake Tepexpin one hundred centuries ago, 

Helmut and 1 sc^ched the neighboring hills and andeni shore 
line for archaic stone implements and in particular for a stratified 
cave deposit or a surface eanipsicc. We hunted for several days. 
Finally we lixated a tiny rock shelter near an ancient spring. 
White chalcedony flakes were picked up nearby, A trial trench 
proved unproductive. On the third day I w^as fortunate to find the 
central portion of a Folsom point of mottled clialcedony with 
the characteristic broad, longitudinal flake. Here was the first 
indication south of the Rio Grande that there was u cultural link 
bcuvccn the oldest cultures of New' Mexico and tl^c \’^al 1 ey of 
Mexico, The Tepexpan hunters might well he connected cul- 
tU4fally writh the early dwellers of Fokom and Sandia* In 1952 
ocher Folsom-Hke points were unearthed. 

Back in the iaboracory of the Miiseo Nacianal, Dr, Xavier 
Romero showed me the skull and fragmeotary skeleton. Examina¬ 
tion revealed that this adult Mongoloid would have passed in the 
Tepoztlan plaza as one of die more prirrurive-lookmg Indians. 

Months later Tepexpan man flew' in a giant Qipper to Wash¬ 
ington, xvherc he was repaired and studl^ by Dr. Romero and 
Dr. T, Dale Stewart in the Smithsonian; a detailed report w^as 
published. His contribution to science concluded, be flew back to 
his exhibition case in Mexico City, the oldest American, . . . 

Back in Cuernavaca 1 organized a search for caves and rock 
shelters suitable for trial trenches. This list of localities w^as for- 
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warded tu Dr. Daiiie] Rubm de la Borbulb together with bags of 
sherds and a few crude stone implements. 

My report on che Indians of Tcpoztlan was completed. It had 
been a delightful year in Mexico witb many side trips* k w'as 
time ro return co TTtonmvijle, Back down the Pan American 
Highway I drove, across swxlrering Texas, to pine-sheltered 
Chakri Thomasville, arriving late in the spring of 194^5* 

Outside Chakri stood a house trailer* This was my ofiicc* Here, 
w'ith a fan runnings the radio quivering with hillbilly music from 
the local station, and an iced Coke, I w^as making the final re¬ 
visions to the monograph on the archaeology of riie North 
Arabian Desert, a srudy begun twenty-cw^o years before* '*New 
York is calling,” came through an open window. 

A cheery voiese said, “This b Wendell Phillips. Do you want 
to join the Universiry of Califomb African Expedition as physi¬ 
cal anthropologist?"" 

“Thank you, Wcndcil, but you know Tm interested in Asia, 
not Africa*” 

*'Never mind that. Meet me at Tallahassee airport tomairow 
morning*” 

Eight hours later 1 bad agreed, cspcciaLly after I learned that 
Professor William F. Albright of Johns Hopkins had signed up 
for the work in Egypt^ Wendell promised me researches in the 
Faiyum and in Sinai, w hich 1 have alw'ays considered to be cul¬ 
turally part of Asia, nut Africa. 

This was exeiring- Another expedition ahead—my last had been 
in 1934, cons ago bcfoit: World War II. Here would be an oppor- 
runitj" to do some anthropometric studies in the Faiyiiin and 
on the Bedouins of Sinai as weli as to search for Stone Age rites 
on the land bridge between Africa and Asia. 

Wendcll^s plans were for a real c^cpcditiorv on a grander scale 
than cither the Citroen Trans-Astatic Expscditton (La Croisiire 
Jaunc) Of Roy Chapman Andrews’ eitpcdidons to the Gobi 
Desert. An airplane, twencj'-six cars, and thirty people seemeil 
almost coo tinu kldy for pracccal results. There would be peison- 
nef problems: jeatousy. feuds, and temperament. 

Could tills brash young supeisslcsman-dreamer organize and 


caiT^' through from Cfiiro to Cape ’Town this great cJCpi:d:tii‘i[i-' 
Would the results be published by the University of Califomiii 
as a shelf of iironographs and scientific papers? These were die 
clioughis rscliig through my head as, on a beautiful October after- 
noon, 1 studied maps i>f the Sudan, and Kenya, while rc- 

la.xing in a l^n Aniericaii Clipper high over the Atlantic. 

Late that nigltt a Scotch express swept through the tunnel into 
Leicester station, where .Mother met me. Here 1 spent a montli 
awaiting WendeU’s arrival and buying reference bonks on the 
Faiyum and Simi. This gave me a chance to study up on these 
two areas and to confer with experts and my old friend Sir 
Ardtur Keith. 

The Nazi bombing of the city of London had caused the tom! 
destruction ol some five million books—whence it w'as especially 
hard to round up the books 1 wanted for nij' research. 

Early in November Mother and I met Wendell at London air* 
port Driving on the left often made Wendell put his arm over 
his eyes as he awaited a tiead*on collision, on the w'ay up to town, 
The bright red mailboxrs, the tall hclinetcd bobbys, the pubs w-ith 
Dickensian names, the crawling, snub-nosed taxis, the gold- 
br»dcd doormen with flowing mustaches, the lunatic fringe 
around soapbox orators, and the new'sboys calling out. Evening 
piper, sir?”—all fasdoaicd him, 

Wendell was in buoyant spirits, “raiin' to get started in Egyp'- 

On November 9 we flew with Air France to Paris, and on over 
die Alps to Rome- 

Professor Sergio Sergi came to call at our hotel, bringing news 
of the recently* discovered Neanderthal skulls from Saccopastore, 
Late though it was, wc drove to Otta Universita and climbed the 
stairs to hLs laboratory', where I studied with awe these precious 
skulls, perhaps fifty thousand years old—the oldest inhabitants of 
the boot of Europe, Italy. 

The plane from London was overtoaded, so no excess baggage 
could be carried. A dulfel bag contmning the precious reference 
books on Sinai and the Faiyum was readdressed to Giiro. I have 
never seen it since that moment. 

A heavily overladen Czech plane brought us to Lydda at sun¬ 
down. I began to negotiate in Arabic for a taxi to Jerusalem. The 
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priLtf fanmtic. The Arab kept repeadng, “You must have a 
big, new Clir)*sltr-^' 

‘‘I don't see whv- I have a tCTi-vearK>ld Packard at home,” 

"'That’s the only car VU let you rake,” 

We paid In advance, grumbling, and glided off toward the 
Holy Giy in our Chrysler limousine at mph, A pencil of light 
flashed from a hilltop onto the car. We were suddenly like gold¬ 
fish in a bowU The driver slowed to lo mph. Another searchlight 
picked us out, “We must go steadily or ihey will machine-gun 
os.” This drive was like a nightmare. Ten minutes later the lights 
went otrt m wc entered Jerusalem, Immediately we were chal¬ 
lenged by six Tommies, the young sergeant sporting a machine 
gun, 

“Where are your passes?” 

“We have none. We^ve jusr come from Lydda airport for one 
night in Jerusalem.” 

“Proceed slow'ly at your own risk* Halt at once if ordered, or 
you w'ill be shot*” 

We crept thfpugh the dark streets, the only non-military 
vehicle* 

Again w'e were stopped. A British sergeant ordered us to the 
nearest hotels the Eden* just ftrouud the comer. The manager 
blinked as we came into the lobliy, long afrer ctirfew. After sup¬ 
per Wendell and I began to struggle with our accounts, for by 
this time wc had bills m English^ Frcncb* Italian, and Greek cur¬ 
rencies;* As we sat side by side checking, a ptccring sound came 
from outside. WendeU sprang up, put his head out of the circular 
window, and shouted^ "Turn out the lights. Someone is shooting 
at us*” 

The manager came running in, grabbed WcndcU unceremoni¬ 
ously by the legs, and slammed the window shut. “Come down 
JTito the basement at once. DonY you know how dangerous that 
is?” 

*‘Sure, I was on Okinawa. Those are machine-gun bullets*” 

We were herded into a basement full of heavy columns; here 
were the other guests. In that hour 10*000 rounds wxre fired, 
many of them at the hotel. Wc were never told the reason. In 
the morning we called on Profe^r Millar Burrows» director of 
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the American School of Oriental Research, bringing greetings 
from Professor Albright. Before luncheon we visited the iMosciuc 
of Oniar^ wc were the only tourists. We drove to Bethlehem and 
Jericho, visited a collective farm beside the Dead Sea, and caught 
the pUnc at Lydda in time to land in Cairo before midtugbt 

Somerme had built a large semi-tropical arch of clay as the 
gateway to Kom Oshim, a rectangular courtyard surrounded 
by onc-stoiy mud-brick bui1ding;s. Kom Oshim had been placed 
at the disposal of the University of California African Espedi- 
tion by the Egyptian government as the base of operations for 
research in the Faiyum area. Outride were lined up the Beet of 
Dodge power-wagons, jeeps, and trailers—the largest land expe¬ 
dition ever seen. 

Wc met the other members of the staff; Bob Denison, palaeon¬ 
tologist, later to join Chicago Natural History Museum; Paul 
(P,E.P.) Dcranylgala, director of Colombo Museums, a Cam¬ 
bridge boxing Blue and palaeontologist with a burning yen for 
fossil hippopotami; Harry Huogstraal, zoologist from Chicago 
Natural History Museum and the finest of expedition members; 
Basil Cooke, palaeontologist from Johanncsbiirg, also a good com- 
pnion; Bill Terry, executive director, flier, and expert photog¬ 
rapher; Gladys Terry, his wife, young, good-looking, our 
secretary-treasurer as well as a pilot and photographer; 
Marines, Captain Grammar G. Edwards, known as the **Skip|«r, 
in charge of transportation; T/S Charles D. Evans, “Chuck to 
all of us; and T/S James !.. Houle. The youngest member was 
cightccn-year^id Dave Ct)hen from Minneapolis, who came along 
as a general handy man but was most interested in all kinds of 
hunting. Tolbah waited on lable and looked after our rooms in a 
mild w.ay, A good .4rab servant, he remained cheerful all the 
time—a grear asset. 

Wendell and Bill Terry spent most of their time in Cairo with 
the Egyptian authorities, for permits arc rarely issued promptly 
beside the Nile, 

The days were warm and sunny, the nights cold in our mud 
huts, and laundry a coostanc problem. Every day 250 gallons of 
water were drawn in a trailer from the Auberge du Lac, a pleas¬ 
ant inn beride Lake Qarun, where Roosevelt and Churchill had 


conferred during World War IT, Arab women pounded our laun- 
dry w'irh sticks in a nearby hut; t|uite a shirt-testing devitse. 

In Cairo 1 requested permuision to measure a series of Arabs in 
a village near Korn Oshim. With the cncour^cnicnr of the late 
and charming Nokrashy Pasha, the Prime Minister, and Sanhouri 
Pasha, Minister of Education, as well as permission from the gov- 
emor and chief of police of the Faiyum. work began at neaji»y 
Tamiya. 

Here I measured and observed 189 men- Bill and Gladys Terry 
took the front and profile photographs. At my request a mobile 
unit from the Department of Public Health, under the direction 
of Dr. Mohammed M. Sadr, conducted a medical and nucrirional 
sun'ey of Tamiya. Thus we made the first key study on the mod¬ 
em dwellers in the Faiyim. 

At Fidimb, in the center of the rich citrus belt. I measured jod 
more. 

Now 1 was really interested in the Faiyilm, its hLstory and 
anthropogeography. In the evenings I read and made notes. At 
the Royal Egv’ptian Geographical Society 1 pored over thick 
tnmes in English, French, German, and Italian to collect material 
On the Faiyum and our nest objective, Sinai. My disgust with 
Bririsb European Airways for having lost the duffel bag between 
Rome and Cairo could not be measured even m good old Anglo- 
Saxon phraseology. 

The weeks passed swiftly, especially as we were planning our 
reconnaissance in Sinai, The principal objccrivc of the Faiyum 
work was to search for a highly elusive fossil primare whose skull 
Is smaller than a child's hand. 

Before World War 1 a German expedition had found lower 
jaws of Parapitbecits and PropUepithecui in the lower OHgoccne 
Qacmni beds in the desert north of the FaiySm. Described by 
Schlosser in ipri, they were kept in Munich, 

To find one of dicse fragile skulls beneath the surface of hun¬ 
dreds of square miles of and is almost a hopeless task. We never 
found 9 trace. Hnw'tvcr, eases of fossil bones were packed for 
shtpmenr. Far out in the desert two large whale skcletoivi were 
lying exposed in a semicircle. A fanciful thought; two whales 
chasing each other, turned to stone millions of years ago. 


The cold gray' dawTi of my birthday, December ij, found me 
at rhe tvhecl of a Dodge power-wagon, a Leica camera around 
mv neck. Shades of Wendetrs promises in the piny woods oj 
Gcot^a that I should not have to use a Lcica or drive a miclt. 
Beside me rode Dr. S, A. Hmayyin, prehistofiao of Farouk I 
University in Alwandria and attached to the F„xpcdition. Behmd 
came Bill Tcr^>^ driving a a^i-ton International with Professor 
Albright and Ahmed Lutfi of the Department of Antiquitiw at 
his wdc. Tbimdcrously the nvo trucks of the California Afnean 
Expedition crossed the Suet Canal into Sinai, tlie land bridge be- 
tu'cen Africa and Asia. Here Muscs and the Israelites had wan 
deted for forty long years. 

About sixty' miles cast of the Canal, on a hunch I turned the 
truck off the road neat the low hilb of Jcbcl Maghara- Tiny 
crescents, each with delicate retouches, lay in a small area. W e 
were in a Mcsolitluc w-orkshop. 'rhese lunates were probably tips 
for reed shafts serving as arrows, perhaps ten thousand years ap. 
Their cultural affinities linked to die NUe \^lley rather than that 

of the Tigris-Euphrates, t a 

The El Arish area proved a distinct disappointmcnc, for sand 
covered all historical traces, thwarting the main purpow of, 
Albright's visit to northern Sinai. However, our other 
were amply repaid. At £r-Rawafi we found a towxf Palaeolithic 
station with hundreds of hand axes, scrapers, choppers, and flakes. 
This also must have been a workship, perhaps a thousand cen¬ 
turies before Christ. And southwest of El Arish we found a s^- 
rion of Roman pavement, a link in the anci^ Roman 

Desiring to measure some Bedouins in Sinai, I drove tn Magd- 
loalia, a small police post beside the Wadi cl Arish. Here w'ere 
ten Terabin tribesmen. 1 started on a young man w-ho appeared 
frightened and belligerent. The other Terabin glared fiercely, 
their heads w rapped in the white kerchiefs and their of 

twisted black camel's hair set at a takish angle. 1 bad recorded the 
.subjeer's birthplace and asked the number of his brothers ^d 
sisters living and dead, when he sprang to his feet, his eyes blazing, 
and stalked aw'ay from the cable. The seated Bedouins also rose 
up and walked away, muttering fiercely. No w'ords of encourage¬ 
ment, no promises of baksheesh, and no apologies could stay 
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ihcir (light front the anchropometer. 1 had faika mBcwbly. TJcir 
cloaked backs disappeared into the stream bed of the Wadi el 
Arish and my heart sank as I lost forever and a day ten fine speci- 
nicns of the’Tcrabin of Sinai, simply by mquinng about sisters. 
Girls arc so unimportant, the queadon was insultmg. 

Our last morning in £1 ^Vrish 1 suddenly remembered tltat I 
had not bought any samples of whea^ barley, beans, other 
locally grown products for the stndy of economic tocany. Taking 
the DoL and a native mechanic-driver, I set off for the ^ke 
place. In a booth sat an aged Arab behind acks of gram and imny 
kinds of beans. Immediately a crowd gathered around me. Thrs 
always happens cast of Suca; so I was not concerned except that 
I stupidly had not brought a nadve v.'itk me. 1 he glances were 
far from friendly. I asked the old merchant to sell me a double 
handful of each local product. He began to wrap small packages 
of wheat and barky and beans. His gnarled old fingers “kc 

cold molasses. The crowd around me must have numtered fifty 
by this time. For the first time in my life I was surrounded bj’ un¬ 
friendly Arabs—and all alone. 

I paid the merchant, gathered the packages under my arm, and 
forced my way plitely dwough the crowd. As I began the long, 
long walk of a hundred yards to tlie truck a group cl^Wren 
beg^ to dance in front of me, crjdng, "HwsffJ rahadi 
Yahtidt [He’s a Jew] ” Then the crowd began to cr>% Ta&r/A 
Americam.’* I realized that if t made a dash for the truck I would 
never reach it ahve. To be killed by a mob for buying a few hand¬ 
fuls of seeds in El Arish would be really stupidl Acnon was nccts- 
sarv. 1 stopped, felt in my pockets for some matches, which were 
there, and*^d casually out loud in Arabic, need some matches 

and cigarettes. WTicrc can I buy them?” 

A small boy saw' a chance for balcihcesh and pulled me back 
through the astonished crowd to a booth, and as I stood therc- 
even farther from the U5. truck and safcty-I fdt someone 
squeeze my arm. This \va5 Mohammed, our young police es^rt, 
Jith his rifle, Mohammed led me quietly through the crowd. A 
voice called out, “Mohammed, isn’t the foreigner an Amencan 

^ Mohammed addressed the crowd; "He is an .Mnencan. He is 
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nor ^ Jtw, He is ^ friend <yf rhe Arabs. More eban that, he is our 
guest* for he is the guest of the governor aod I am his proteemr. 
Remember your manriers, O nten of El Arish.^* 

With chat we walked slowly acro^ to the track. The frightened 
Arab at the wheel had the motor running, the brake off^ T climbed 
up beside him. Mohammed sat on the outer edge of the seatt 
testing his rifle in the aJn The rrack surged foru'ard and we 
rounded a comer amid a volley of oaths and curses on all 
Chiisdans and one in particular. I thanked Mohammed as best 1 
could, pressing a monthV salary into his hand^ An hour bter, as 
I drove suuth, I began to tremble; cold peespiration coursed down 
my face, Mohammed took these for malarial SYmptoms, so 1 pre¬ 
tended to swallow some quinine^ That was a really close call, one 
of the closest I have ever had. 

Crossing the ^Vadi Tangeriya, wc passed a chain of low w^hite 
mountfe. We wxre indeed in the grear wilderness of El Tih—nut 
a Kving animal in sight and but few plants struggling for existence. 
This is the next stage to true desert in cl\e fertility scale. The hor¬ 
ror of this great loneliness W'as broken as a small gniv4>rown 
bird w'ith bluish underw^ings flew from one barren rock ro an¬ 
other the better to watch our thunderous oncoming. The Wilder¬ 
ness of ~l ih is the loneliest spot I have ever seen; nothing but low 
hills and sand cverj’where; the \n^id blows constantly* At night 
the scratching of the sand could easily lead to madne^. 

Miracle of miracles^ palm trees and buildings finally appeared. 
This was no mirage; u was Nek hi, former capita] of Sinai, the 
only village in the center of the peninsula* This was the croissroad, 
for through NckhI ran an ancient rood linking Cairo and .Mecca 
and Bir Hasanth to EJ Arish. 

t have enjoyed palm trees in many pbccs but none more gladly 
than in the wilderness of Tih+ No mirage could have had greater 
appeal. We drove past an old Turkish fort with crenelated battle¬ 
ments and a Jine arch. A w'hiie minaret stood out clearly against 
the blue, blue sky. 

Our arrival was like that of the circus at home^ Every man and 
child crowded sround us. With Huzayyin as petfier and 
cordcr, I began to measure some Bedouins and one Ncgm. The 
children were dispatched to catch small animals. Bill Terry began 
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to phorograph the men and children^ who readily f^xchangcd 
bcedes for cash. One young man brought in a huge vdlowjsh- 
green scorpion. I was glad to have it inside the jerrj- earir safe in 
the arms of formaldehyde before its long ride to California^ 

Irynde the fort six splendid white male camels were chewing 
chopped straw from their mud-brick feed boxes on the ground* 
Dark-skinned^ well-built Sudanese Camel Corps men were at their 
twilight caste* One stood strunimmg on his guitarlike shfimmyay 
whose resonator was itiade from a Ford V-8 hubcap! W^th some 
encourugMnent he played an Arab tune with excellent rhythm. 

Prom the platform outside the main gattwav we saw the palm 
trees and buildings silhouetted against a vciy pink sky^ with long, 
featherj' streamers running coward die zenith. Such beauty, even 
in nature, rarely exists and in a moment is gone* 

About sixty miles west of Nekhl v/c found some flint imple¬ 
ments and Roman potTe^J^ Wc were on an ancient overbnd route 
iKcd by the Stone Age hunters and the Romans. Later wc came 
to a signpost standing in solitary grandeur. On the triple-faced 
stone pedestal were tlie words beside arrows: NekhUKuntilla- 
Aqaba; Kosscima-JerusalenihEJ Arish; and ^jpt-Suez* 

We stopped to photograph a bcaudful, spreading green tree 
beside a wadi bed* Under ordinary" circumstances this tree would 
pass unnoticed but here k stood in all its simple beauty—our first 
Jink with water and civilization after many, many ciUcs through 
the great wilderness of Tib. 

In the distance the superstructure of a ship glided through a 
sea of sand. This w^ the Suez Canal—and civilization again, 

Wc picnicked beside the canal, still benumbed from our mcnul 
exposure ro the Wilderness of Tih. That night wc camped in the 
lee of the eastern bank* At sunset I climbed alone to the top of the 
bank and sat there atone. Behind lay the wilderness of the Exodus. 
Ahead flickered the light of Suez towm through its belt of palm 
trees* Southward extended tlie friendly arm of the Red Sea. Scars 
were coming out; stillness everyw-^herc except for nadv^e dogs in 
the distance. The ship, almost touching on each aide, came sJouly 
nearer. As it passedt friendly shouts brought me back to realitj'* 
On her stem in the brighi lights the name was visible and below 
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was listed her home pojx—New Vork^ an immeiisely dktant pbee 
it scemeti to mc^ It w'as Oiristnias Eve- 

Sclman, the one-eyed, one-atmed cx-pol iceman, had praved 
himself in valuable. He remained with us all the time m soudi- 
westem Sinai. On Christmas Day 1 asked him to walk across to a 
Bedouin cncajiipment on the plain to ask if they knew' of any 
mounds covered with broken pottcrj' betiveen Abu Zcneimch 
and the entrance to the Wadi Feirait ^Iman rccuimcd to say that 
the Bedouins had described a small mound ^"covered with pottery" 
beside the road about four miles south of the resthousc. 

Here wx found Middle Kingdom sherds in profusion on the 
surface and in the upper levels of the Sinai Mining Company's 
light railway cut through the center of the mound (icH). Wc 
decided to abandon the trip to the Wadi Fciran and to make a 
few' soundings in debris in an attempt to establish the age of oc- 
cuption. ITicn, examining the map, Albright suggested that this 
might be the ancienc Egyptian prt for ^rabit el Khadcm and 
other turquoise mines. Here on this foreshore in a natural harbor 
landed the Egyptian ship laden tvith technicians and slaves for 
mine working. 

Four days later several trial trenches had been sunk into this 
mound. Albright decided that the Bedouins had guided us to the 
prt of Mcrkhah^ where the oncient Egyptians had mmmed their 
vessels about 1500 BwC. m quest of turquoise from the mines in tlie 
Wadi Alaghara and on top of Scrabit cl Khadem. 1 peted Selman 
on the back. 

Tlie dbcovery of Mctkliah is Imprtant because during the past 
half century Sir Flinders Petrie and many others had searched 
in vain fot this prr, from which ancient Egyptian ship trans¬ 
ported the miners who ^verc engaged in mim'ng turquoise at 
Senibit el Khadem about five air-line distance, from the 

shore. 

The most imprtant part of the discovery was that observations 
revealed that ^e Red Sea had never reached the base of tlic 
mound nearest to the water. This pint was less than six feet 
above present water level Hence Albright deduced that the level 
of the Red Sea had remained relatively unchanged since the time 
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of Nelsoii Glucck at Esaorv-Geber^ Solomon's seaport on 

the Gulf of Aqaba, recorded that in this arm of the Red Sea the 
level had also remained little changed. 

These t^'o factors proved that die height of the iiTitcrs of the 
Gnlf of Suez at the time of the Ejcodus was approximately the 
same as in the middle of the nveiititrh century* Hence Moses did 
not ha%'e to ^"divide the waters*^ to cross the Red Sea, but probably 
led the Israelites through the ^'Sea of Reeds” far to the north of 
Suez- Once again, scientific research threw ticw light on die Bible. 

Now' Bill Tern^ announced that \vc went ready to start for 
St* Githerine's Alonastcry in the heart of the great mountain 
complex of southern Sinai. In the Geographic Alaga^sjte 

for December 194S, I have described in detail our trip to this 
famous monastery built by the Emperor Justinian during the 
fourth ccntuiy nf our era. 

Father Nilc^ one of the noyiuatca, acted as our host. He was a 
charming gentleman in his late fifties w^ith a fine, white DarwHnian 
beard. We learned that his mastery of five languages and his 
abilitj^ to read printing upside douTi almost as readily as right side 
up had made his services as censor of value to the Egyptian 
government during World War II. 

On his short-^w^avc radio Father Nile often listened to Lowell 
Thomas, so w'e decided to send him our greetings by letter from 
the foot of Mount Sinai. Lowell w'as delighted. 

One afternoon in his monastic rooms, as he brewed a cup of tea, 
he told me part of his story* He had enjoyed fully the pleasures 
of the world; gsuubling, horse racings and beaudful women. 

During the prerious summer in Akxandrla, he had suffered a 
slight heart attack. Thoughts of being paralyzed and bedridden 
tortured him. fn the dart watches of the night he had a vision, 
God told him sternly that he was a rral sinner. Then St. Catherine 
appeared to beckon him to the foot of Mount Sinai, Father Nile 
a^med his present name (an ancient one at the monastery) and 
shortl^^ thereafter sold his possessions, distribuced his wealth to 
his children, and journeyed to the monasteiy+ a humble but in¬ 
spired novice. 

Sitting in this stnall room under the ke of Mount Sinai, it was 
strange to hear a bearded monk talk about going to the mces at 
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the Gczira Sporring Qub^ the roulette whceb m CaJri>,r and the 
bathing beauties at AJcxandrb. 

Suddenly he realized chat the past was running through his 
thoughts and he turned the conversation to Muses and the route 
of the Exodus. 

Next morning long before dawn Wendell and I stood barefoot 
in front of chc ituming Bush while the monks chanted rheir daily 
ritual in Greets Father Nile looked the image of a venerable 
patriarch. This service is a test of cJidurancc. It begins at 4:30 
4.\i. and eouDnucs until nine o'clock. The older members (Ic^ 
eighty plus) lean on T-shaped wooden sticks. The rest stands 
singing or making responses. This is the coldest little chapel I 
have ever been in, but several cups of hot coffee revived us. 

I measured 70 JcbeliyehT believed to be direct descendants of 
the Wallachian and Bosnian serfs sent as protecdun 10 St. 
Catherine's by Justinian* 

One afternoon we climbed to the peak of Mount Sinai, tip 
thirty-five hundred step cut by the monks. On a great rock we 
sat amid mountain peaks in *^a sea of abominadon and desola¬ 
tion." Here Moses passed forty days and nights alone when the 
Lord gave him the ^^tablts of stone^ and a law, and commandnienis 
Vp'hich I have written; that thou mayest teach them” (Exodus 
14:12). I was deeply moved by the loneliness, the beauty, and my 
own thougiits » * _ 

Next morning we bade our channiiig hosts farew^elL A lasr 
look showed two w^hice-beaxded ptriarchs silhouetted against the 
blue sky as they waved to 12s from the ercnclatcd battlement. 

Shortly afterward work in the Faiyiun was finished. Prepara- 
tions were made to leave our base camp at Kom Oshim for the 
Sudan, Kenya, and eventually Cap Tow^ti. 

While die fossils were being poked and the fleet of trucks 
loadleck 1 drove the prof-K^or and ^^endcll thruugh Zagaiig to 
Kaine$t^ where we were overnight guesis of the French cxpedi- 
tiem excavating thi$ great city. Fallen columns were being set up 
as the work of rcconsmiction continued* This was where the 
Israelites slaved for the pharaoh* Ousing my eyes, I could almofit 
hear the chanting of the toiling Israelites, punctuated by the crack 
of the tash. 


In the distance a village nestled on the shore of the shdloiiV lake 
knovs- ri in Hebrew as Yam Sfiph—the Sea of Rceiis^ I asted fine of 
the Arab fotemeUt "Do storms comfi op quickly on die lake?"^ 

**Ycs^ they come up in a few hourSt gtneraJly right after sun¬ 
set," 

‘*Can you tell w'hen they arc comlng?^^ 

'^You fiati feel them in your bones/' 

1 thought of the Israelites as Moses led [hem onto a path leading 
out into the Sea of Reeds^ the long, w^inding colunui of incn^ 
women, and children burning In the dark. 

The alarm \vas raised. The Egyptians gave chase m their chari¬ 
ots. Suddenly the storm broke. ITie waters riofle and “the Lord 
overthrew the Egj^ptians in the midst of the sea * - * there re¬ 
mained not so much as one of them/^ 

With Professor Albright we drove south to the sitjes of Succoth 
and Pithnm, mentioned in the Ejsodus. This was a great experience 
for Wenddl and me, for we could visualize the Israelites and their 
flight from Raineses. 

Wendell returned to Cairo, and Bill, Gladys^ and f took the 
long> dusty train ride to Aswan. We stood beside the 120-foDt 
obelisk hewn out on three sides, weighing about 1000 tom. Our 
guide explained that copper cools made holes for w^edges 

which split the graniie when w etted^ Bamescs employed tw^o thou¬ 
sand men for the transportation of these granite obelisks and 
blocks. 

in the hotel bar an old-dmcr asked me if t knew the American 
gentleman who had lived for many years in a house nearby* He 
recalled a handsome, irascible guest who always wore a white 
suit, white tie, and panama hat, and carried a cherrywood cig¬ 
arette holder. That was Uncle Barhour w^ithout a doubtl How I 
k^'ished he w'ould w^alk in the door then and thcrCi * * . 

Time was running short, as 1 had to be with Mother at 
Hungarton Church In Leicestershire to dedicate a stained-glas^ 
window as a memorial to my stepfather. Wendell encouraged me 
to fly from Khartoum to Nairobi to spend three weeks in Kenya* 
1 was surprised to find char the capital of Kenya was too full, tike 
wartime Washington^ It was hard to find a hotel room* 

The Kenya section of the Expedition was searching for 
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Aliocene apes in the Lodwar area near the southwestern comer 
of Late Rudolf. As my rime was short, the governor. Sir Philip 
Mitchclh suggested that 1 conuencrate on the nearby Masai. 

Louis and .Marj' Leikey were kindticss itself. He is director of 
the Coryndon Alernorial Museum and I had known him since our 
undergraduate days when he was at Cambridge- He has devoted 
his life to research in East Africa and is a blood brother of the 
Kikuyu tribc^ He drove me to visit the ancient obsidian mines and 
rock shelters near Lake Nuivasha, to Olegorsaiiic, one of the 
famous *^muscunis-on-thC'5pot.” Thousands of large hand ascs 
be on the surface^ the most extraordinary sight of its kind in the 
world. 

On Easter morning Louk drove me past jMount KUimanjaro 
(i9,ji7 feet)* whose snow-covered dome appeared above the 
clouds, to Amsba in Tanganyika- This cowu is midway from 
Cairo to Cape Town. Beside the road w^e passed nvo Alasai 
youths, their faces painted w^hite and each wearing fifty small 
bird skins as a halo hati they were in the “neuter^" stage of initia¬ 
tion. 

We drove past giraffes, guinea fowL Grantk gtizelle, kongoni, 
zehn, and dozens of other animals and birds, and up a winding 
mountain road into the Screngeti National Park and to Ngoro- 
ngoro Crater. Here wc camped in native-type thatched, round 
huts, each w ith a bedroom and sitting room with a fireplace, for 
it is cold here at night at eight thousand feet above sea levcL At 
sunser, with the Zeiss glasses, 1 crept down to the edge of this 
crater, at least ten miles in diameter. Thousands of animals 
browsed on the rich pasture, Leakey pointed out the types— 
almost every kbd, except lion, elephant, and rhinoceros. This was 
certainly big-game Africa. I had no desire to shoot any of them- 
T'o watch these vast herds through the glasses iu the setiing sun 
was adventure enough. 

Back in Nairobi I i!a]Ied on Game Warden Ritchie, who gave 
me permission to accompany J. H. {**Ji>ck^^) Hunier* game con- 
seri'itionist. to Sclcngci in the Masai Reserve. Jock was leaving 
on a fiveniay trip to destroy hyenas, lions or leopards preying 
on Alasai cattle. He has recently written the best seller Hiwrrr. 

At Kajiado I picked up Godfrej' Njao* a -Masai schoolteacher 
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with afi excellent coitunand of English and a deep interest in the 
history of his famous tribe; he proved a good interpreter. 

Hunter pitched camp under the spreading branches of a flat- 
topped acacia tree rear a water hole beside the Selengei River. As 
soon as night fell the plains became stilled. The air was soft and 
warm like southern Florida- Now and then a hyena called to he 
mate, a weird sound far more like an owFs hooting than that of 
a four-footed animal, Tliis was really Africa-surrotmded by 
game and the Masai tribe. 

After a fine breakfast we visited another water hole. In the 
mud. Hunter pointed out the recent spoor of elephants, rhmos, 
and a huge male lion. Tliirc Masai cattle keepers told fantastic 
talcs of the ferocity of this lion, how he killed calves and even 
full-grown heifers. Huntetis eyes narrowed. “That’s a marauder. 
We'll bait a trap for the next t\vo nights.” My heart began to 
race at the thought of a real bon hunt. 

In the late afternoon Jock and 1 were driving in an open truck 
with half a dozen Wakamba clinging to the top of the cab. 
Quietly pulling the handbrake, Jock pointed to a zebra standing 
a hun^d yards away. The slanting rays of the sun picked out 
the black and white stripes as the zebra stood against a deep green 
bush. 

“Take your time, mon. Rest your elbow on the hood. 

] fired my trusty 6 , 5 -iiim. Mannlicher. The zebra bent his right 

car forward, 

“Shoot again, more Shoot." 

1 fired again. The zebra bent his left ear forward. I fired twice 
more. The zebra walked slowly away. Never have I felt more 

ashamed. . , . ^ 

Jock sprang from the truck, saying, “Vour sights must be off. 

I’ll sight it in for you." . . ,j . 

“There’s nothing the matter wdth the rifle. I jUst don t hold it 

straight." 

Then ordering a Wakamba boy to blaze a tree eighty 
paces distant, Jock stood and fired five times in rapid sucecssiuru 
We walked acros to the t^^ge^ The five bullets were arranged 
in a neac, small circle. 

Later i shot a tunning male Grant's gazelle while standing 
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beside chc truck. Tlut was better^ Ey the time we returned to 
camp it was almost too bie to poison die hyena bait, for accord¬ 
ing to Hunter, "it is dangeraus to use saychnine in the dark-'' 
However, chcre w^as just enough light for Jock and the boys to 
spread a doiten pieces of meat near the water hole, 

Jock entertained us around the camphre for a couple of hQurs 
after dinner, telbng stories of his big-game experiences tn Africa, 
of dose shaves, how rhinos now^ hunt in packs like hyenas, and 
of the wicked water buffalo^ With regard to the latter, Jock 
agreed with Carl Akelcy, who always said that this was the most 
dangerous animal in Africa* 

Ac daybreak Jock w^oke me to report the panting of a leopard 
outside his tent. There were the footprints in the soft earth. A 
leopard had indeed been roaming around, atiractcd no doubt by 
the aroma of the Grant'^s gazelle lying covered in the truck. Jock 
made plans to catch this thiever of Masai cattle with his “dumb- 
trap*” 

The Wakamba built a circular thorn fence about five feet highi 
leaving a narrow entrance bemeen rwo upright wooden posts. 
A rifle was mounced so that the muzzle poinced down between 
chc posts. The bait was pbeed opposite the enttimee. The animal 
stalls his prey and presses with hk head against the wire, which 
releases the trigger and fires the bullet into the back of his head. 

During the morning there was a crash on the ground nearby. 
Ruling one of my tem:; 1 saw a huge vulture crumpled on the 
ground. A Watamba boy Smiled and pobted to a high tree full 
of vulcurts. As wc looked, another large bird fell dead. Jock ex¬ 
plained that the hyenas regurgitate the strychninc-poboned hunks 
of meat; these are eaten by the less discrimbaring vultures^ which 
suddenly die. 1 hoped they would watch out where they fell, for 
to be hit by one of them falEng from several thousand feet could 
l>e a fatal h]ow. 

While we wxre at dinner the gun went off, and wc ran co the 
trap. Here was no Icoprd but a large male hyena lying dead as 
mutton with a bullet through the bmin* Mwlka and hb Wakamh.i 
boj's quickly dragged the body into the bush and covered the 
blood with sand. Hunter reloaded the rifle, but it did not go off 
again that night. 


Iti the momiitg five poisoned hyenas lay dead, but the leopard 
M'35 a little too clever S 

Just before noon up drove George Russell, William Snyder, 
and Arch Oboler, the latter of radio mystery-writing fame, in 
one of the Expedition’s Dodge trucks. At Wendell’s insistence t 
liad arranged for Oboler to join us at Seicngei to make mories 
and sound recordings of Masai life. 

At nearby Alashuru we stopped outside the village of mud huts 
surrounded by a huge thorn fence. The men and boys were away 
tending their cattle. Godfrey and 1 were led into a tiny house 
by two old crones with shaven heads. It was almost dark inside 
and the thick blue smoke rising from the open hearth made my 
eyes burn- After some minutes I could make out our hostess 
seated on a wooden stool across the room. My seat was on tanned, 
shiny cattle skins, the male bed. Across the room, in an alcove, 
was the bed for the women and the adjoining guest bunk. Conver¬ 
sation was difficult, and the combination of smote and strong 
human smell in a tiny scaled room was overpowering. 

Hanging on the mud wall just inside the entrance were a 
cabbash used for blood and milk, their principal diet, and donkey 
panniers. 

The w'omcn wore metal arm bands, several kinds of earrings, 
bead or cowrie necklaces; anklets, and leg bracelets. None of the 
women or girls could be persuaded to submit to the cahpers in 
private or in public, despite Godfrey’s entreaties. 

Outside, Oboler recorded on tape the chatter of die group of 
girts crowding around the truck. When he played it back to them, 
their eyes shone with amazement. 

When sevctal Masai elders returned they were naturally not 
a little disturbed to see the truck at the village entrance with their 
girls crowding around and giggling. Godfrey was wonderful. 
Calming them down, he suggested a song, first the girls, then the 
men. ^Vhen their voices were pbyed back they screamed and 
shouted like children. 

The men wore copper earrings and each carried a krge cab- 
bash for the blood and milk. Most of them had snulT holdeis. 
Both men and women spoke softly and the dogs barked rarely— 
c^iutc a contrast from an Arab village or a Bedouin encampoienL 
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The flics were appalling. Hundreds and hundreds covered the 
girls and children. The gijris were far from overdressed^ a Bikini 
would have looked as out of place as a snowsuic Wtdi their com¬ 
pletely shaven heads and bclow-par average of clothes^ there was 
pknry of fly space. One well-built belle was pitkularly attrac¬ 
tive ro the local Diptera- We estimated there w^erc five thousand 
flics on her body. Here was a chance for an c^cprinient* Grabbing 
the DDT^ I sprayed this beauty, front, side, and bacL ITic smiling 
girl Was enchanted with the oily fitfn on her cbocolacc-browTi 
skm, 

I was inscandy surrounded by a bety of girk begging to be 
sprayed, but we had to IcavCp As Ave drove off, the proud, fly less 
iVtasai maiden waved ecstatically. 

We drove to an East Indian trading pst where c^vo Masai 
ciders guided us across a vey rough area to a grazing herd of their 
catde. A young steeft selected by the herdsman, was brought to 
the camera. VVe were now to witness the bloodletting ceremony. 
.A healthy steer is bled every fortj^ days. Tf blood is to he drawn 
for the young warrior (rwr/roif), no woman may watch. 

A halter was draiATi tightly around die neck. TTic elder plucked 
a leaf, moisreacd it with his spittle, and stuck it on the target spot. 
Then he drew his bow and shot the triangular metal-tipped arrow 
from about two feet aw'ay into the leaf* The arrow was plucked 
at once. The blood flowed into a brow^n calabash, ornamented 
w'ith a ring of coivrie sheikh and already one-third full of milk. 
.After five minutes the bleeding was stopped by removing the 
halter and by appljing earth and spittle to the wound. 

The animal wa$ loosed and, shaking its head sadly, it walked 
back to the herd. 

One cider shook up the calabasli and offered me this blood-and- 
milt cocktaLL Flics w^cre ciawding all over tlie outside. I had seen 
the milk before the blood was added;; it looked like cafe au lait 
with flie !4 floating in it. 1 could not bring mvself to take a swallow. 
Snyder muttered, ‘‘Sissy/' to ’ivhich 1 replied, "But I never drink 
cocktails."' Fominatcty our hosts ’ivcre not offended. 

This w^as my last night in the Masai Reserve among the big 
game, I had seen high in a tree across the river from our camp a 
wooden pbtfonn which. Hunter cieplairted, had been put up by a 
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Hollywood movie efew to photograph artimals ar the water hole. 

I asked Jock if 1 might spend at least part of the night on this 
platform, my last chance in Af rica. 

“You ccn^ly may. 1 don’t think you will see much, but tint's 
up to you. Mw'ika, send t4S'o boys to help cany the blankets. 

Godfrey said, “I want to go. You may need me up there." 

A few minutes later w'c four started across the broad, flat bed 
of the Sclengci River- Up the tree climbed the Watamba, carr)’- 
ing blankets, my fi-y Manolicher, and Zeiss glasses. They threw 
down a rope and up I went from bough to bough. The platform 
felt a mile in the air in the dark. It had not been used for some 
time so the wire supports were none too secure and the platform 
tilted. .My blankets were spread otic and 1 took my place in the 
center. Godfrey installed himself near the main crunk. 

Down went the Wakamba into the night and back to camp. .My 
flashlight beam picked out the gaielle carcass hung by the hind 
leg to a low tree. There was the bait. No-w to await the lion or 
leopard. 

Godfrey, being a Masai, made himself comfortable with his 
back against the tree trunk and one arm around a wire support 
for the placfonrL He was soon asleep, relaxed and safe, 

I tvas in a far more precarious position, lying full length on the 
sloping wooden platform with my Zeiss glasses, loaded rifle, and 
flashlight. 

.\n hour is a long time in such a situation. Godfrey was sleep¬ 
ing soundly. I cotild not get comfortable. First an elbow ached, 
then ^ knee^ thert it came on to rain. 

Suddenly a lion roared and I almcst jumped out of my skin, 
Godfrey woke up and peered down below toward the b^c. He 
had agreed to nudge lire if he saw anything. I knew his Masai eyes 
and sbtth sense could pierce the inky nighL Ten minutes later he 
shook his head and whispered that the lion had passed to the right 
of us. Nothing else was heard. 

After five hours 1 was cold, wee, and CTamped all over. With 
the greatest difficulty Godfrey got me and the equipment down 
to the ground. He led the way, carrying an oil lantern. 1 had the 
Maimlicher in my right hand as \ve strode across the dry river 
bed. All of a sudden, quite dose on the right, there was a riiuodcr- 
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ing sDorc* FoDowed by heavy fcwcfaJls. Throwing the flash he^m 
in that dif^ctiDii, 1 wa^ honilied to see die hindc|uarEers; of a huge 
bull elephant nor a hundred feet away- He was taking a bach. 

The light annoyed him and he turned on a dime and bellowed 
ouc somethifig I did not catch, but I knew what he meant: *"Sctam, 
Tm in the cub.” 

Godfrey grabbed my arm* ^^This is very dangerous. We must 
run for our lives.” 

*'Put down die lantern and we^U make a dash for it.” 

**But what will Air. Huncer say if we lose the lantern?” 

**Never mind now! ” 

Godfrey and I ran far to the left* making a big semidrcle, God¬ 
frey cook the natural precaution of keeping on the side of me 
opposite the buJl depham; W'ho was malung terrible noises as he 
rushed toward us^ We reached the bank and took shelter in some 
trees Until all was cjuieL Then we crept back inco camp, in the 
morning we all went our to look at the elephant spoor. Even Jock 
Hunter said^ ”That was a fine male, probably a rogue elephant.” 

Next day we left Jock w'ith deep regret and drove hack to 
Kajiado, where 1 measured a good sciks of MasoL For me the 
expedition was over. Another day, and I vvas back in Cairo. 

Ali Bey el Hamamsi, King's Qiambcrlaim drove me to the air¬ 
port the following evening and we were airbome over North 
Africa* the Alediterranean* France, the Channel, London airports 
then Leicester pbtform, where Mother was waiting, and hnally* 
on the Qrieen Afarj* to New York* 

Two years later my ^^Contributions to the Anthropology^ of the 
Faiyfitn, Smai, Northern Sudan and Kenya” w'as published by 
the University of Califomia. 

In April Tp^o I was appointed Research Fellow in Physical 
Anthropology at the Peabody Museum, Harvardn. 

My last expedidon, as leader of the Peabody Museum Expe¬ 
dition in the spring and summer of 19^0, was for the purpose of 
Complcmcnung previous studies made on earlier cxpeditiDius w 
Irai] and Iran and to hunt the desert areas once again* to follow^ the 
wanderings of Stone Age man, and to seek again for traces of the 
Beni Hilal, ‘*Sons of the Moon,” ancestors of the fiedouJu. 
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It was iinpoitanr to find out ihc sequence of Stone Age cultures 
in Iran., the racial type or types of these Palaeolithic hunters and 
their distribution so that the bcunae could fae hlled^ 

After fifteen years' absence from Southwestern Asia I was 
naturally most anxious to return^ especially to fill in some of the 
gaps which I knew existed^ 

For example, I bad not searched for surface stone implemeocs 
in northeastern Syria^ in Luristsn^ or in northern Saudi Arabia- 
all regions where 1 was confident th<!y lay ready to be picked up. 
Caves and rock shelteis in Iraqi Kurdistan and Luristau should be 
searched and soundings made. 

From che point of view of phyrical anthropology certain groups 
required a series of measurements^ observarions, and photographs; 
these were tlic Assyrians (males and females) and Sheboks in 
Iraq^ the BakhekriSt Lurs. and Kurds in Iran, samples from the 
Persian Gulf arca^ and the Bedouins of Saudi Arabia^ My objec¬ 
tive was to record anthropometric data on at least a riiousand 
individuals- More data on tribal folklore and customs should also 
be compiled. 

Ic Was planned co obtain zoological and botanicaJ spectmens as 
well as sand samples, especially from areas where 1 had not 
collected previously^ In this part of the w'ork I was to have the 
expert and tireless assistance of Yusuf Lazar—the same Yusuf w^ho 
had been with me as anirtittl and pbnt collector in Iraq and Iran 
during 1954. 

The photographic work was to be in charge of Robb White. 
An expert shot, he was to collect specimens for the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard* Futthermore, he bought a new 
red jeep to accompany my 1950 Plymouth, for in the desert it is 
unwise to drive around without ti-vo vetucies. 

In Washington we had the fun and excitcirtciit of making lists, 
checking prices, and obtaining small discounts on the Expedition 
equipment. Finding an eight-gallon, heavynJuty milk can proved 
difficult. Telephone calb were made to Scars Roebuck in Wash¬ 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelpha At the latter depot a hu$ky- 
voiced girl asked with entrancing appeal: 

"Wouldn^t you like a cream ^parator or some other milking 
equipment.^"" 
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‘'No, di^k$, Tm going to put snakes in the milk can/* 

A gasp crania from Philadelphia- 

Friends vi avcd to us on Dumbarton Avenue as we drove away. 
Nest niorning the cars were loaded aboard the American Export 
Liner Exeter due in Beirut three weeks beer, while Robb and I 
fiew from La Guardb direct to Sbannofi in a superb Pan Ameri¬ 
can Smtocruiser in thirteen hours. Convemdon with our across- 
the-street neighbor, joe Alsop^ high above the clouds shortened 
the trip appreciably. 

We arrived in Beirut^ to find the smiling Yusuf and the two 
cars and equipmenr awaiting us. 

We were quite a cavalcade as we drove from Damascus toward 
Palmyra. With us, in hb jeep stariuii wagon, w'as Mr. James H. 
Kceley, U. S* Minister to SyriEi, who accompanied us part of the 
way. As wc passed the last cultivated patch my heart began to 
sing, for once again, after so many years, I was our in the North 
Arabian Desert. 

On ouf way through village after village, the very blond ele¬ 
ment in. this popularion caught my eye. Many flaxen-haircd+ bluc- 
eyed boys and girls watched us as wc drove past, raising the ctis- 
tomaiy triple clouds of dusL In some village were redheads* 
among them s girl who looked like Linda DarncU in Forever 
Amlrer. 

To the right, ilinrs gUstened in the sun. Within a minute I had 
found a flint flaked by human hand^ then half a dozen more. This 
was a new locality for my map of Stone Age sites of South- 
w'cstcm Asia—the map begun with Buxton in December 19*5- L 
w'as thrilling to be doing this type of research once again after the 
thousands of hours of writing* statistical w^ork, checking reftr^ 
enccs, compiling bibliographies, editing, proofreading, and making 
indexes. 

Palmyra w'as famibar, and Deir-cat-Zor with its roofed ba^i^aar, 
and the Euphrates wide and turbulent as before—nothing had 
changed for me, nor had much of this country changed since 
Abraham's rime. 

It Was good Co visit in black tents again, to watch the long- 
handled coffee roaster being shaken over a blazing camdVehom 
fire* to hear the rhythnuc pounding of the coffee beans in the 
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brass detat and drink tht thick coffee from handldess eup$. And 
CD hear+ on leaving the cents, the familbi mnrmars in Arabic: **Go 
with God/" 

As we drove toward Baghdad [ was pleased with the archaeo¬ 
logical finds so far and with the results to date of the anthropo¬ 
metric survey^ particularly' the large group of Assyrians meas- 
ured in the RAF base ac Habbaniyai 

i recalled my fir$t glimpse of Baghdad in a E>ecember dawn, 
wdeb Ernie Worrell at the wheel of the old Naim Cadilbc and 
Langdon and Buitton bumping in the back seat over the rough 
dcsern tJere we ivcrc„ sailing dong on a paved highway over the 
bridge at A 1 Falluja* past Aqar Quf, into Baghdad. 

I remembered the questions 1 had asked and Buxton saying: 
*'Why don^t you spend the next cwcniy-fivc years trying to an¬ 
swer your own questions?” 

Exactly tw'enty-five years before! Buxcoii, Langdon, and VVate- 
lin-all were dead. [ was hunting the final words of the long 
answer. 

Turning up Rashid Street, all seemed unfamiliar,, for now it was 
clean, paved, and no arabimas clanged their strident bclb unceas¬ 
ingly* Baghdad had changed. I missed the old bridge of boats 
across the Tigris; a rumanric entrance to the diy of Ha run a! 
Rashid. However, there Iss noise and the smells were not so 
bad* For that, anyone would be grateful. 

As the French say^ I "'^dcscended^* at the Zia HoceL, run delight¬ 
fully by Michael Zia and called for an ice-cold lemonade served 
by a famed harman, Jestis by name* 

A short trip to central Iraq had been planned; this wc decided 
to make before starting for Teheran* The purposes of this trip 
were to show Babylon to Robb, visit Ktsh, search for a ruined 
city' between Kish "and the Euphrates, and visit the Nippur exca¬ 
vations. 

Early one morning three of us started south in the two cars. 
Beside me sat Dr. Fafaj Basmachi, representadve of the Depart¬ 
ment of Anaqmtics, with a large-scale map of the area east of 
Kish. We paused briefly at Babylon, where an old friend, H^tfp 
Unutui, who bad been one of our best foremen at the Kish excava¬ 
tions, guided us around die now desobte mounds. 
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As wc passed the sEniidmg mud-brick walk, soil otnait>enctd 
with the aniimk in glazed tijcs, 1 told Robb how Koldcwcy had 
worked here season afto' season ixj remove the treasures to Ber¬ 
lin, how in die Pergamon iVluseum the great Ishtar Gate had been 
reconstructed Ufc-size, with many original dries in place, only to 
be shattered by bombs in World War 11. Now the rumor was that 
the Russians had removed what could be salvaged to the Hermi¬ 
tage in Letiingradp Such has been the fate so for of these glazed 
dies admired by the eyes of Nebuchadnezzar about 550 SpC. 

We visited the little museum to see die reconsmicdotis of 
Babylon in all iis glory, for now the most vivid imagination is 
required to visualize the Hanging Gardens. 

Arriving at Hilln was again like old rimes. iVly bsuber friend 
was fatter than before* His stories, deiinjtely not for young ladies, 
still kept his audience in hj^crical laughter^ 

Wc followed the small canals eastward until the red peak of 
Tell cl Uhaimir loomed in the distance; it was good to see Kkh 
again. A flat concrete bridge carded us across the widest canal 
toward the ziggurat of Harsagkaiemma* We w^alked past the grtac 
temple of Nabonidus, whose thick outer walls were sriJl standing, 
to " Y"' trench, now but an abomioatiQn and dcsobdon* Tht care¬ 
fully exposed walls had fallen in, and in less than tivcnty years 
trenches had refilled and mounds were growing where we had 
worked. 

It was with regret that ] left again, for despite all our efforts we 
had never located the royal tombs, which 1 am sdll convinced lie 
beneath the temple of Nabonidus. » . * 

At Hjjji Aliniehirs village nearby, w'hcre most of our best 
workmen had been recruited, I was instantly surrounded by old 
friends. The hjjji dead but his handsome son, Sheik RaUi, 
greeted me most warmly- VVe spent a very pleasant hour chaedng 
about old rimes, old friends. Time and again they begged me rti 
rescaix excavations at Kish. 1 could only tell them that I saw no 
hope of this, but how J wished they could all come to Hall K 
in Field Museum to see hoiv Dick Alarrifi and 1 had installed the 
objects they and their friends had so ptiendy dug up at Kish 
from 1922 to 1933. They all remembered the chariot wheeb; tJie 
many stone bowls, the golden earrings. 


Among the gbddcsc to sec me again w-ias old Mahdi^ our faith¬ 
ful but none too brave guard at the Kish camp. As usual he begged 
me for a present, uykig to kiss my hand os he uttered Moslem 
blessings on my head. I thought of a way to give him money. I 
asked Sheik Ralli to have the children collect lizards for the next 
two days; Mahdi could bring them in a bag on hon^back to 
HiUa Resthouse, where 1 could pay him and die children. To give 
money mchout semcc rendered^ except to the blind or crippled 
beggars, encourages the begging i>f baksheesh^ Mahdi immedi¬ 
ately recruited a hundred children with fine results, and 1 left the 
village delighted to have paid this brief call among old friends* 
From Baghdad Robb, Yusuf, and 1 drove the o-vo cars across 
the mountains to Teheran^ u here we were the guests of Max and 
Leila Thornburgh At last a burning desire was to be granted: I u'as 
to measure the Bakhriaris^ chose wonderful migratnrv'' people of 
Iran* Our Ambassador, John C Wilcy% arranged a special permit 
signed by Chief of Staff General AH Razmara. We were informed 
at army hcadc]U5:rters cl me the Persian army w^ould transport us 
and our ctjuipmenc away from the railway. This would save much 
time, effort, and expense, for which we were most gratefuL 

We were granted permission to collect surface archaeological 
material and to make soundings in caves or rock shelters in 
Khuzistan and Lurtstan. It was clearly understood tliac we u ere to 
record anchropomemc data, take photographs, and collect zoolog¬ 
ical and botanicai specimems—as i had done in northern and central 
Iran during 1934* Samadi of the Department of Iraq Antiqui¬ 
ties went with us. 

Colonel Rukni, officer commanding Dizful Camp, had us taken 
5 n an army truck through Dbriul to Shalgahi^ where lived Morteza 
Khali Khan Samsam, eightj'-year-old Paramount Chief of the 
Bakhdaris, in a two-story brick house on the edge of a wadi over¬ 
looking a Large garden. Our three white guKt tents were pitched 
on the edge of the wadL 

Morteza Khuli Khan was a delightful and charming host. Din¬ 
ner was served tinder an open archway on the second floor 
Through w hich a cool breeze played. A little boy waved a straw 
puTttah (fan). There were at least a hundred small dishes placed 
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in a rectangle on die heavily carpeted floor. Tw^o roasted chickens 
with knives and forks were placed before Robb and me. 

As aniong d'hc Bcdouiits^ ir is good itioniiers to enjoy eating 
noisily. Mealdnic has no pbee for conversation save for the sub¬ 
ject literally in hand* usually rice with gravj% meat, vegetables, etc. 
There was far too much food, but [ doubt if any was wasted, for 
hours later the sen^ants were sdll munching in the kitchen. 

Here were strange contrasts: our host, the Paramount Chief 
of the Bakhdark, one of the richest men in Persia and the final 
word in tribal law and dispute, eating off die floor, possessing a 
private electric light plant, riding in a jeep. His aons were Euro¬ 
pean-educated, and nvo of tlreni fiew their ovvn Ccsni planes from 
Teheran to Shalgahi. 

Moneza Klmli Khan said we had come a little latCt 
main migradon into die c<h)1 mountains above the Dbiful Plain 
had begun some days before and now there remained but a few 
black tents this side of the Karun River. 

Next morning w't drove to the west bank of the Karun, that 
river made famous in picture and print by tlie annual crossing of 
the Baklidari tribe w ith their animals and all their possessions. The 
mu vie Gr{tss^ made some twenty-five year^ ago on a shoestring 
by Aierion C Cooper of Gnerama fame and Ernest Schoeden- 
sack, still remains one of the most famous documentaries. Their 
book of the same title describes this hazardous and mo$t strenuous 
of regular migrations. 

Only a few Bakhdari tents studded the grassy plain but for 
me it was a great thrill to be at long last among this tribe, which 
was very similar to the Bedouins of North Arabia. There w^ere the 
same black tents, barking mongrel dogs, shy w^omen and girls, and 
glasses of sweet tea beside the hearth. Apart from their clothes 
and their faces, there was a real resemblance in their w^ay of life- 
After some hesicarion on the part of the Bakhriaris and consider¬ 
able encouragement from their cliicf, 1 measured and described 
No. 1 of the Bakhtiari series. Xuresh Shahbaz acted as interpreter 
and recorder, Robb photographed each man from the front and in 
profile, and Yusuf collected animals and plants with the assistance 
of the “Field Irregulars,” as Robb called the children. 

Mort^a Khuli Khati suggested that we should go to Alahor 
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Hirlnji, since there were at least a hundred tents still them* We sec 
off in the rwg cars with All Khuli Khan, chief of the Chchar 
l^ang* As we roiLtnded a curve in Mahor Birinji^ a broad valley^ 
[ saw to my grtac satisfaction many black ccncs^ 

The arrival of the chief caused wild exater^icnt. The men be¬ 
gan to dance and sing before him. Many kissed his hand. Like 
magic a black tent was mbed atop a slope in the middle of the 
plain. This to be our guesthouse, Pillow-s and a gaudy quilt 
were spread over mgs for the chief. We sat in a circle of fine 
Bakhtiari faces and had tea. 

Finally the chief stated the anthropometric purpose of our 
visit. There was no enthusiasm aniong the assembled trihat eldersn 
However, if the chief decrees* they musr obey. After luncheon, 
in the heat of the afternoon we all went to work. 

Before the chief iay dowm for his siesta I asked permission to 
encourage the Bakhtiari children to catch animals with promises 
of small coins of which I had a thousand in a cloth bag. Pennis- 
sion w-as granted at oneCt but, we were told, there were no scor¬ 
pions in this pleasant valley^ Fiftj’' small fry rushed off to turn 
over $tones and cha^c lizards, followed by Yusuf* armed with 
collecting equipment and a small bag of coins. Ac the end of three 
days they had a large collection, bcluding 953 scorpions* many of 
them pregnant. 

As before, 1 measured and described each man, Shahbaz was 
recorder and Robb photographer. This time all went smoothly 
and the scries began to ocqtiirc stadstical sgnific^ncc. 

After supper a delegation of musicians and male dancers came 
to serenade their chief. One dance consisted of a mimic battle 
between tavo men armed with wooden swords, another of caper- 
ing madly around, waving a handkerchief overhead. Several in¬ 
vited me to dance with them and, waving a blue handkerchief, I 
joined in, much to the entertainment of the dancers and onlook¬ 
ers^ The chief shook me by the hand while I was still dizzy. 

All through the night the lu-lu-lu of the women and the liaunt- 
ing notes of the flageolet and drum rarely stopped. This was a 
great occasion, a wedding* The twelve-year-old bride was to be 
married nexT day to a txvtnty-two^year-old boy. According to 
Bakhtiari custom, the bride is never allowed a wink of steep for 


rvvciit)"-foiir hours before the niarriflge ccreniony. This was also 
hard on iis, hut we were most graicful for xhh wedding bccaiise 
it had delayed their migration to the mountains and many visitors 
came to pay their respeets from far and near. By early ^temoon 
of the next day 1 had smdied ninety-three Bahkdaris. Although 
there were plenty of subjects around^ none would volunteer. The 
chief, who had begun his opium smoking on an empty stomach 
at 6 now was sleeping soundly after his second pipe and we 
could not wake him- By the time the drug wore off, the wedding 
was on- The bride w'as escorted by the women of her subsection 
of the tribe, the bridegroom by his family and friends* ^Fhey sang 
and danced to chc tjucer music. As foreigners we w'crc now dc 
trap without any (jut^tiun- We packed up and prepared to return 
to Shalgahi; ILkc Arabs, we silently stole aw^ay* 

Our w'ay led next to Khurrumabad in the center of Lurisran- 
It was a rough ride even though I sat beside the Bakhtiati driver- 
For Samadi, Shahbaz, and Vusuf m the back of this covered 
wagon. It w'as far worse, 

Luristan is one of the most scenic areas 1 hav^c ever visited: higlu 
rugged mountains, some snow-covered, lusdous green valleys, and 
many rushing torrents. My eyes never tired of the changing 
panorama. 

In one section the charcoal burners lived in housM resembling 
Neolithic fonds^de-c^kime. We stopped from time to time to 
take photographs, examine the scree slopes of rock shelters near 
the road, or to CDllcct plants. 

We pulled into Khurraniabad long after nightfall- General 
Azizi w'as aw'aiting us* We were shown to our quarters in the 
barracks, w^hcre an iron cot had been set up in tny honor. At 
chrec-chitty in the morning I w'as awakened out of deep sleep by 
a full millcaiy band playing the first bars of “Over Thene.^ This 
continued for half an hour with the familiar strains echoing 
through the rocky cliffs. 

My first rhnught w^as that this was the height of flsttciy to the 
visiting \ ank until, after five or sbt repeats, 1 realized that it wa5 
band praettee, but why in the inky blackness of the night no one 
could explain next day. Perhaps it w^as a subtle compLimenc after 
alL 
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During the next few da}^ wc found and inversrigated se’s'^eral 
rock sheken;, always hoping to find Hpn:& Iviitncm., a true miss* 
ing lint in our knowledge of andenr man in Snnthwestem Asia. 

Still no boncs^ but every flake and sherd was helping to piece 
out the story of ancient man in Southw'escem Ask and hk proba¬ 
ble lines of migration across Persia (Iran). 

W^e went in the general's command car to Donid, measuring 
Lurs along the way» We stopped at a Da]%vand graveyard to look 
ai the Persian inscriptions on the ^ali headstones. On each grave 
was carv'cd either a fine-pronged comb for a man or a double¬ 
toothed comb for a woman. 

Tlic mountain scenery at sunser was superb. As we came into 
Dumd, snowcapfKd peaks lay to the south and east. Bright and 
early Captain Ispahan^i collected recruits for study. Inside our 
little counyard crowded Lurs and Bakhtiaris. We worked hard 
and steadily all day long^ while Yusuf and local “Field tr- 
regulars^' collected a fine scries of animals. 

By sundovi n we had the foltow^ing totals for Khuzistan and 
Lurisran: 171 Bakhtkik (170 men and i woman); and 70 Lurs—a 
very satisfactory record. 

Ihat night on a train pulling toward Teheran, Samadl ShoJi- 
baz, YiKUf^ and 1 slept fitful ly* with the floor piled high and 
fifteen pieces of luggage in the baggage car. We rcinvaded our 
charming ho^ the Thornburgs, next morning. 

Before leaving Iran, calls on the American Embassy and the 
Erinian authorities were in order. In the afternoon 1 called on Mr. 
Ebtehaj, director of the Bank Mdli* w hom w e had met at Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot's m Washington a few months before. 

In his glamorous office he listened to a review of our work and 
expressed disappointment that we were scheduled to leave in 
thirt>'-sbc houts. Grabbing the telephotxe, he said, '1 w ould like to 
have His Majesty hear your account. 1 must also try to get yoti 
an appointment with General Razmara- And the crown jewels. 
You really should see them.” 

Lights flashed on a small panel Within five minutes Mr* Ebtehaj 
had arranged an audience for me w'ith the Shah, an appointment 
with GencraJ Razmara, and a visit to the bank vault. 

Mr. Ebtehaj conducted Robb and me down to the vault. Theit 
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“wc saw the bnltbnc crow'Q jew-cb^ rtow the property of the Bank 
MellL Before our eyes Jay pLI^ of diamonds and emeralds^ 
sapphires and ruhics, golden bojtcs encrusted with gems* corona¬ 
tion esfowns^ sw'ords in lavishly omameiiTcd scabbards. For the 
first rime the w'ords “a king^s ransom^' had some meaning to me. 
Outside, the world looked drah indeed^ 

Lace that afternoon I was ushered past a group of high-ranking 
Persian officers into a map-lined room. Gener^ Razmara* 
year-old St* Cyx graduate and then Chief of Staffs welcomed me 
with a firm handshake. The general, a very strong character* had 
an immense knowledge of his country. We talked for forty min¬ 
utes about the tribes of Persia, a subject very close to his thoughts 
because he had published twentj-'-one volumes, one for each dis¬ 
trict of the countAv In each volume there is a chapter on the 
land and the people. He gave me the five volumes witich w^ere of 
special interest, inscribing the Lurbtan book with his aignature, 
and requested a copy of my report on the Bnkhtiari and my two^ 
volume Cojjtnbiitioits to the Amhn^ohgy frat^ 

It pelted w'ith rain next morning as I drove up in a battered taxi 
to the gates leading to the Alarbic Pabce.^ The wsilh of the palace 
gleamed under coursing xvater. After a very careful cxajiiination 
of my passport, an armed sentrj' escorted me through the down¬ 
pour into the palace. On the way upstairs were several flac-copped 
glass cases* one containing the golden fuundarion tablets front 
PcTsepolis. 

The Shah, dressed in a brown suit, welcomed me to a red 
damask divan* He asked me to cell him what we had founds Open^ 
ing a map with penciled lines and arro%vs, I first mentioned grate¬ 
fully the o^istance rendered by the Department of Anriquiries, 
General Ra^mara and the army at DizfuL and Khurramabad* and 
the Trans-Iranian State Railways then I gave him this summing 
up: 

In 192^^ from w^estem Transjordan to the Indus Valley, no 
dence for Stone Age man and his cultures had been found* Very 
few anthropometric data w^ere available* Now, a quarter of a 
cennny bter, a chain of surface sites and some caves and rock 
shelters proved the existence of man in Palaeolithic phased of cul¬ 
ture. Turning spemficalJy to Iran, I outUned my theory that 
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ancient migrations to or from Central Asia natiiralljr followed the 
shortese diiitance through Maranderan berween the high tilbuiz 
Mountains and the Caspian. However, this became undesirable 
i>ccausc of the high infant mortality from malaria and other inscct- 
bomc diseases. As a result, the W'omcn refused to pass that way. 

At this point that Shah interrupted to ask, ^'Do you think 
women have always been that pow'erful?** 

*^Ycs, sir/^ 

Continuing to point to the map, I indicated lines with arrows 
from tlic Meshed area east of the deserts of Dasht-i^Kavir and 
DashM-Lut south toward Zahtdan (Duzdab), then west and 
norchwese through the vailc)*^ of Khuzistan, Luristan, and Kurdi¬ 
stan and w est across the mountain passes of SutaimarLiya^ Rowan- 
diZt Aqra+ and Zakho onto the Mesopotamian plain. 

So much for the probable lines of migradon. Stone implements 
had been found in 1934 by E~ Browne, Anglo-lnmian geolo- 
ijist^ and in the same year by Don McCowti and myself in the 
Lake Ntriz area of the [raruan Plateau, In 1949 Carl Coon had 
excavated three rock shelters* one at Bchistun (Bisitun)* one at 
tlie southeast corner of the Gapian, and the third benveen Meshed 
and Zahidan. Stone Age skeletons and cultures had been found. 

Four da vs before, at Konji Cave near Khurramabad, Mr, Samadi 
and I had excavated flint implements, the first in from Luri- 
Stan. I described the uvo other sites m diis region. 

The Shah asked, '*\Vhy douY you go back now and excavate 
Konji? We will give you every Bssiseance.” 

“UnfotTunaccly, sir, 1 cannot because I have arranged to w'ork 
in a cave in Iraqi Kurdistan five days from now% We have a dead¬ 
line. You sec, tiiy companion's wife is expecting a baby and Robb 
has to fly home to Thomasville. The power of women, sir." 

The Shah smiled. He listened attentively to the story of our 
recent work on the Bakhdaris and Lum and invited me to return 
to continue these archaeological and anthropological researches 
in Ills oouncry. 

We drove from Teheran back to Baghdad. 

Dr. Naji al Asil, director of antiquitiest sent 5 iiyyfd Fuad Safar 
on our next adventure for this was now a joint expedition to ex- 
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plorc caves in Kurdistan* To me, dm pare of the trip was the 
futhlliiicnt of a fifteen-year-old ditaiHt for in 1934 we had visited 
a cave high on Jebel Bamdost and since then I had longed to 
explore tJiis cave, 1 was certain we would find scone implements 
in the lower kvds* and perhaps the greatest prite of all—a Stone 
Age skeleton. 

The truck left first, piled high with our tents, cooking equip 
ment, food+ bedding, picks^ and shovels. Coleman lanterns and 
gasoline, keixjsenc and Ci>okmg-oD drums, and other camiping im¬ 
pedimenta were roped into the truck* The Plymouth was full to 
its top, the jeep overloaded. At Kirkuk Dennis Batten, amateur 
spleologist and professional road builder for the Iraq Petroleum 
(^mpny, was granted leave of absence to accompany us for 
three weeks. The IPC pickup w’gs buidened svidt cavnng equip- 


mcjit. 

Shortly after noon we drove into ElrbU, ancient Arbeb near the 
site of Gaugamdi where Darius w'as defeated in 531 Ihis 
enormous mound deserves excavadon^ 

Just off the main square stood the truck with the beaming 
driver and the dandified so-called cook who wits to prove the only 
really helpless member of the £.xpcdit]Om From across the street 
come Philippus DLnkha, w'hom I had know^ m Kurdistan in 
1934. He has an excellent command of English and an inornate 
knowledge of Jebel Baradost, for it was he who had guided me 
before. 

From a nearby coffee shop c^me five Shergatis- ITiese arc 
crained excavators, a technique passed on from father to son in 
this village. Andrac had trained a group of Sheigads at Ashur. 
Other expeditions learned of their skill and gradually Shergat be¬ 
came a famous vilbge in Iraq* Thus, in 1950 at Nimrud, Nippur, 
and Khafajc, the only archaeological expeditions at w'ork, the 
foreman and pickmen were mainly Shergatis* A few' have learned 
ti> sort and repair pottery* 

Since these five men had worked at Qalat Jarrno near Chem- 
chemaJ with Bob Braid wood of the Oriental Imrituce, they were 
famihar with the excavation of flint implcmenci. Eisa, their fore¬ 
man, had an ext^llcnt knowledge of excavatjon techniques and 
some ability'' to sort pottery according to period. 
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Robb and i called on the TnuttasoTTif of ErbiL, who telephoned 
the Q 07 rmfaqirm at Ruwandiz of our impcodlng arrival and re¬ 
quested him to give us a police escorts 

The tnmtifsarrif told of a human skeleton thirty feet long, with 
a head as big as a sack of wheat, which had lain years before lo a 
stone coffin on a mountainside in Kuridiscau, The locality—as with 
all such wonders—was vague. 

Otir cavalcade was increasing. Now we were five cats^ for 
Philip and the five Shergatis followed in hk bulging taxi 

Just before sunset the convoy entered that famous beauty spot 
of Iraq, the Ruwandix Gorge- The towering cliffs, abundant vege¬ 
tation, and river fed by waterfalb is breath-taking, especially after 
the miles and miles of sand and gravel Just before dark we halted 
on a slope beside Havdkii, the village from which the ascent to 
Jehel Baradost is made. 

That night under the stars 1 could not sleep well For fifteen 
years 1 had dreamed of digging in the cave 1,500 feet above us, on 
the high slopes of Jebei Baradost. 

Before dawn the camp w^as astir* Assyrians and Kurds crow^ded 
around the loaded pack horses. I arranged for horses for Robb, 
Dennis, Fuad, and myself. For five hours, thin}"-ihree men and 
twelve hojws wound up the steep and rocky pth* In many 
places we had to dismount because of the danger. In fact one 
baggage pony tumbled ahead of us. Fortunately it fell unhurt 
about ten feet onto a grassy ledge. 

Ages later, for the steep paths were apparently never-ending, 
we reached the cave, a narrow slit m the mountain with a pile of 
snow beside the entrance- 

The cave was not large. Water covered the lowest chamber 
floor. Though there was no sign of the 7a-foot hole Philip and I 
remembered, Philip w^as certain that this was the right cave, the 
one to which he had led me in j 934- 

Camp was pitched, the beds set up, and brushwood piled out- 
side the entrance. The cooking fire w'os Itc inside. An icy-cold 
wand whistled down off the snowy slopes. Three Assyrian sen¬ 
tries were posted, one in the valley below and two on the rocks 
above. VVe were raking no chances of attack, for with our sixteen 
rifics, a shotgun, aminunidon, Zeiss glasses, camera and film. 
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Camping equipment, food and supplies, we were the greatest prize 
in that part of Kurdistan. 

By nine o*dock we were in bed, 3,500 feet up on Jebel Baradost* 

[ couJd not sleep for anxiety; Dennis and Robb bad reported that 
the cave was small, not more than five minutes to the innennost 
wall. 

Questions raced through my head. Were we at the right cave. 
P hili p had affiured me again at supper near die blazing fire that 
this was the cave to which he had led us in 193+ The Assyrians 
and Kurds of Havdian agreed that this was the best-known cave 
on the Baradost. 

1 was still wakeful w-hcn at dawn Philip brought us mugs of 
hot tea. 

With strings and metal pegs I marked ouc die trench. At seven 
die five Shergads and twelve Kurds began work with Eisa as rju. 

Dennis, Robb, Fuad, Philip, and I explored the cave. A narrow 
tunnel, a small piteli, a stalagmite floor, and we were in the losvcst 
part. On the left u'as a small hole with a twenty-foot drop to 
w-ater. Someone had written "NBG’* beside this, indicating that 
he had descended but found nothing. The lower part was covered 
with two feet of water right op to the wall. That was all. 

Where was the seventy-tsvo-foot hole in the middle of the 
floor, the hole remembered by Philip, Yusuf, Showket, and my¬ 
self WTierc was the long tunnel we had seen which led fat into 
the earth at least thirty minutes from the entrance? 

Doivn, down went the w'Orknicn, removing large limestone 
blocks fallen from the roof millennia ago. Dozens of cubic fe« 
were flaked aw»ay by Shc^ti scalpels and sifted through their 
fingeis. A few sherds and animal bones were found. 

Five days after the first pick had resounded in the cave, bed¬ 
rock w'as reached in a hole ten feet square at a depth of fourteen 
feet six inches. There was no trace anywhere of Palaeolithic occu¬ 
pancy. This was indeed a bitter disappointment—one of the great¬ 
est in my life. 

Had a rockfall blocked the inner passage since we were last 
there? I do not know. It still puzzles me. We are ccitam this was 
the cave and can only surmise, although no evidence was found, 
that such a fall had taken pbee, scaling the wall. 



However, the pottery was of great interest to Fuad Safar, and 
the idendJicadon of the fauna bvlng m this region from five to 
seven thousand years ago will prove a valuable contribution. 


Dennis and Robb had searched every spot up and down the 
valley. They reported that Pastun was large and dry, with a 
thick deposit inside the spacious entrance. We moved our camp 
thirty minutes away to a ledge outside Pastun. 

This cave had a high, cathedral-iikc vault with a hole through 
which a beam of sunlight poured to give light and warmth to the 
excavators. 1 marked our a thirty-foot square with string and 
pegs. Four men also began a sounding ac the entrance to a sraaU 
recess, a likely place for ancient man to have buried his dead. 

Dennis and Robb explored every foot of the cave, which went 
back about a thousand feet. Several galleries proved to be dead 
ends. The stalactites with cnonnyus stalagmitic bases stood like 
sentinck arrayed. 

Fuad and I supervised the two trenches hour after hour, day 
after day. In the tw'O soundings pottery, a few flints, and many 
animal bones were found, as well as three canines of cave bear and 


a long necklace of red beads. 

On the fifth afternoon bedrock was attained at fourteen feet in 
both trial trenches. Again we had failed to find the Beni Hilal or 
his Stone Age cultures. But Fuad was delighted with the early 
ej'pes of potteiy, which indicated a long period of historical occu¬ 
pation. Hk analyses were published in Swtter (vol. 4 , pp, ti8 - 
113), 19JO. 

Camp was struck at dawn and the great cavalcade started down 
to Havdian, which we reached at noon. WTulc 1 purchased and 
catalogued medicinal herbs and their uses m the village, Dennis 
paid off the workmen with almost no squabbling. 

We drove to Nimnid to visit my New College friend. Max 
Mallowao and hk wife, known to dctcctive-story fans as Agatha 
Christie. As luck would have it, this was the day sec aridc each 
year for the local officials from Mosul to visit the cxcavarions, so 
we were 1*10^117 no nuisance. 

Max guided about fifty people on an hour’s tour. He led us to 
the rampart overlooking a broad grass-covered plain, the site of a 
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very' famous zoo where several riiousantl years ago dgers, ele¬ 
phants, and other animals fascinated die crowds, 

in another area being excavated were large stone bulls, a room 
coi'ciet) with cuncifonn inscriptions, and work in progne® again* 
under the eagle eyes of Shergaris. 

In one passageway a saluki had been uncovered the previous 
day. He lay on his side as though dreaming of luscious gazelles. 
Was this a burial custom similar to that employed in the Baby¬ 
lonian levels of Mound “W” at Kish, where dogs were boned 
beside walls, presumably to bring good forranc? 

Below the floor of another room the skeletons of two little l^ys 
lay side by side, their knees bent- 1 thought of the two little 
princes in die Tower of London; had this been murder millennia 
^fon: Christ? This train of thought was probably srimubted by 
being with Agatha Christie. If only Herculc Poirot could have 
come around the comer twirling his long mustache. Unduubtcdly 
he would have seen far more than L . . ■ After a delicious buffet 
lunch I was led by Agatha Into the laboratory to be prusented 
with the skull of an cquid glistening with preservative. Agatha 
sw’eais that my last words to her after she and Max had lunched 
with Mother and me at Qaridge's die year before were: Plea^ 
boK me up a horse's skull if you can find one.'* Here was the result 
and a beauty—possibly the Man o' War of his day. 

My work in Syria, Iraq, and Iran was finished. It was now time 
to go to the Persian Gulf area to make an archaeological and 
anthropological reconnaissance, and to await there the decision 
from Riyadh regarding my request through the Department of 
State for permission to follow the Arabian-American Oil Com¬ 
pany’s Trans-Arabian Pipe Line (TapHne) across Saudi Arabia. 

The seven wooden cases of antiquitiB were inspected by die 
Department of Antiquities and the customs, banded with steel 
tape, and loaded into the groaning Plymouth. The documents 
were given to Yusuf, who was to drive the car to the U. S, Lega¬ 
tion in Beirut, to await ray arrival there on June 17. 

On May 24 I took off in an Iraqi Airways plane for Basra- The 
British pilot swooped low over Baghdad so that we could see the 
vast extent of the area flooded by rains. Many villages were just 



out of the high water. In the distance we could sec A 1 Quma, 
where the Twin Rivers meet: to flow iota the Persian Gulf, the 
cradidonal site of the Garden of Eden. 

Basra was hot. Kuwait hotter. Qatar and the Tnicial Oman 
Coast were hotter sdJL 

1 w'as delightfulljr entenained in these places by members of 
the oil companies. I still hoped that Ibn Saud would issue the per¬ 
mit for me to enter Saudi Arabia and to follow the Tapliot from 
Dhahran to Tell el Hibr. Request for spcci4d permission-for up 
until then no anthropologist had been allowed to work in Saudi 
Arabia—had long been in the works through my friends, George 
McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State, Rives Childs, ambassador 
in Jidda, Ned Crocker, ambassador in Baghdad, and Sheik Hafiz 
Wahbo, Saudi Arabian ambassador in London. Sbi weeks before, 
through the Department of State. 1 had requested a visa to make 
this journey in order to measure Bedouins and collect surface 
stone implements and pottery and a few zoological and botanical 
spccimcnSr 

Up ro this moment no reply had been received. 

At Dubai on the old Rirate Coast, now the Trucial Oman Coast, 
I spent a delightful long week end. tn the suq (market) 1 bought 
fifty locally u«d drugs, recording their medicinal properties and 
native names. 

Edward Henderson and I bathed in the shallow, fiS-dcgrec 
water of a lagoon near Dubai, and a rich pearl merchant took 
me out by boat to watch die pearl fishing. No pearls could be 
bought: t was told the entire catch b kept for an American trader 
who comes each year. 

Still no word had come through and the time was drawing 
short, for I liad to catch the Exeter on June lo from Beirut to 
Naples. 

All hope seemed gone when at Dubai a cable was handed me, 
relayed from Riyadh-Jidda-Baghdad-Bahrain, saying that per¬ 
mission Was granted lor roc to land at Al Khobar and proceed 
along the Taplinc to Turaif from June d to ly- At last 1 was 
going to Saudi Arabia, and as the guest of Aramco! 

A shining Aramco launch took me in two hours from Bahrain 
to my lot^-promiscd land. As we glided through the deep blue 
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water I kept assuring myself thar lypologicatly Palaeolithic tmple- 
ments were lying on the surface of the dcserr just wddng for me 
to pick them up* Thus would be established tmpormnt fragments 
in the great mo^c of Stone Age sites in Southwestern Asia from 
Suez to the Caucasus. 1 might even he able to visit the great Wadi 
SirhaJii long an object of my dreams. Anirnak and plants must be 
collected to add to our large scries from the ^Fertile Crescent'* to 
the north^n area citending now from the Faiyfim to Persepolis. 

Finally we warped alongside the jetty at Al Khobar. I still had 
no entry permit and no visa* 1 was terrified that I might be turned 
back because cabled permission might be hard to pro ve. 

Despite the internal panic^ I stepped asliotie happier than I have 
ever been to step on any foreign sod* My pile of collecting equip 
raent was laid in a long line on the dock- No one said anything 
to me. I Waited patiendy for a dme* Porters moved my baggage 
down to the line of trucks and cats. Then Joe Valkrnarin of Tap 
line greeted me from an Aramco truck* Willing hands grabbed 
my gear^ which was exanuned by genial customs ofiicials. 

My pa^port was stomped. Then I was driving in Saudi Arabia 
ac longj long last. The sand w^as blowing acro^ the paved road^ 
We ps^d a large mosque, budt by Aratneo workers, before 
reaching rows of neat bungalow^ w'here we pulled up in front of 
a guesthouse, clean as a pin and air-conditioned—such luxury after 
the hot and dusty outside! An iced Coke and a hot bath made it 
seem more like a mirage* 

After a debcious dirmer in the guesthouse I walked down to 
the movies^ past a fioodlit baseball diamond w'ith the bleachers 
half fulL As 1 Came out of the movie I heard my favorite tune, 
‘St^dusT*" rising from a nearby dance floor where couples were 
gliding in the moonlight. Hoagy Carmichael would have been 
proud to see these Americans in a modem deserx-builr ciiy danc^ 
Jfig to his rhjjnhm near the red glow of the oij plant* 

I talked with “Conie” Seager and other geologists about Aim 
implements and was showTi some interesting samples from central 
Arabia, proving the existence of Stone Age man m widely diver¬ 
gent areas. Even here in Saudi Arabia the ptcc^ of the mosaic 
begin to form a pattern. 

Next morning Bill Beling drove me to Ain as Saih. The wind 
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was blowing turd, bringing sand with it. Wc topped to look at 
some rock-<ajt combs and a field of small tumuli^ similar co chose 
on Bahrain. 

chis time we were in a raging ground sandstorm, although 
the sun was still shining. Stopping beside low mounds covered 
with thousands of potsherds and heaps of shells, for the next hour 
wc collected a representative series of decorated and glazed sherds 
for the Peabody Museum. The driver was not a little amazed to 
see us miming around in this liowlbig sand, which filled eyes, eazs, 
nose, and mouch, picking up *'rrash^"J With the wind at 40 miles 
an hour and the shade temperature 110 degree conditions 'U'eie 
not ideal for scientific research! The shell heaps were covered 
With oysters, the refuse of ancient pearl fishers or oyster f jys. 

As I stood there in thb sand-swept region I remembered chat into 
the Petsbn Gulf, long renowned for pearl fisheries, had come the 
ancient dwcUers of Mesopnianua and Iran, later the Phoenidans 
and Arabs. £vcn Chinese junks sailed these waters. 

Next morning as 1 stood on the concrete runway at Dhahran, 
w^aiting to climb aboard the company shirnlc plane, passengers 
w'erc filing into the Flying Car/ir/, the huge . 4 ramco ship bound 
for New York. We were off first, carr^'-Lug pipe-Uners, boxes of 
equipment, and mail, and flew north to Ras Mishaab, then west 
across a flat, unbroken wilderness to A 1 Qalsumah, 

Mr. and Mis. John C Kelley were my hosts* I was delighted to 
find that they w^cre entomolc^ists with brge collections from 
South America in their Texas home. 

Mr, KcUey drove me to Hafar ai Satin, which Iic$ on one of 
the main lines of migraiion between Baghdad and Riyadh, capital 
of Saudi Arabia* 

Approaching Hafar al Badn, we saw that the pbJn was stiewti 
with 400 black Bedouin cents. Beyond lay the fon with its crene¬ 
lated battlements and towers. Hundreds of cameh, sheep, and 
goats were being watered from the many loo-foot w'ellL Our 
arrivil in a cloud of flying dust disconcerted quite a few of the 
camels, their snorts expressing obvious distaste. 

Wc stopped to drink a cup of bitter black coffee brewed for us 
by Sheik Ibn Musek of the Mutcir tribe. Here we w^ere again m 
the days of Abraham, so little has Bedouin life aiicred* 


Sipping coffee and looking iiround the little circle sqiiatting oil 
the rug“Cov€red ground, I obwrvcd diat these Bedouins belong to 
basic Mediterranean stock. They h^vc changed little in type, 
guarding their racial puriiy with the strictest of sanctions. Yhe 
Bedouip woiTien do not veil; their faces are omainenced tidth 
simple tattooed designs- The teeth of these Bedomns are retiiarka- 
bly good^ they eat very linJe sugar and no canned food. 

In the tnoming during die drive to Rafha along the 30-mch steel 
snake kno^Ti as die Tapline^ I had stopped occasionally to search 
for flint implenients hut to no avaik However* on a low hill near 
Rafhsu where ancient men could camp secure from surprise at¬ 
tack* I found a few flint flakes ob%nous[y cliipped by human 
hands. 

Diis was my first link^the evidence thin but posirive—in north- 
cm Saudi Arabia with the men of the Old Stone Age, whose han¬ 
diwork I had been pursuing for a quarter of a century from 
southwestern Sinai 10 the Caucasus mountains. 

We followed the Tapline to the next piimpbig station at Ba- 
danah. 

Since no archaeological ruins have been repotted in thfe area* 
I decided to collect some animals fur the study collecdons at 
Harvard, 

With an A 1 Mum iribesman at the wheel wt drove to the 
Bedouin camp a few miles avvay* We were greeted by the usual 
array of fierce-lDokuig, barking dogs* then by the sheik, who 
invited m into his tent. 

While the coffee was being masted, I asked permission for the 
children to collect animals. A band of tlutty children were soon 
scurrying around hunting for small ibiards, beetles;, centipedes^ 
and Other hatxnfess fomis of life. Within a few minutts the ani- 
mals began to appear as if by magic. The quiet flac plain m- 
soimdcd to the shi^ cries of youthful earcitemenL By exchanging 
coins for specunens, witliin an hour we bad several hundred liz¬ 
ards, beetles, and locusts. 

There were at least nine species of liz^d represented in this 
collection p To my delight Ken Curiran, stadon manager at Bada- 
nah, had obtained for me another of the large Ikards. the Thuik 
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This live specimen hiss^ed at all who peered into the cage;, none 
ventured a finger past the wire nettings Everywhere we went it 
dabtied attendant Since uc could not feed it* it was embalmed 
in fonnalin for its transatlantic journey by ship. 

These lizards were sent for idcndfication to Chicago Natural 
History Museum, w'here Karl P. Schmidt, w^ocld authority on die 
repdlcs and amphibbns of Southwestern Asia, is jdendfying these 
and others collected by the Peabody Museum-Harvard Expedi¬ 
tion from Syria, Iraq, IratL, Bahimu, Qatar, and on the Trucial 
Oman Coast* and preparing a report for pubheatiott 

Since Sotithw^em Asia forms the cr^sroad of three conti¬ 
nents—Asia, Africai and Europe—the fauna ts of eircepdotio] in¬ 
terest. 

Continuing northwest, w^e were met by Don Holm, geologist, 
who guided me to several small ruins* including a newly discov¬ 
ered Roman fortress, the southeostemmosc outposc of the Roman 
Empire, ten miles to the southwest of Turaif, 

No one else has cvxr built like the Romans, Their superior 
handiwork remains a niarvcl of tJic centuries. We made a ground 
plan of the gaic and courtj^ard and searched in vain for an in¬ 
scription. Pottery was collected on the surface of the ground. 
Stretching for several acres were pUcs of basalt, meaningless with¬ 
out an aerial photograph. 

This newly discovered Roman fortress must have funned a 
link in the chain of outposts protecting the tuw^ from the desert* 
To tlic northwest lies Qasr el Azraq; to the north, Qasr d Bureju, 
long described as "the castenimost outpost of the Roman Em¬ 
pire.^ Now Qasr ed Dauquera rightfully assumes this distinction. 

Perhaps in the long-veiled Wadi Sirhan to the south lies an¬ 
other unknown Roman ourpo$t. Future explorations alone wdl 
decide. 

We drove across the hot, Inw-rulling gravel and sand-covered 
hills to the southw cfit, searching here and there for prehistoric 
stone impIcmenK, coUcciing planes^ and charing the elusive lizards. 

Probably the quantities of hand-chipped fhnt wt dbcovined 
on the slopes of the blackcr-than-black Tell d Hihr near the 
Saudi Arabian border were used as the earliest articles of com- 
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mcrcc- This some of ic honey-brown in colori is the best 
qualiry I have e^xt seen in this part of the worid^ Here the pre¬ 
historic flint knapper mtist have truly enjoyed his work. 

There was a pstmllcl case of flint figuring in trade in western 
Europe. Flint from the famous quarry at Lc Gnmd-Pressigny in 
France has been found hundreds of miles away—presumably used 
in trade in NeoUthic and later rimes* 

Tell d Hibr thus forms an important link m die chain of evi^ 
dence for the distribution of Palaeolithic man in Southwestern Asia. 

Next afternoon a Tapline Navion carried me to Beirut. As we 
flew northwest wc soon crossed the undemarcated boundary 
bct^vccn Saudi jVrahia and the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan* 
From two ihousand feet 1 vi'avcd au revoir to the kingdom of 
ibn Saud, grateful indeed to this monarch for allowing me to be 
the first anthropologist ro mate a reconnaissance survey in his 
country^ so rich in the cultural history of mankind. 

Leaving the high+ forbidding mass of Jebel cd Druz on our 
right, we flew over Deraa in southern Syria, where the Israelites 
slew Og^ King of Bashan. Ahead loomed Mount Hermon, an hn- 
pdsing mass. 

The little Navion seemed to strain to fly higher but the alri- 
meter read Soon feet, 7500 feet, 6 o€kj feet. To my ufitfaincd eye^ 
it looked as if tve were not going to make it, but we landed at 
Beirut exactly to the minute on rime. The pilot, it developed^ had 
a date at a christening. 

The Expedition w'as finished except for the hard work of 
packing the specimens and getting them on board the Exeter^ 
and then the thirty months of research to be done at home. 

Yusuf had delivered the Plymouth, loaded to capacity with the 
specimens from Iraq and [ran, to Dick Sanger in the U.S^ Legation 
at Beirut. 

Three days later I sailed uith the Plymouth and eighteen pack¬ 
ing casK of spedmens bound for Harvard. 

The next expedition is always the most exciting. As 1 write this, 
my thoughts are on the next* [ am not certain as yet where it will 
take me* but I hope to India. That will complete the studies made 
across and around the area that is the Nursery of Man. 
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M AN^' times along the 500,000 miles and 

twcn^-elght years spent on the crack of man’s story I have asked, 
as have so many others before me: 

“Whirher mankind?” 

AVe have studied him midcr^roiltld and in trees. AVe have seen 
him try to touch the stars. AA^e have seen him in his sublimity; and 
lower than any slavering beast ever to walk die ear^. We know- 
races and civilizations have vanished and others risen. AVc sec 
man now on the brink of one more abyss. 

But Thy most dreaded instrument. 

In working out a pure intent, 

Is Man arrayed for mutual slaughter. . * . 

AVe must take the long view. 

The past hundred and fifty years have witnessed more technical 
development than the preceding milliot* years. Speed of com- 
municadons—of man himself and of his ideasr—has passed his abili^ 
cither to comprehend or to adjust himself to it. 

In an airplane he can fly so fast that when he banks he blacks 
out. Radio reaches him in the stratosphere, anywhere on the 
earth’s surface, and as deep as he can trivd beneath the ground 
or under the sea. Television brings turn Ac inauguradon of a 
President, Ac coronadon of a tjucen, sporting events, and enter- 
tainment, as living pictures. Six generarions of such rapid develop¬ 
ment have naturally never allowed dme for sociological adjust¬ 
ments, narionally or intemadonally. The nadot^ maladjustments 
result in Ae hundreds of millions of iU-fed, ill-housed and ill- 
satisfied peoples; Ae intemarional in wars. 

During the past hundred and fifty yearn Ae popdation has 
more than doubled, Ae greatest increases m round millions being 
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in Asiii (6w-i jcx?)^ Europe {iQt>-4flo), Norths Central and Smith 
Amcrici (15-300), Africa ( 100-105)^ and the U^S.R- < loo-joo). 
On January i, 1953, the world popiibrion was esmmeed at 2^41^- 
000,000 person^j. 

This enormoiis Mansion of the popllng of the world is the 
direct result of improved hcaltit oondirions, medical attentioi^ and 
the reduction in infant mortaliTy. The building of large dries 
with communal heat, light, and power, assoebted with trans¬ 
ported food, makes it possible for these large coniniunliies to de¬ 
velop—all the result of the Industrial Revolution and the past 
hundred and fifty years of technical advanccs^ For estampk, nearly 
10 per cent of our people live in citi^ of more than 500/100 and 
less than z§ per cent lemarn ruj^. 

Since we are only following here the main coitrse of human 
development, there is no need to examine the birth [snd death 
rates of different areas or racial stocks, in general terms, however, 
France and England and Wales show trends of major decreases 
while the United States, India, China, and tlie Soviet Union show 
major increases^ 

The pursuit of agriculture varies greariy throughout the wo^ld^ 
in the IJruccd States, less than zo per cent of the population work 
on forms; in France, 35 per cenr; tn Japan^ 48 per cent; and in 
the U.S.S.R*, 60 per cent. In many areas there has been a flight 
from the land—ixrbanbuition—which dec reuses the birth rate* 

Migration has played 0 dominant role in the present distribu¬ 
tion of population. 

Since the earliest tribal rimes, man has sought greener pastures, 
w hich may conrist of a beticr food supply for either himself or 
his domesticated anumb, the prospect of w^ealth, improved living 
conditions, freedom for self-expression or freedom from persecu¬ 
tions r just the desire for a change of sceneiy. 

Hundreds of millions of people have moved backward and 
foru^ard across the conrincnts^always hopeful 

The pioneer spirit has led to the settling of areas never previ¬ 
ously h^tSeved habitable* 

^lan is far rnore adaptable to environment than any other 
animaL His ideology b far less malleable^ The tenacity with which 
he clings to basic beliefs b often tnllexible^ 
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The main concenErations of popuJatioit occur in the river 
valleys of China and India, western Europe, and the eastern part 
of the United States. 

The least inhabited are the Far North, Fm South, jungles of 
South America, and the great deserts of Africa and Asia. 

In the Soviet Union the Far North has been developed beyond 
all predicrions. Hydroelectric developments have opened up vast 
new areas, especially along the Dnieper and Ufa rivers. 

The settlement of the retnaining pioneer areas arc almost cer¬ 
tainly doomed to failure unless diere are adequate long-term 
financial resources, a driving religions urge which surmoune all 
normal discouragement, or a flight from pcisecution. The political 
problems are insolubly intertwined with population problems, 
though they are all too rarely so regarded, except in the rather 
obvious case of Israel, 

The fact that the area from India to Japan and frtHU the 
to Java is increasing and will cotirinue to increase in population 
during the nest few decades, while Western Europe will corres¬ 
pondingly decrease, tends to throw some previously held concepts 
into the ashcan. 

Medical research and rapid aerial communication improve 
health, tend to stem epidemics, and in peacetirnc can emcentrate 
on the increase of the birth rate and increase of longevity-^all of 
which work in favor of producing more adults, especially in those 
areas already overburdened. 

The deaths resulting from World War I, including the heavy 
toll taken by influenza during 1918. are estimated at twenty to 
twenty-five million. A generation later World War 11 cost about 
the same number, possibly five million higher because of displaced 
persons tn Europe and China. Thus wc see that even with all the 
modem twcnricth-ccntuiy weapons of warfare only fifty millions 
have been killed as the result of two world-wide struggles. 

To return to the future. According to recent estiinates, 
the population of India b increasing at the rate of five millions per 
annum. This estimate is over and above all deaths. Hence each 
decade India will increase by fifty millions, a figure which is more 
than the total population of each country in wesrem Europe, 
except Germany, in i 9 } 9 - 
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Nadonal vitality can most easily be shown by the number of 
girls aged thirteen to eighteen, the potential mothers, In 
category Russia stands far ahead of all other countries both in 
percentage and in actual numbers, 

Xhe present and the irnmediacc future of mankind rest on world 
co-operation through the United Nations or some similar world 
council. Population policies and imnrugradon rules must be rc- 
view'cd and rewritten. Population pressure is a major cause of 
war. World War III would be truly cataclysmic. . . . What 
future, then, for Man? 

He stands once again at the crossroads; forward to intemadonal 
collaboration, the development of atomic energy to yield leisure 
and the dme to think; or backward to self-destruction and finally 
a reversion to barbarism. It is true that we are now living in the 
Phase of Insecurity, Any person, be he deaf, dumb, blind, and 
ir^sanc. can press a button at any point on the earth and kill you 
long before you can finisih this sentence. The prophets of gloom 
muttered way back in 1944: “Remember, if you hear the rocket 
bomb, you arc alive, because they travel faster than sound,’* 
Unloosing atoniic energy naturally creates a political vacuum 
into which we may all be sucked by a struggle for world con¬ 
quest. 

The same basic human traits exist today beneath the outward 
veneer. Hunger, thirst, sexual desire, urge for power, all forms of 
fear, especially the fear of the unknow'n, and insecurity dominatic. 
The struggle for exisrcncc is the theme for all fonns of life- 
including Alan. 

Some “realists” suggest that we abandon our cities, which make 
the finest of targets for atom bombs or atomic missiles, and either 
become troglodytes or build ribbon towns to avoid becoming 
atomized. 

Other “rtalists” propose that we revert by choice to tribal 
living in a Neolithic culture. Our Stone Age ancestors would be 
mildly amused at such proposals. Surely they faced far greater 
difficulties of survival than we do now. 

Mankind now stands at the threshold of the use of atomic 
energy for constructive, not destructive, purposes. Herein lies 
the hope for the future. 
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Never before have so many persons engaged jn war at one mne 
as during 1941-45* No people wants World War UI. For the 
time, with the atomic cloud hanging over each one of ns, the 
entire world really craves peace and security. 

When in 1945, as a guest of the Academy of ^i^ccs of the 
Soviet Union for their Jubilee Session, I vmied Moscow and 
Leningrad for six weeks, I talked with the Russian anthiopologi^ 
and arehacologists of their recent discoveries. Here was also the 
opportunity to look at the people on the subway, on the stre^ 
on busses, in the theater, at the movies, and m the Parks « Cul¬ 
ture and Rest.” Each day I made a point of looking carefuHy at 
three thousand or more faces, gencraUy by riding up and 
the subway escalators. These people did not uant war; cy 
wanted peace. They wanted to be left alone to recover their im¬ 
mense war losses. They radiated vitaUty, especially among the 
voung, I believe that after their past menty-five years of struggle 
personal sacrifice they want peace as much as any other peo^ 

pie in the world* ^ - * 

^ My impression was that they had matured coimderably si^ 

1 ww there in i9}4-there was about the same difTerence as ^ 
twTcn a fiftccn-year-old child and a young man of tuenty-five 
who has just won a fight to the death. 

While they do not w-ant to fight, they want security from at¬ 
tack. However, ihi^ will obey their country's call, even if it be to 

In Berlin, during July 1945, I saw the devastatiori raused by 
aerial bombing. Driving from Tempdhof to the Reichstag in a 
jeep made me realize for the first time what such devastation 
rcallv means. Newsreels do not show the sleek, fat rats feasting on 
the dead, nor does the sickly smeU of the bodies curl around the 

nostrils. ... • *1,* 

Flying over Stalinsrad, talking with the survivors of the 

blockade of Lenbgrad, looking down over Cassel and the rmw on 
each side of the Rhine, seeing Paris with the sh«k of firing a 
city with the roofs intact, and then London with its bandaged 
wounded-all these made me realize the horror that is modem 
warfare. The final contrast was climaxed when the big C-S 4 
landed at La Guardk. We were home to the only laud of plenty 
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m the world. The lights, the buildings, the stores, the clothes, 
und i^bove the food, give one a <jueer feeiuig of pfide niiiigled 
with shame, the shtwnc of plenty in a world of wmt* 

As wc look a-tound us we can sec tjuite plainly that wc have 
robEicd the soil, cut down the trees, killed the game, and often 
changed the balance of nanirCh More harm has been done to the 
good earth during the past few hundred years than in the pre¬ 
ceding thousands. 

Miin is teodifig to destroy himself by stealing from the thin soil, 
by reproducing the unfit in superior niunbers’, and by unchecked 
popi^don increase. However, the caus^ and effects’a re now be¬ 
coming apparent. As m the long past Man will readjust these 
when the necEsity really arises. That time is cW at hand. 

Since it is a biisic human ntut that no one rtaUy likes to be 
helped and the creditor is fim appreciated, then envied, and 
finely hated, we are on the road to being one of the most hated 
nations on earth* 

Hatred, that ^'Strong aversion or detestation coupled ’with ill 
will,” is usualiy a symbol of fear mingled with jcaiously. The 
conflict bctu'ccn two ^ejiis of government may be resolved 
^I'ithout armed conflict. In these dark days of the rwiUght stonci 
'i'heti security is but a meaningless word, the peoples of the world 
are turning to that inner light w'hich has never shone more bril¬ 
liantly th^ now in the middle of the twendech century. More 
and more is our faith in the Supreme Being renewed, whether our 
leader be^ Jesus Christ, Alohantnied, Buddha, Confucius, Lao-tse 
or Lenin. As life on earth becomes harder the individual 
naturally rums to God and the belief in a life beyond the grave. 
In the Christian world there are signs of a stirring. Amoi^ the 
Moslems the Zionisis have created new bonds. In the Soviet Union 
state^Fcated fears encourage internal strength through religious 
conviction. The richly ornamented icons are in museums, but the 
people pray fervently to a wooden or tin cross, s\'mbol of 
Chnst^ity. In Cl^ the -eligion of Gautama Buddha teaches 
that ri^t belief, right resolve, right w'ord, right act, right life, 
right effort, right thinking, and right meditadon lead to nirviajj, 
immortality. 
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The religious leaders and philosophers—all products of leisure 
dme—have given us the Guiding Light Hard djni^ insecurity^ 
and fear arc removing the temporary film. 

Mankind stands on the threshold of the use of a new power 
which will supersede all known forrns of energy and which will 
bring in Jes wake a great step for^^ard toward freedom from 
want and the corresponding leisure. This will be the greatest age 
of consmiccivc thought and creative ability. In the long pre¬ 
history" and histoiy" of mankindp lasting at least one million years, 
there has been one comparable period, namely when the ice began 
to melt in western Europe* At that time there was an abundant 
food supply so chat Alan could devote the greater part of his rime 
to his Latent crearive abiliiy. 

The second half of the nvenrieth century will usher in this 
greatest of all mental de\"elopmencs as a mult of the leisure time 
afforded by the release and control of atomic energy* 

This will also give time for thought and rcflccriort, not among 
the cloistered few, but for tens, perlups even hundreds of millions, 
of people. 

Tilt dawn of the great Cultural Age of Man is at hand^ . * , 

Thus, as we stand back to take the long view of mankind we 
can trace the advent of life on the eaith, the historical ouriine of 
the past million years before Tiit bom^^ we can look criticayy at 
the present and predict the uncertain future. 

Ail growth and development follow cycles* Even climate fol¬ 
lows cycles. Icc Age has been followed by an interglacial period, 
then another Ice Age. The patrem is regular, the period varies. 
Another Ice Age is due about a thousand generations hence. By 
that rime Man will have learned to regukte human reproduction 
in relation to world capdty and with atomic energy he may 
counteract the creeping ice. 

Man's ingenuity will overcome ah physical difficuldcs except 
for the final collision of the earthy which will destroy all forms of 
life. 

This will ootnplete the cycle. 
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EPILOGUE 


Man has traveled a long, hard path dining the million-'yeair 
interval between two flashes of lightning—one tmde by nature 
in the dark, piimeval forest, which gave him fire, the other man¬ 
made in the United States, 

Within the waters and on the land there is even more abundant 
life, each the prey of another. Only Man, with his powers of 
reason, may rise above this tyrannical law of nature. 

“And Ciod blessed diem, and God said unto them. Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion over die fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that movech upon the earth. , , 

What b Past is Prologue. 
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